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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


JEAN  GIONO  was  born  on  30th  March,  1895,  in  a  house  of  the 
Rue  Sans  Nom,  in  the  small  town  of  Manosque,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Marseilles. 

His  grandfather,  Jean-Baptiste  Giono,  was  a  Piedmontese  officer 
and  carbonaro,  who,  after  quelling  a  peasant  revolt  in  Calabria,  was 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  authorities  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  his  absence.  He  escaped  via  Brian^on  and  Marseilles  to 
Algiers,  where  he  nursed  victims  of  the  cholera  epidemic.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  worked  with  Francois  Zola  on  the  construction 
of  the  Aix-en-Provence  canal.  Untraceable  later,  he  died  about 
1852.  The  hussar  colonel  Angelo  undergoes  similar  adventures. 

Giono’s  father,  Antoine-Jean  Giono,  fifty-two  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  his  son,  was  a  shoemaker.  Giono’s  great  debt  and  gratitude 
to  him  inform  his  whole  work.  His  wife  Pauline,  whose  mother 
came  from  Picardy,  ran  a  laundry.  Giono  claims  to  have  inherited 
his  sensitivity  from  her,  as  he  came  into  his  father’s  independent  and 
humanitarian  spirit.  The  father  appears  in  person  in  several  stories 
and  essays,  and  the  portraits  of  skilled  craftsmen  so  frequent  in 
Giono’s  work  are  enhanced  by  memories  of  him.  Pauline  de  Theus, 
in  the  ‘Angelo’  series  of  novels,  takes  more  than  her  name  from 
Giono’s  mother. 

Giono  spent  his  childhood  in  the  dark  meandering  house  which 
contained  both  his  father’s  workshop  and  his  mother’s  ironing-room. 
His  sensibility  was  moulded  by  the  sight  of  skilful  work;  by  strong 
sense-impressions  of  leather  being  coaxed  to  shape  and  damp  clothes 
smoothed.  Warm  love  and  guidance  were  given  him  freely  by  his 
parents. 

He  attended  the  local  school.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  excellent 
at  English  (he  now  reads  it  fluently),  good  at  practical  work,  but 
barely  average  at  French.  His  present  taste  for  the  minutiae  of 
historical  events  was  developed  early  in  life:  the  school  still  keeps 
his  detailed  description  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

In  addition  to  normal  schooling,  his  father  also  insisted  on  an 
annual  summer  stay  with  his  friends,  the  shepherd  Massot  and  his 
wife.  This  ecole  bergere  was  primarily  intended  to  blow  cobwebs 
away  and  to  make  the  lad  robust,  but  it  also  introduced  him  for  the 
first  time  to  the  raw  world  of  nature.  Giono’s  later  eulogy  of  the 
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master-shepherd  is  yet  another  mark  of  gratitude  for  a  well-guided 
childhood.  Apart  from  this  rule,  Giono  was  allowed  great  freedom 
(and  this  yearly  working  holiday  was  in  fact  a  source  of  liberty). 
Despite  her  beliefs,  his  mother  resignedly  tolerated  her  husband’s 
non-conformism,  and  religious  orthodoxy  was  not  thrust  on  the 
boy.  His  memories  of  childhood  are  practically  all  joyful.  His 
father  died  in  1920  and  his  mother  in  1946. 

In  1911,  in  order  to  help  out  with  family  finances,  Giono  joined 
the  Manosque  branch  of  the  Comptoir  National  d’Escompte  as  a 
clerk-cum-messenger  boy.  His  father’s  craft  was  suffering  from 
competition  by  factories.  So,  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  baccalaureat, 
Giono  began  working,  at  ten  francs  a  month.  He  admits  that  the 
tedious  snipping  of  coloured  coupons  was  no  strain.  Roots  and 
shelter  have  always  been  congenial  to  him;  nothing  has  ever  shackled 
his  imagination. 

In  1915,  he  was  called  up  to  the  159th  Infantry  Regiment  at 
Brian^on.  He  spent  most  of  his  war  service  at  the  Front,  mainly  as 
a  liaison-agent.  He  was  at  the  major  battles:  the  Somme,  Kemmel 
and  Verdun  (where  he  was  one  of  only  eleven  survivors  from  his 
company).  He  was  demobilized  in  1919,  ‘soldat  de  2e  classe,  sans 
croix  de  guerre’.  He  had  received  an  English  decoration  for  rescuing 
a  blinded  British  officer  from  a  burning  hospital  where  he  himself 
was  being  treated  for  the  effects  of  gas.  His  bravery  is  unwarlike. 

He  returned  to  his  work  in  the  bank,  and  in  1920  married  Elise 
Maurin,  who  was  later  to  learn,  like  Giono’s  mother,  how  to  run 
a  house  rarely  empty  of  people  requesting  guidance.  In  1922,  now 
a  sub-manager  at  the  bank,  Giono  had  some  poems  published  in  the 
Marseilles  review  La  Criee.  Two  years  later,  his  lifelong  friend 
Lucien  Jacques  published,  at  his  own  expense,  Giono’s  prose-poems 
Accompagnes  de  la  Flute.  In  1928,  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee  was  refused 
by  Grasset.  A  year  later  Gide  read  Colline,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  review  Commerce,  and  enthusiastically  recommended  it  to  his 
friends  and  literary  connections  in  Paris.  He  wrote  to  Giono,  and 
his  help  was  much  appreciated.  Giono  tended  to  avoid  going  to 
Paris,  despite  invitations  from  friends  to  settle  there. 

The  ‘Pan-trilogy’  ( Colline ,  JJn  de  Baumugnes  and  Regain )  sold  well. 
With  his  earnings  from  sales  Giono  was  enabled  to  leave  the  bank, 
then  offering  him  a  managership  at  Antibes,  and  to  buy  the  house 
‘Para'is’  on  the  Mont  d’or  at  Manosque,  where  he  has  lived  since 
then.  He  possessed  now  the  financial  stability  and  the  time  to  devote 
himself  to  writing  continuously.  After  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
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Sylvie  in  1934  (Aline  was  born  in  1926),  his  own  biographical  chart, 
included  in  Claudine  Chonez:  Giono  par  lui-meme,  mentions  his 
imprisonment  in  1939  as  the  sole  ‘event’  of  his  subsequent  life. 
Without  going  to  the  claustrophobic  extremes  of  a  Proust,  rarely 
has  a  writer  shown  such  unflagging  commitment  to  his  craft.  Since 
1930,  it  has  been  his  whole  life. 

His  friends  have  been  Lucien  Jacques,  the  Romee  de  Villeneuves, 
Maxime  Girieud,  Bourdil  and  Bernard  Buffet.  Less  intimate 
acquaintances  and  admirers  include  Gide,  Dabit,  Barbusse,  Paulhan, 
Arland  and  Henry  Miller.  His  travels  abroad  have  been  few:  to 
Italy  in  1952;  to  Oxford,  the  Lake  District,  the  Border  Country  and 
the  Highlands  in  1953;  and  to  Spain  (Moguer)  in  1959. 

His  tastes  in  the  plastic  arts  tend  to  the  primitive,  the  violent  and 
the  grotesque:  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Bosch,  Goya 
and  Bernard  Buffet’s  anti-war  paintings.  In  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  prefers  orderliness  and  charm:  Bach,  Mozart,  Cimarosa, 
Vivaldi. 

Even  more  than  his  halades,  books  were  adventures,  whole  worlds 
for  the  youthful  Giono.  Shortage  of  money  confined  him  to  the 
cheap  Gamier  classics.  In  this  way  he  acquired  his  lasting  love  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  His  father  read  to  him 
from  the  Bible  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Later  came  the  interest  in 
the  Vegas  and  in  the  great  classics  of  European  literature:  Rabelais, 
Cervantes,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Spinoza,  and  his  favourites 
Machiavelli  and  Stendhal.  Dostoevski,  Gogol,  Melville,  Whitman 
are  all  loved  and,  like  the  others,  used  as  sources  of  meditation.  The 
amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  enabled 
him  to  indulge  also  in  his  taste  for  chronicles  (Froissart,  Montluc, 
Cortes),  memoirs,  travel  books,  correspondence  and  other  marginalia 
of  literature. 

Presumably  dissatisfied  with  previous  adaptations  of  his  books  for 
the  screen,  and  in  order  to  diversify  his  talents,  Giono  formed  in 
1958  the  Societe  des  Films  Jean  Giono,  which  has  so  far  produced 
Cresus  and  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  and,  under  his  personal 
direction,  intends  to  make  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee. 

In  1954  he  was  elected  to  the  Academie  Goncourt,  in  replacement 
of  Colette.  To-day,  he  appears  a  hefty  man,  with  blue  eyes,  grey- 
blond  hair,  a  strongly-shaped  head  and  heavy  jowls.  His  movements 
seem  unimpeded  by  age,  though  his  writing-finger  suffers  from 
rheumatism.  His  voice,  tinged  with  the  flat  nasal  sounds  of  the 
South,  is  lively  and  his  manner  enthusiastic.  He  is  affable,  willing  to 
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help,  and  basically  unconcerned  about  interpretations  of  his  work. 
He  is  a  man  of  impenetrable  simplicity,  or  perhaps  of  wily  naivete, 
Machiavellian  and  quixotic.  An  inveterate  inventor,  he  has  to  make 
prodigious  efforts  to  stick  to  the  unadorned  truth  or  to  consistent 
seriousness.1  It  is  fair  to  play  him  at  his  own  game:  to  create  a 
hypothetical  Giono,  a  kind  of  truth  among  many  possible  truths. 


1  Cf.  Balzac’s  great  talent  for  oral  invention.  ‘Du  Balzac  tout  pur’,  he  would  proudly  say. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

‘C’est  ta  terre  que  je  chante,  6  Provence  [...],  6  etemelle  et  souple  menteuse.’ 

‘Sous  le  Pied  Chaud  du  Soleil.’ 

(in  ‘Premiers  Poemes’,  p.  6,  Cahiers  da  Contadour,  Vol.  V,  May  1938). 

JEAN  GIONO  was  born  ...  a  liar.  A  spinner  of  tall  stories  peopled 
with  tall  characters.  Lying  has  never  been  a  part-time  occupation, 
for  in  conversation  also  he  invents  facts  qualmlessly.  It  entails  either 
twisting  the  truth,  or  fabricating  from  scratch.  Giono  both  adapts 
and  creates,  in  his  long  effort  to  avoid  mere  copying  of  experience. 
If  it  makes  sense  to  talk  of  dissatisfaction  in  a  temperament  so 
euphoric  as  his,  then  he  is  dissatisfied  with  what  presents  itself  to  his 
senses,  and  yields  to  the  urge  to  reconstruct,  or  to  entirely  replace. 
Very  short  of  money  when  young,  he  got  his  culture,  by  his  own 
exertion,  from  books.  And  so  a  stylized  reality  fed  his  imagination 
before  he  had  the  means  to  see  for  himself  the  raw  materials  literature 
builds  on,  people  and  places.  Furthermore,  he  was  endowed  with  an 
imagination  that  worked  best  in  solitude,  divorced  from  what  it 
fastened  on.  Free  from  any  sense  of  responsibility  or  faithfulness,  he 
could  upturn  at  will,  in  his  own  mind,  the  existing  arrangement  of 
things,  and  substitute  his  private  patterns. 

Lying  easily  becomes  a  self-contained  way  of  life,  enmeshing  the 
liar.  Giono’s  constant  aim  has  been  to  construct  an  imaginary 
domain,  a  private  sanctuary  in  which  his  peculiar  vision  might  have 
free  play.  The  notion  of  art  as  a  game  of  lying  is  of  course  ancient. 
Illusion  means  in-play;  and  art  concerns  itself  with  illusion-making. 
Any  philosophy  granting  man  only  a  humble  place  in  the  world 
holds,  by  implication,  that  to  add  to  existing  creation  is  to  cheat 
through  arrogance.  And  most  art  derives  from  such  arrogance. 
Perhaps  word-spinners  deceive  more  than  other  artists.  We  can  see 
the  connection  between  the  smooth  bowl  and  the  raw  clay,  but  less 
easily  the  link  between  the  giants  created  by  words  and  the  man- 
sized  figures  around  us.  Writers  use  the  most  everyday  of  all  raw 
materials,  words.  If  they  adapt  them  so  as  to  beget  something  barely 
recognizable,  we  can  say  they  are  attempting  to  hoodwink  us.  But 
our  complaint  is  half-hearted,  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First  we  want 
to  hear  stories,  to  be  transported  beyond  our  normal  experience. 
B  1 
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Second,  we  know  we  also  lie,  in  daily  intercourse,  in  driblets,  at 
every  turn.  All  that  artists  in  words  do  is  to  make  this  piecemeal 
phenomenon  more  consistent,  and,  because  it  is  wrought  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  more  harmless.  Few  of  us  can  even  begin  to  paint  a  picture 
or  sculpt;  we  can  all  tell  a  tale.  Writers  are  our  expert  brothers,  and 
because  of  our  very  closeness  to  them,  we  are  more  ready  to  accuse 
them  of  misuses  and  excesses. 

The  liar  in  literature:  the  liar  in  society — the  two  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  separable.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  greater  consciousness 
in  the  artist,  since  the  petty  thief  must  know  when  he  is  concocting 
an  alibi.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  the  ends  to  which  lying  is  a  means : 
pleasure  for  others  (and  self-gratification)  in  the  artist;  self-preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  criminal  or  pathological  liar.  Even  here,  the  two  types 
intertwine.  The  artist  too  feels  insecure.  He  also  nourishes  himself 
on  the  illusions  he  lets  others  share. 

Giono  has  not  a  sick  mind.  He  creates  a  private  world,  yet  he  also 
lives  in  normal  society.  The  very  fact  of  fabricating  an  artistic  refuge 
suggests  an  attitude  to  that  society.  It  is  likely  he  has  concluded  that 
literary,  imaginative  freedom  is  the  only  genuine  liberty  left  to 
contemporary  man.  We  will  see  later  how  he  attempts  to  justify 
his  criticism  of  society  and  to  discover  ways  of  being  free  within  it. 
The  link  between  art  and  life,  for  him,  lies  in  the  possibility  that  art 
may  be  an  antidote  to  various  poisons  in  ordinary  living.  The  game, 
then,  has  its  serious  function.  ‘Ludus’  means  both  game  and  school. 

Playing  should  be  uncommercial,  pure  self-expression;  more  than 
almost  any  other  human  activity,  it  should  mean  doing  something 
for  its  own  sake.  This  does  not  exclude  gravity.  In  fact,  the  tenacity 
and  perfectionism  of  athletes  and  dancers  would  shame  many 
manual  or  cerebral  workers.  Giono  has  always  pursued  creation  first 
of  all.  The  purposes  beyond  creation  have  fluctuated  between  art 
for  his  own  sake  (the  mystifications,  the  coy  personal  references,  the 
sheer  gambolling),  and  art  for  the  sake  of  a  message  (the  propaganda 
period  in  the  thirties,  when  his  writings,  temporarily,  became 
period-pieces  in  the  fullest  sense).  ‘Tension  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  outcome  increase  enormously  when  the  antithetical  element 
becomes  really  agonistic  in  the  play  of  groups.  The  passion  to  win 
sometimes  threatens  to  obliterate  the  levity  proper  to  a  game.’1 
Giono  moved  out  of  his  private  playground  to  tackle  opponents  too 
vast  for  his  poetic  equipment.  He  wanted  too  desperately  to  prove 
himself  right,  instead  of  remaining  entrenched  in  his  own  exemplary 

1 J.  Huizinga:  Homo  Ludetis,  p.  47. 
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position.  Despite  the  playfulness,  then,  he  has  never  lacked  the 
desire  to  prove  a  point,  to  assert.  His  method  and  outlook  are  eristic. 
As  a  result,  he  takes  part  in  no  team  games,  nor  two-handed 
struggles,  where  dialectic  is  unavoidable.  What  he  is  asserting  is 
his  own  faculty  for  creation.  Like  the  fluent  liar,  he  woi  ks  to  cele¬ 
brate  himself  as  much  as  for  any  material  gains.  Even  his  weaknesses, 
his  frequent  pomposity,  derive  from  his  general  unseriousness, 
because,  extremist,  he  can  be  only  playful  or  pedantic,  and  very 
rarely  serious. 

His  uncare  makes  him  appear  a  freak.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  envy  or  pity  him.  It  is  insuperably  difficult  to  know  the 
man ;  he  has  hedged  himself  about  so  effectively,  and  yet  so  trans¬ 
parently,  since,  on  the  surface,  he  is  the  most  approachable  of  men. 
Perhaps,  like  Gide,  his  books  have  formed  his  character;  he  has 
grown  into  what  he  writes.  He  has  insisted,  with  some  probable 
perverseness,  that  the  act  of  writing  has  unfailingly  brought  him 
pleasure  and  sprung  from  his  pleasure  in  living.  As  a  result,  his 
whole  work  is  basically  an  illustration  of  man  at  play,  or,  and  for 
him  it  is  virtually  the  same,  man  working  only  for  himself.  When 
his  people  do  work,  it  is  stylized,  made  epic,  as  in  the  rhythmic 
harvesting  in  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure;  or  playful,  seen  through  the 
child’s  eye,  as  in  Jean  le  Bleu ;  or  a  symbol  of  independent  craftsman¬ 
ship,  as  in  the  mythified  portrait  of  Giono’s  father.  The  preface  to 
his  work  should  read  ‘Danger !  Men  at  play’,  for  much  of  the  drama 
present  in  his  stories  arises  when  his  men  are  crossed  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  chosen  pleasures  and  goals.  Plato  equated  play  with  holi¬ 
ness.1  For  Giono  it  is  the  supreme  form  of  living.  Yet  it  is  play 
viewed  from  some  distance.  Giono  is,  and  with  varying  degrees 
always  has  been,  desk-bound.  The  beauty  human  beings  beget  with 
their  bodies  and  voices  he  tries  to  approach  by  an  artistic  equivalent. 
Yet,  such  is  his  ‘plentiful  lack  of  doubt’,  as  Henry  James  said  of  Zola, 
that  he  sees  the  artist’s  work  less  as  a  rough  approximation  to  a  given 
beauty,  than  as  a  fmer  form  of  it.  ‘Depuis  cette  lointaine  epoque  [of 
cave-paintings]  jusqu’a  nos  jours,  cette  superiority  de  l’expression  du 
monde  sur  le  monde  reel  n’a  pas  cesse  d’enchanter  fame  des 
hommes.’2  He  accepts  the  deceit  of  this  without  pains:  ‘Raconter 
une  histoire  est  un  art;  il  faut  done  mentir,  ne  serait-ce  que  par 
omission,  puisque  l’art  est  un  choix.’3  The  artist  must  believe  in  his 
lie,  or  he  will  never  convince  a  soul  that  it  contains  some  truth.  A 

1  Plato:  Laws,  VII,  803.  2  Provence  (1957),  p.  161. 

3  ‘Le  brouillon  e’est  la  gloire  de  rhomme’,  in  Figaro  Litte'raire,  October  28th,  1961. 
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wilfully  accepted  and  maintained  illusion  may  gain  our  respect  and 
even  our  temporary  belief.  As  Giono  has  seen  himself  mainly  as  an 
entertainer — except  for  the  period  in  the  thirties  when  his  illusion 
veered  into  delusion — this  brief  effect  on  an  audience  satisfies  him. 
Since  it  can  be  repeated,  it  need  not  be  permanent. 

The  liar  must  betray  no  scruples.  Similarly,  the  artist  sees  every 
scene,  experience,  event,  as  material  for  books.  Provence,  peasants, 
and,  more  widely,  Nature  and  men,  are  all  subordinated  to  Giono’s 
urge  to  write.  He  converts  to  literature  all  he  touches.  Art  may  be 
a  game,  but  it  need  not  entail  fair  play.  In  Malraux’  view,  artists 
live  like  parasites  off  each  other,  exploiting  the  advance-work  of 
predecessors.  Apart  from  his  debts  to  thinkers  like  Lucretius, 
Machiavelli  and  Montaigne,  Giono  openly  bows  to  Homer,  Ariosto, 
Cervantes  and  Stendhal.  Pastiche  backs  up  his  game  of  illusion.  His 
calm  temperament  enables  him  to  wear  the  load  with  ease  and  grace. 
It  is  probable  that  realizing  the  unchanging  nature  of  his  essential 
perception,  Giono  has  periodically  essayed  to  refresh  himself  and  his 
work  in  this  way.  Play  is  free  but  quickly  assumes  fixed  forms,  rules 
and  codes  of  behaviour.  To  prevent  freedom  hardening  into  an 
institution  has  been  one  of  his  most  constant  efforts.  It  helps  partly 
to  explain  his  contradictions  in  attitude.  His  unwillingness  to  be 
caught  in  definitions,  except  those  he  proposes  himself,  reveals  the 
natural  perverseness  which  is  his  most  lasting  characteristic. 

Liars  welcome  hindsight,  the  trick  Montaigne  called  ‘deviner  a 
reculons’.  Giono  told  Claudine  Chonez,  in  1955:  ‘Je  possede  une 
liste  de  soixante  livres  a  ecrire,  dressee  par  moi  au  moment  ou 
paraissait  Colline\  il  y  a  la  tous  ceux  que  j’ai  ecrits  aujourd’hui,  tous 
les  titres  actuels.’1  From  another  writer,  this  boast  would  be  fan¬ 
tastic.  At  the  least,  it  is  typically  exaggerated,  for  several  of  his 
titles  have  changed  between  conceiving  and  publication.  More 
important  than  this,  however,  is  Giono’s  claim  of  a  planned  literary 
evolution.  Since  1930,  he  has  been  able  to  devote  his  entire  self  to 
writing.  It  seems  that,  from  the  very  start  of  his  career,  Giono 
decided  that  his  work  would  not  depend  on  what  might  later  happen 
to  him  in  his  daily  life.  Retrospectively,  but  with  acceptable  logic, 
he  provided  Christian  Michelfelder  in  1938  with  this  chronological 
survey  of  his  previous  books:  ‘Le  reveil,  c’est  dans  Colline;  puis 
l’homme  essaie  de  se  construire  sentimentalement,  et  c’est  Un  de 
Baumugnes:  il  dit  alors:  moi,  et  une  femme,  et  il  est  content.  Mais 
la  terre  dit:  et  moi?  et  c’est  Regain  et  le  mythe  de  Cybele  qui  y  est 

1  Giono  par  lui-metne,  p.  107. 
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contenu.  Et  l’homme  prend  conscience  de  la  terre,  et  a  la  fin  il  est  j 
content,  car  il  est  plante  en  elle  comme  une  colonne.  Mais  rhomme 
n’a  pas  encore  fait  tout  le  tour;  les  autres  homines  sont  la  qui  disent: 
et  nous?  et  avec  rage;  c’est  Le  Grand  Troupeau.  J’ai  voulu,  dans 
quelques  livres  qui  suivent,  et  dont  Jean  le  Bleu  termine  la  serie, 
etudier  le  secret  de  rhomme,  sa  vie  interieure.  L’homme  alors 
semblait  pose.  Il  restait  la  chose  essentielle,  celle  qu’ordinairement 
on  neglige  le  plus,  et  qui  est  cependant  la  plus  importante:  l’habitat, 
le  lieu  ou  vit  l’homme,  la  terre,  mais  non  plus  seulement  la  Mere 
nourriciere,  non,  toute  la  terre.  L’habitat,  c’est  ce  qui  se  montre  en 
tout  superieur  au  reste.  L’homme  tel  que  je  le  conqois  n’est  complet 
qu’apres  Le  Chant  du  Monde.  Il  peut  alors,  complet,  s’examiner  et 
vivre.  C’est  ce  qu’il  a  fait  dans  Que  Ma  Joie  Detneure,  et  dans  les 
oeuvres  qui  suivent.’1  All  Giono  is  here,  in  embryo:  the  naivete, 
the  wilful  pattern-making,  the  impatience  with  obstacles  to  his  own 
free  creation,  and  that  abstract,  because  over-generalized,  way  of 
thinking  which  curiously  characterizes  this,  like  many  another, 
enemy  of  intellectualism.  Giono  sees  his  progress  as  a  matter  of 
additions  to  and  enlargement  of  a  largely  static  initial  vision.  In 
short,  from  simplicity  he  inflates.  In  1938,  he  could  not  yet  clearly 
see  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  would  be  busy  cutting  away  the  over¬ 
growth,  in  a  search  for  his  own  lost  straightforwardness.  Above  all, 
in  this  description  of  his  work  up  to  1938,  he  airs  a  preconceived 
notion  about  human  nature:  that  it  pursues  a  restful  happiness;  and 
a  relative  unconcern  for  what  experience  might  alter  in  his  first  view. 

As  Giono’s  career  is  biassed,  it  is  feasible  to  invert  as  he  inverts, 
to  look  at  his  ambitions  before  his  achievements  or  failures.  While 
allowing  for  the  mystification  which  Giono  has  retained  in  maturity 
with  all  the  mischievousness  of  a  child,  an  examination  of  his 
pronouncements  on  his  own  creation  should  guide  us  towards  what 
he  has  actually  created. 

‘[Le  Chant  du  Monde],  precisement,  est  sans  patrie  geographique  et 
sans  epoque  definie.’2  The  river  which  sprawls  through  this  novel 
has  no  name.  It  is  best  to  start  negatively,  by  stripping  Giono  of 
some  of  the  false  foliage  critics  have  stuck  on  to  him.  He  is  not  a 
regional  novelist.  The  novel  set  in  a  definite  country  region  has 
often  been  used  for  moralising  purposes,  as  with  George  Sand ;  and, 
as  Ramuz  saw  and  attempted,  for  pointing  the  general  from  the 
local.  The  theory  runs  that,  as  man  is  less  spoilt  when  he  lives  close 

1  Jean  Giono  et  les  Religions  de  la  Terre,  p.  143. 

2  Quoted  in  K.  Clarke:  Le  Lyrisme  dans  V  oeuvre  de  Jean  Giono,  p.  99. 
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to  nature,  eternal  truths  are  more  easily  invested  in  his  person  and 
actions.  George  Sand  and  Ramuz  are  bound  up  with  their  native 
regions,  and  feel  a  certain  commitment  to  reproduce  it  with  some 
faithfulness.  As  soon  as  Giono  talks  of  his  region,  his  difference  from 
other  authors  who  have  written  of  or  from  a  home  in  the  provinces 
leaps  out. 

Giono’s  ‘Provence’  is  not  that  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  towns,  nor 
of  the  Cote  d’Azur  and  other  tourist  regions ;  it  is  not  the  trouba¬ 
dours’  Provence  of  Mistral  and  Ezra  Pound,  nor  the  bull  and 
mustang  Provence  of  Roy  Campbell.  Giono  does  spawn  tall  yarns 
as  plentifully  as  Daudet,  but  everywhere  repudiates  this  ‘Irish’ 
Provence,  and  hardly  ever  treats  lying  as  a  merely  comic  exercise. 
‘J’ai  fait  mes  experiences  dans  une  Provence  mal  connue,  pauvre, 
eloignee  des  routes,  une  terre  sans  touristes  heureusement,  toute 
humide  encore  des  eaux  du  deluge.  Pour  sa  delimitation  geogra- 
phique,  elle  est  la  entre  la  Durance  et  la  montagne  de  Lure.’1 

In  more  detail,  it  goes  no  further  south  than  a  line  joining  Grasse 
and  Avignon  (except  for  Marseilles,  where  Giono  once  worked, 
evoked  in  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee,  Noe  and  Mort  d’nn  Personnage).  To 
the  west  of  Manosque,  the  small  villages  of  Apt  and  Banon,  the 
setting  for  the  ‘Pan’  trilogy.  To  the  east,  the  plateau  of  Valensole, 
and  the  rough-hewn,  ruined  chateaux  around  Esparron.  To  the 
north  of  Manosque,  the  larger  towns  of  Gap  and  Sisteron;  and 
further  north-west,  the  harsh  uplands  of  Dauphine.  To  the  north¬ 
east,  the  route  to  the  Italian  border  and  Brian^on,  where  Giono  has 
often  taken  refuge  from  the  midsummer  heat.  It  was  in  that  lofty 
region  that  Giono  composed  his  magniloquent  essays  Les  Vraies 
Richesses  and  Le  Poids  du  Ciel.  Manosque  itself  has  a  core  of  narrow 
streets  lined  with  high  old  houses,  some  still  enclosing  stable-yards 
formerly  used  for  housing  horses  and  sheep  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
That  was  when  Manosque  was  an  ‘agglomeration  of  peasants’. 
To-day  it  has  anonymous  exterior  boulevards  skirting  the  old  walls, 
outcrops  of ‘cites  nouvelles’,  Riviera-style  stucco  villas.  His  favourite 
areas  stand  clear  of  Manosque,  the  austere  reaches  of  Upper  Provence 
where  tough  independence,  he  maintains,  still  holds  out.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  and  however  much  Provence  is  overwritten  by 
literary  men,  commercialized  by  tourism,  defaced  by  giant  hydro¬ 
electric  schemes,  it  remains  singular,  and  austerely  lovely.  Its  arid 
landscapes  and  blinding  light  hint  that,  whatever  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  can  be  painfully  extracted  from  it,  its  people 

1  ‘Complement  4  l’Eau  Vive,’  in  L'Eau  Vive,  p.  28. 
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need  their  own  rich  fund  of  invention  to  compete  with  their  harsh 
home.  Spiky  grass,  stubby  plants  and  bushes,  an  uncongested  wind 
streaming  through  dry  leaves  as  over  rapids,  and  making  the  loudest 
of  the  natural  sounds  that  alone  contrast  with  the  buzzing  stillness. 
It  seems  a  miracle  that  this  sun-gorged  land  ever  bursts  into  fruit. 
When  it  does,  it  is  like  a  miracle.  And  wonderment  repeats  itself 
every  year. 

As  such,  his  area  is  still  largely  unvisited,  except  by  those  ‘atteints 
par  la  gionisse’.1  It  has  the  untainted  quality,  the  timelessness,  the 
material  poverty  which  appeals  to  Giono’s  imagination.  ‘J’ai  com- 
pris  combien  ces  espaces  etaient  pauvres  en  realite  mais  riches  en 
imagination.’2  From  the  start,  he  wanted  no  hindrance  to  the  free 
play  of  his  mind.  Only  gradually  has  he  learnt  to  make  his  trans¬ 
forming  powers  capable  of  coping  with  existing,  crowded  man¬ 
made  structures  as  well  as  natural  empty  spaces.  Topographical  or 
sociological  truthfulness  do  not  concern  him.  He  is  a  poet,  not  a 
surveyor.  ‘Ou  Ton  se  trompe,  c’est  quand  on  croit  que  la  Provence 
est  une  terre  promise :  c’est  une  terre  pauvre  a  l’extreme  dans  les  trois 
quarts  de  sa  superficie.  Il  faut  inventer  ce  qui  n’y  est  pas.’3 

Since  1930,  Giono  has  spent  almost  all  his  time  wandering  freely 
about  Upper  Provence,  or  comfortably  settled  in  his  upper-floor 
study,  reading,  dreaming,  writing.  He  enjoys  there  that  ‘arriere- 
boutique’,  described  by  Montaigne,  that  oasis  of  calm  removed  from 
conjugal  and  civil  obligations,  that  paradox  of  an  enclosed  liberty, 
a  peopled  solitude.  Giono  has  admitted:  ‘J’ai  toujours  deteste  la 
foule.  J’aime  les  deserts,  les  prisons,  les  couvents.4  He  admires  the 
anti-social  precautions  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Upper  Provence  who 
live  in  barricaded  houses  and  rarely  venture  out.  Jocosely  Giono 
attributes  this  voluntary  reclusion  to  an  overweening  desire  for 
modest  pleasures,  or,  perhaps,  to  physical  apathy.5  This  alternating 
wish  to  contact  the  exterior  world  directly,  and  for  retirement  in 
which  to  reshape  what  he  has  observed,  is  the  dominant  element  of 
all  his  work.  The  first  wish  expresses  itself  most  fully  in  the  prewar 
books  and  the  second  in  the  postwar  novels.  Yet  the  two  tendencies 
coexist,  and  interweave  at  all  levels. 

To  the  lad  nourished  on  Homer,  the  rustling  holm-oaks  he  heard 
suggested  the  clanking  breastplates  he  had  read  about.  To  the  man 
sated  with  a  wider  culture,  the  whistle  of  passing  locomotives  brings 


1  Rene  Char,  quoted  in  Pugnet,  Jean  Giono,  p.  18. 

2  Giono,  on  record  Giono  vous  park.  3  Provence  (1954),  p.  230. 

4  Voyage  en  Italie,  pp.  12-13.  5  Provence  (1954),  p.  29. 
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to  mind  the  ‘heroic’  horns  of  a  Mozart  opera.  The  existing  world 
and  his  imagination,  with  the  help  often  of  literary  memories, 
cross-fecundate.  The  everyday  becomes  the  marvellous.  In  Giono’s 
world,  sense-impressions  count  most.  He  distorts  them  at  will. 

Despite  not  being  limited  to  his  region,  Giono’s  attachment  to  it 
is  undeniable.  His  roots  there  are  tangled  with  his  love  of  seclusion. 
Even  when  engaged  on  his  tedious  work  in  the  bank,  he  already 
could  rely  on  an  intense  sensory  awareness  and  inventiveness.  He 
possessed  it  as  a  child,  and  perhaps  it  is  especially  a  child’s  privilege, 
which,  more  fortunate  than  most,  Giono  has  retained  in  adulthood. 
The  Cumberland  poet,  Norman  Nicholson,  has  offered  reasons  why 
a  rooted  writer  should  be  better  able  to  preserve  his  childlikeness: 
‘For  him,  the  once-familiar  scenes  are  not  hidden  away,  hke  a 
photograph  in  an  album. . .  .  He  walks  through  streets  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  belong  both  to  the  world  of  the  adult  and  the 
world  of  the  child.  He  moves  through  a  landscape  charged  with 
memories.’1  Imaginative  escape  without  actual  movement:  the  child 
instinctively  played  with  what  the  grown  man  would  later  amplify 
and  exploit. 

Aware  of  the  dangers  of  narrowness,  of  solipsism,  Giono  trans¬ 
lated  his  view  of  the  interdependence  of  the  external  world  and  the 
imagination  into  a  fictional  man-nature  relationship.  This  give-and- 
take  between  man  and  his  habitat  is  the  theme  of  the  early  novels. 
‘Il  ne  faut  plus  isoler  le  personnage-homme,  [. .  .]  mais  le  montrer 
tel  qu’il  est,  c’est-a-dire  traverse,  imbibe,  lourd  et  lumineux  des 
effluves,  des  influences,  du  chant  du  monde.2  This  is  the  rhapsodic 
programme  for  the  peasant  novels.  Giono  pushes  it  further:  man 
must  be  not  only  receptive,  but  also  must  try  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  Penetration  must  be  added  to  observation.  In 
short,  the  programme  involves  the  conversion  of  peasants  into 
thinkers  or  poets.  His  real  country  is  the  one  where  his  men  and  his 
nature  can  confront  each  other,  struggle,  win  or  come  to  terms, 
unhampered  by  any  purely  local  or  indeed  national  considerations. 
‘Quand  je  vois  un  arbre,  je  dis  “arbre”;  je  ne  dis  jamais  “France”, 
(^a  n’existe  pas.’3 

It  should  follow  that  Giono  takes  scant  interest  in  dialects.  Though 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  whole  Felibrige  movement,  he  considers 
Mistral  ‘un  escroc  de  genie’,  and  his  disdain  for  Provencal  has  been 


1  The  Listener,  August  12th,  1954,  ‘On  Being  a  Provincial’. 

2  ‘Le  Chant  du  Monde’,  a  fragment,  in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie,  p.  218. 

8  Jean  le  Bleu,\ p.  302. 
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exaggerated  by  critics  taken  in  by  his  sedulous  avoidance  of  merely 
local  traditions.  It  affected  the  vocabulary  of  his  early  novels,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  quaintness  of  speech  was  not 
deliberately  chosen  by  Giono.  It  remains  true  that,  in  the  main,  the 
language  of  his  characters  is  neither  typical  of  his  region  nor  standard 
spoken  French.  It  is  Gionese. 

His  initial  scheme  was  to  depict  man  laying  himself  open  to  the 
natural  world,  learning  to  live  with  it  fully,  to  grasp  its  mystery,  and 
to  be  the  spokesman  for  its  mute  purposes,  and  in  so  doing  to  reveal 
his  own  latent  poetic  powers.  At  a  later,  less  vertiginous  and  more 
truthful  moment,  he  reduces  this  ambition  to  himself.  He  is  not 
reproducing  reality,  but  his  own  highly  subjective  reaction  to  it. 
‘Je  me  suis  toujours  ajoute  aux  choses.  Il  n’y  a  pas  une  miette  de 
realite  objective  dans  ce  que  j’ecris,  j’invente  ma  carte  de  geographie 
physique  et  politique,  mon  hydrographie  et  ma  rose  des  vents,  sans 
parler  de  ma  chimie  personnels,  et  je  place  mes  asiles  de  fous  ou  je 
veux,  au  dela  des  decrets  prefectoraux.’1  The  second  programme, 
in  fact,  is  no  less  arrogant  than  the  first.  It  has  a  ring  of  Rimbaud  in 
it,  that  is  belied  by  the  actual  practice:  not  surrealism,  but  highly 
inflated  realism.  His  extremes  are  not  impossible,  only  incredible; 
and  we  can  learn  to  believe  in  the  incredible,  if  only  briefly.  Giono 
acts  on  the  basic  assumption  that  ‘Les  hommes  ne  peuvent  pas  se 
passer  d’habitations  magiques’.2  He  appoints  himself  the  supplier. 
As  was  his  friend  Gide,  Giono  is  deeply  interested  in  natural  history. 
His  sense-impressions  resemble  specimens  collected  on  excursions, 
either  into  nature,  books  or  his  own  imagination,  and  brought  back 
to  be  worked  on  in  his  private  laboratory.  There,  not  content  with 
recording  and  displaying  them,  he  moves  on  from  natural  history 
to  alchemy,  and  transforms  his  gathered  samples  into  new  substances. 
The  liar  is  also  a  sorcerer. 

‘L’aire  du  plateau  est  un  grand  tapis  magique  suspendu  dans  les 
etoiles.’3  The  games  played  by  the  imagination  can  be  joyful  or 
terrible.  The  magic  world  of  Panic  joy  can  turn  easily  to  terror. 
Poetry  and  madness  can  slide  together.  The  poet  Bobi,  a  fanatic,  is 
destroyed;  Giono’s  Ulysses  is  partly  crazy.  In  fact,  the  desired 
dionysiac  involvement  depends  on  the  acceptance  of  this 
ambivalence. 

Giono  claims  for  himself  the  artist’s  privilege.  Not,  as  with 
Balzac,  to  ‘faire  concurrence  a  l’etat  civil’,  but  to  compete  with  the 


1  Preface  to  Pages  Immortelles  de  Virgile,  p.  38. 

2  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  14. 


3  Manosque  des  Plateaux,  p.  45. 
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created  world  by  fabricating  a  superior  rival.  Giono  fancies  himself 
a  literary  demiurge,  turned  recently  into  a  kind  of  divine  overseer, 
prodding  his  characters  about  like  a  cat  with  balls  of  wool.  In  that 
amorphous  hotchpotch  of  a  book,  Noe,  that  limbo  inhabited  by 
inchoate  fictional  characters  who  plague  him,  Giono  whimsically 
reports,1  to  be  allowed  to  live,  he  gives  a  full  statement  of  this 
demiurge  function:  ‘J’entends  voleter  [.  . .]  d’autres  ombres,  [. . .] 
de  mille  hommes  ou  femmes,  couches  ou  debout,  heureux  ou 
malheureux  [.  .  .]  [qui  cherchent]  l’occasion  de  sortir  de  ce  Hades 
des  personnages  de  roman  ou  ils  sont,  en  substance  non  creee.’2  He 
boasts  of  anarchic  liberty  for  the  imagination.  He  can  no  more  stop 
playing,  experimenting,  inventing,  than  can  a  child  with  toys.  And, 
like  a  child,  he  expresses  his  nature  in  his  game. 

Giono’s  world  is  perhaps  even  more  fictitious  than  most  created 
by  novelists,  less  tied  to  observable  reality.  He  departs  from  a  real 
region,  but  it  is  so  little  known  that  readers,  unable  to  verify,  may 
confuse  the  factual  area  with  Giono’s  fictional  version.  The  extreme 
profusion  of  physical  detail  adds  to  the  mix-up.  Such  proliferation 
may  be  intended  to  aid  the  illusion — the  camouflage  utilized  to 
suspend  our  only  too  willing  disbelief  in  his  extraordinary  world. 

Gide  said  that,  in  the  main,  French  novelists  have  been  moralists 
rather  than  creators.  Perhaps  Giono’s  individuality  lies  in  his  being 
outside  this  tradition.  His  sheer  volume  of  output,  the  creation  of  a 
private  world,  however  bizarre,  the  hypnotic  quality  of  his  image¬ 
making  and  narration,  make  him  a  purely  productive  writer.  Dis¬ 
cussing  Giono  in  terms  of  the  progressive  organizing  of  a  privately 
created  world  fits  in  with  his  own  review  of  his  career.  He  admitted 
to  Michelfelder  that  each  of  his  books  gradually  increased  his  scope; 
that  he  learnt  how  to  handle  more  and  more  characters  simultane¬ 
ously.  His  work  develops  outward,  in  size,  from  a  fixed  centre.  His 
notions  change  little,  except  that  he  gradually  sloughs  off  excesses 
after  indulgence.  His  main  and  lasting  problem  would  be:  how  to 
give  the  illusion  of  mobility  to  a  set  of  intuitions  and  convictions 
basically  static.  The  liar  keeps  on  the  move,  assumes  different  shapes, 
but  the  core  of  his  existence  lies  in  his  lying. 

1  Cf.  Montaigne  bemused,  ‘Quand  je  joue  a  ma  chatte,  qui  s^ait  si  elle  passe  son  temps  de 
moy,  plus  que  je  ne  fois  d’elle?  Nous  nous  entretenons  de  singeries  reciproques’.  Essais, 
Book  II,  chap.  xii. 

2  Nod,  p.  81. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


USES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 

NE  lisez  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee  qu’a  titre  documentaire.  C’est  la 
que  j’ai  jete  ma  gourme,  voila  tout.’1  It  is  a  verbal  game 
(Giono  would  now  say  a  ‘divertissement’),  a  prose-poem  stuffed 
with  images.  From  his  first  published  work,  the  poems  Accompagnes 
de  la  Flute — overcoated,  stiffly  stylized  friezes  of  mythological  and 
local  figures  (Venus  and  Pan  mingle  with  Babeau  and  Marius) 
romping  in  bucolic  flight  and  capture — it  is  clear  that  Giono’s  earliest 
inspiration  came  from  his  greedy  reading,  in  nineteenth-century 
translations,  of  the  classics.  He  felt  the  need  to  repay  a  debt  for 
pleasures  received.  Virgil  and  Homer  opened  his  eyes.  It  cost  him 
no  effort  to  transfer  their  rustic  or  warlike  descriptions  into  the 
scenery  around  him.  ‘Je  lus  l’lliade  au  milieu  des  bles  murs  [.  .  .] 
Cette  bataille,  ce  corps  a  corps  danseur  qui  faisait  balancer  les  gros 
poings  comme  des  floquets  de  fouets,  ces  epieux,  ces  fleches,  ces 
hurlements,  [.  . .]  et  les  robes  de  femmes  qui  flottaient  vers  les  gerbes 
etendues:  J’etais  dans  l’lliade  rousse.’2  The  Homeric  myth  permeates 
everything.  Still  finding  his  feet,  Giono  leant  temporarily  on  the 
two  old  masters.  He  begins  with  an  ultra-bookish  pastiche.  Yet, 
although  it  is  primarily  an  outlet  for  verbal  steam,  Naissance  de 
fOdyssee  introduces  several  of  Giono’s  dominant  themes,  inserted 
in  a  preposterous  version  of  the  ancient  story  that,  however,  does  not 
clash  with  his  genuine  love  of  Homer.  There  is  affection  in  the 
jesting,  which  causes  Ulysses  to  triumph  by  blundering. 

Ulysses  invents  all  the  details  of  his  Odyssey  by  watching  the 
antics  of  a  scrap  of  wood  sailing  round  an  ornamental  pond.  This 
optical  trick  gives  a  pointer  to  Giono’s  own  method  of  enlarging  a 
noticed  fragment  into  a  whole  new  world.  In  this  process  imagina¬ 
tiveness  and  lying  lie  wedded;  the  dream-world  created  can  take 
possession  of  its  owner.  Imagination  is  essentially  ambivalent.  It 
begins  in  curiosity,  with  perhaps  a  certain  objectivity  because  the 
self  is  partly  suspended ;  but,  when  it  wearies  of  the  initial  spate  of 
extraversion,  it  continues  its  usual  habit  of  bestowing  human 
preoccupations  on  non-human  material.  In  the  trusting  use  of  the 

1  Unpublished  letter  to  Gide,  March  7th,  1929. 
s  Jean  le  Bleu,  pp.  164—5. 
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senses  lies  a  mingling  of  delight  and  danger.  The  imagination  acts 
as  a  narcotic,  a  means  of  lifting  us  beyond  the  visible  world.  It 
depends  on  its  beauty  or  relevance  whether  the  news  we  bring  back 
from  beyond  is  disbelieved  or  not  by  others.  If  it  is,  we  have  the 
final  consolation  of  pleasing  at  least  ourselves.  The  sense  of  wonder 
possibly  attained  is  made  more  acute  by  its  very  fragility. 

While  hinting  that  the  owner  of  a  vigorous  imagination  such  as 
his  is  a  privileged  being,  Giono  does  not  deny  the  faculty  to  every- 
man:  ‘Ils  sont  incapables  de  fabriquer  des  images  mais  ils  ont  vu 
cent  fois  un  saule  dans  le  brouillard  etre  plus  qu’un  saule  et  leur 
donner  a  penser.’1  In  the  moving  story,  La  Vie  de  Mile  Amandine, 
Giono  tells  of  a  lonely  girl  who  learns  how  to  populate  the  solitude 
round  her.  When  she  gazes  at  the  tree  stripped  of  leaves  outside  her 
lakeside  house,  ‘pendant  les  journees  claires  de  l’hiver,  les  grosses 
hourques  de  carriers  naviguaient  a  voiles  ouvertes,  a  travers  l’arbre, 
comme  des  oiseaux’.2  Private  dream-worlds  can  exist,  and  are 
almost  incited  by  phenomena  themselves.  ‘Demesure’  can  be 
achieved  everywhere.  On  the  high,  bald  plateaux  which  so  often 
provide  the  setting  for  Giono’s  flights,  the  sun  ‘dresse  entre  les  cypres 
les  treteaux  d’un  theatre  de  mirage’.3  Giono’s  style  is  frequently  a 
concatenation,  an  explosion  of  images;  his  ‘thought’  has  irrational 
ellipses;  the  structure  of  his  novels  depends  often  on  recurrent 
metaphorical  motifs :  it  is  a  theatre  of  mirage  he  offers  to  his  audience. 

Naissance  de  YOdyssee  displays  this  eagerness  for  illusion-making. 
The  mythological  setting  helps,  because  he  can  bring  in  the  extrava¬ 
gant  without  jarring.  But,  typically,  he  has  transformed  Ulysses 
from  the  man  who,  in  Homer,  lied  to  others,  into  a  man  given  to 
fabricating  a  private  reality  as  a  refuge.  In  Presentation  de  Pan,  there 
is  a  man  who  savours  of  both  Bobi  (by  his  contortionist  skills)  and 
Ulysses  (by  his  persuasive  fantasies).  He  swears  that  ever  since  the 
day  he  learnt  to  put  his  neck  under  his  knee  he  has  seen  great  fishes 
swimming  across  the  sky.  Like  Ulysses,  he  intoxicates  himself  with 
his  verbal  powers;  he  tours  the  fairs  and  sells  his  daydreams.  The 
poetic  ideal  has  there  become  a  gimmick,  imaginativeness  degener¬ 
ated  into  fancy,  and  ‘demesure’  turned  into  mechanical  falsehood: 
all  the  dangers  of  a  devotion  to  sense-impressions. 

The  ambiguity  is  always  present.  Does  imagination  see  into,  or 
merely  concoct?  ‘La  brume  etincelante  me  brule  les  yeux  comme 
un  nuage  de  sel,  si  bien  que  je  ne  vois  plus  le  monde  mais  les  images 


1  Voyage  ett  Italie,  p.  90. 

*  Provence  (1935),  p.  155.  (In  L’Eau  Vive.) 


2  p.  88.  In  L’Eau  Vive. 
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de  mon  desir.’1  This  is  Giono’s  usual  conclusion,  though  he  swings 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  in  his  propagandist  period,  he 
definitely  takes  himself  for  a  seer  with  the  privilege  of  criticizing 
and  righting  mankind’s  behaviour.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  to 
decide  whether  Giono’s  version  compels  our  attention,  if  only  during 
the  reading  of  his  books.  He  describes  excellently  what  he  has  little 
or  no  experience  of:  swimming,  ploughing,  fencing  and  horse- 
riding.  He  quickly  realized  that  the  evocative  counts  more  than  the 
accurate:  we  can  nearly  all  see  straight;  not  many  can  see  (enticingly) 
crooked.  He  has  grown  increasingly  arrogant:  ‘J’ai  ma  vision  du 
monde;  je  suis  le  premier  (parfois  le  seul)  a  me  servir  de  cette  vision, 
au  lieu  de  me  servir  d’une  vision  commune.  Ma  sensibilite  depouille 
la  realite  quotidienne  de  tous  ses  masques;  et  la  voila,  telle  qu’elle 
est  :  magique.’2 

The  mind’s  magic  rules  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee.  The  main  theme 
is  Ulysses’  construction  of  an  imaginary  world  to  serve  as  a  buffer- 
state  against  the  threatened  incursion  of  hostile  gods  and  men.  A 
myth  acts  as  protection  against  other  (possible)  myths.  Ulysses 
flounders  between  a  superstitious  belief  in  their  existence,  and  a  wild 
flouting.  Two  means  of  escaping  his  worries  sustain  him:  wine,  and 
the  fabulous  legend  of  cunning  and  prowess  he  inflates  or  lets  expand 
round  his  name.  The  second  means  is  more  fruitful,  since  it  comes 
from  within.  Then,  however  illusory  the  effects,  it  can  be  held  as 
creative. 

Ulysses’  recurring  fear  of  the  return  of  the  gods  in  vengeance 
foreshadows  the  man-nature  conflict,  and  integration,  of  the  later 
books.  As  well  as  the  interrelation  of  man  and  nature,  Giono  here 
constantly  commingles  the  human  and  the  supernatural.  Giono’s 
Ulysses  suffers  continuously  from  fear — of  the  invasion  of  the  gods 
he  half  disbelieves  in,  of  his  coming  contest  with  Antinous,  of  his 
own  overactive  imagination.  Despite  his  own  countless  infidelities 
(‘he  loathed  the  fraud,  yet  would  not  bed  alone’),3  he  also  torments 
himself  by  doubting  Penelope’s  faithfulness,  and  is  haunted  by  erotic 
memories.  Pursued  by  the  past,  distracted  by  the  present,  apprehen¬ 
sive  about  the  future,  he  is  ageing  and  losing  what  strength  he  had. 
As  a  compensation,  his  mother-wit  flourishes  to  guard  him.  This  is, 
not  the  champion  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  the  crafty  yarn-spinner, 
relying  far  more  on  his  tongue  than  on  his  biceps. 


1  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  182. 
3  Robert  Graves :  Ulysses. 


2  No/,  p.  139. 
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He  can  always  come  up  with  a  fanciful  tale,  passing  himself  off 
as  a  wandering  king  or  a  hunter.  But  even  he  has  to  recognize  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  imagination  when  some  more  practical  means  of 
escape,  from  Circe’s  isle,  is  needed.  His  dream-ships  soon  fade.  He 
swivels  between  hope  and  pessimism.  His  fearful  mind  equips 
Antinous  with  huge  arms;  he  would  give  up  the  quest  but  the 
needling  image  of  Penelope’s  body  lures  him  on.  The  night  spent 
round  the  inn-fire,  when  he  terrorizes  his  listeners  with  his  tales  of 
the  anarchic  gods  (as  Giono  at  the  Contadour  was  able  to  do), 
teaches  him  the  value  of  projected  auto-suggestion.  He  is  a  Bouche 
d’or,  as  Albin,  Antonio,  Bobi  and  Angelo  will  later  be.  He  can  now 
enthrall  others  besides  himself,  but,  fascinated  with  these  fantasies, 
he  sees  less  and  less  reason  for  taking  action.  He  is  virtually  empty. 
His  lies  put  flesh  on  his  skeleton.  Throughout,  images  of  infiltration 
and  evacuation  parallel  his  successive  depths  and  peaks  of  fear,  and 
fear  conquered. 

The  undercurrent  question  of  this  novel  is  the  eternal  puzzle:  what 
is  truth?  Giono’s  version  of  Penelope,  unfaithful,  plots  with 
Antinous  a  false  picture  of  the  intervening  years.  So  two  mother- 
wits  pit  themselves  against  each  other.  She  awaits  the  return  of  the 
Ulysse  de  la  chanson;  he  expects  to  fmd  a  wife  both  faithful  and  as 
lovely  as  the  day  he  left.  The  romantic  irony  bites  when  they 
eventually  re-meet.  They  exchange  a  duet  of  lies,  a  travesty  of  the 
amorous  duo  of  Rodrigue  and  Chimene.  In  Homer,  Ulysses’  dis¬ 
guise  was  a  real  one.  Here,  Penelope  wonders  whether  his  appear¬ 
ance  is  a  disguise,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  just  the  un-mythical  Ulysses 
gone  decrepit. 

Ulysses’  old  companion,  Archias,  lives  in  a  different  kind  of 
private  world.  After  a  blow  on  the  head  received  at  Troy,  he  sees 
visions  of  the  gods,  and  his  loud-mouthed  delusions  terrify  all  who 
hear.  But  the  strongest  irony  comes  with  Telemachus.  Absent 
during  most  of  the  plot,  he  goes  through  real,  exciting  ordeals. 
Nobody  will  listen  to  them.  Reality  is  insipid.  Only  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  lies  can  spellbind.  Truth  is  extremely  relative.  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  annoyed  by  Telemachus  at  a  banquet,  responds  with 
an  allegory  demonstrating  its  multivalency. 

Throughout  the  story,  despite  his  many  sources  of  fear,  Ulysses 
has  cheered  himself  by  his  awareness  that  his  fecund  invention  can 
provide  a  sanctuary.  He  detests  the  land,  for  it  inhibits  that  freedom, 
that  absence  of  responsibilities,  which  only  the  sea  allows  him.  He 
reproduces,  then,  from  memory  the  facets  of  the  sea  which  in  his 
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own  mind  he  can  recompose  into  a  secret  domain.  Rolling  fields 
are  midwives  to  the  illusion.  His  protector,  Pallas,  also  helps,  by 
spreading  a  cloak  of  glamour  over  the  more  obnoxious  sights  of  the 
real  world.  Having  eliminated  Antinous  in  a  farcical  accident  after 
the  homecoming  banquet,  Ulysses  begins  to  drift  increasingly  into 
his  dream.  To  protect  himself  and  to  avoid  being  called  upon  to 
act,  he  decides  to  play  up  to  his  legend — in  words.  That  imagination 
which  had  caused  so  many  useless  fears  will  be  from  now  on  used 
methodically  to  ward  off  any  menace  to  his  peace.  Since  his  material, 
erotic  existence  is  at  last  stabilized,  he  can  indulge  in  his  game. 

‘Son  ombre  le  precedait,  fuselee  comme  une  carene.  Cette 
ressemblance  l’amusa.  Les  muriers,  les  oliviers,  les  touffes  de  figuiers, 
dressaient  sur  la  terre  nue  la  figure  d’un  archipel  minuscule.’1  This 
chance  effect  of  light  incites  him  to  embroider  further,  until  he 
becomes  wholly  involved;  his  body  too  joins  in  the  enthusiastic 
game,  imitating  a  ship :  anchoring  in  a  patch  of  shade,  then  steering 
for  a  distant  tree.  After  pretending  to  be  the  ship,  he  goes  on  to  the 
climax  of  his  game,  where  he  exteriorizes  his  imaginings.  His 
accomplice  is  an  ornamental  pond.  From  a  spool  of  wood  rigged 
with  a  piece  of  twig,  he  makes  up  a  rough  toy-boat,  and  sets  it  off 
on  the  pond  waters.  It  undergoes  adventures  which  parallel  the 
fabulous  record  of  his  Odyssey,  ‘ce  periple  deja  celebre  que  la  langue 
d’Ulysse  avait  fait  decrire  a  sa  nef  fantome’.2  Soon  ‘demesure’  is  at 
work:  ‘La  scene  grandissait  jusqu’a  emplir  de  son  horreur  tout  le 
cadre  de  l’horizon.  Il  se  sentait  embarque  sur  le  fragile  bois  de  la 
cannette.’3  The  spool-ship  enters  and  escapes  from  the  trap  formed 
by  scabious :  Scylla ;  and  from  the  maelstrom  caused  by  a  tiny  sluice¬ 
gate:  Charybdis.  The  dream  grows  more  and  more  animated  and 
populated.  Ulysses  thinks  up  crews,  and  overhears  their  talk. 
Eventually,  the  toy-boat  completes  the  circuit,  and  now  stands  for 
a  majestic  symbol  of  power,  its  stature  magnified  by  the  perils  of 
its  odyssey.  Ulysses’  plaything  has  initiated  him  into  a  fantasy-world 
of  romance  and  heroism.  He,  the  former  shell,  is  at  last  filled;  he 
feels  himself  swelling  up  with  the  crop  of  new  yams. 

His  fields  appear  to  crawl  up  like  tamed  beasts  to  lick  his  feet:  he 
is  the  still  axle  round  which  his  world  spins.  He  is  now  immersed 
in  the  dionysiac  illusion,  drunk  with  his  private  joy.  It  is  patently 
limited.  The  circuit  of  the  toy-boat  is  a  vicious  circle.  Playing  can 


1  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee,  p.  223. 

2  p.  227.  3  Ibid. 
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be  harmful.  Earlier  in  the  story,  making  himself  out  as  a  man  pur¬ 
sued  by  vindictive  fate,  Ulysses  uses  Giono’s  favourite  image:  ‘Si, 
gonfle  de  courage,  il  s’obstine,  le  chemin  qu’il  suit  se  tord  et  revient 
sur  lui-meme  coniine  un  serpent  qui  se  mord  la  queued1  The  gamut  of 
his  inventiveness  is  restricted,  in  fact,  to  the  limits  of  the  pond.  The 
voyaging  boat  always  comes  back  to  himself;  he  always  triumphs; 
he  is  self-entranced.  He  has  retreated,  is  safe — for  a  time.  He  must 
still  return  to  the  everyday  world  and  face  up  to  Telemachus’  fury. 
The  outer  world  reinstates  itself.  The  last  image  in  the  novel  is  of 
Telemachus,  the  genuine  adventurer,  weary  of  his  father’s  unsub¬ 
stantiated  legend,  making  ready  to  assault:  sharpening  a  stave  with 
a  bill-hook. 

Throughout  the  novel,  as  a  counterbalance  to  Ulysses’  hermetic 
attitude,  his  solipsism,  Giono  depicts  scenes  of  richly  solid  daily  life. 
In  this  way,  he  contrasts  darkly  fearful  nights,  when  the  inn-fire  is 
an  oasis  of  light,  with  exuberant,  sun-blessed  activity.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Giono  himself  believes  in  a  power  of  illusion  at  work  in  the 
universe,  as  Gide  often  suspected  the  presence  of  Satan.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  his  capacity  as  an  imaginative  yam-spinner,  he  conceives  of 
the  individual’s  power  of  inventing  dream-refuges  within  the 
existing  dense  world  of  common  reality,  a  world  whose  existence 
he  never  seriously  doubts,  but  which  he  often  belittles  for  its  limita¬ 
tions.  His  primary  concern  is  with  the  realness  of  illusion,  its  capacity 
for  having  a  satisfying  impact  over  the  whole  sensibility.  And  so  he 
can,  on  the  one  hand,  build  a  universe  of  mirages,  and,  on  the  other, 
revel  in  the  unending  density  and  succulence  of  the  real  world.  He 
rarely  mentions  the  divine  without  some  quip;  God  for  him  has 
something  of  a  celestial  joker.  Life  itself  may  appear  to  him  one 
colossal  joke,  in  the  long  view,  but  moving  or  joyous  in  the  here- 
and-now.  Poetry  and  prose  are  not  enemies  but  complementary, 
as,  in  truth,  they  are  in  Don  Quixote  (Cervantes’  affection  goes  to 
the  seedy  real  inns  as  well  as  to  the  Knight’s  castles  in  Spain). 

‘Les  ombres  aiment  conime  des  melanges  de  vent,  mais  les  chairs 
sont  sous  la  loi  d’Eros,  et  Ton  doit  obeir  a  la  loi  d’Eros  [.  . .]  pour 
que  la  grande  flamme  flambe.’2  Giono’s  people  have  free  minds, 
but  their  bodies  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  fatality.  As  well  as  Ulysses’ 
illusion  shaped  in  solitude,  Giono  treats  us  to  congregations  of  people 
intermingled  in  sensuality,  in  eating  at  banquets,  in  listening  to  tales 
recited  by  wanderers,  and  to  the  sprawling,  rumbustious  movement 
of  markets  and  seaports.  The  self-indulgence  remains  the  same  in 

1  p.  61  (my  italics).  2  p.  131. 
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both  worlds.  Life  is  the  present  moment,  and  must  be  sucked  dry 
of  its  rewarding  pulp.  In  this  erogenous  world,  all  is  temptation. 
There  is  no  self-abnegation,  only  various  types  of  hunger.  Giono 
excuses  Penelope’s  impatient  thighs.  Young  Kalidassa,  like  several 
of  his  adolescent  characters,  commits  suicide  out  of  her  very  fullness 
of  life,  when  she  cannot  complete  her  violent  love  for  Antinous. 
Even  the  apparently  inward-turned  Ulysses  opens  up  to  stimuli.  A 
scene  in  the  market  prepares  for  the  Banon  fair  in  Regain.  This 
description  of  a  variegated  babel  of  noise,  a  riot  of  crude  shapes  and 
colours,  balances  Ulysses’  frequent  dreaminess.  (Giono  is  presumably 
remembering  a  Marseilles  fish-market;  he  worked  in  Marseilles  in 
the  early  1920s.)  In  all,  neither  the  extraordinary  nor  the  normal 
win:  they  balance  in  tension. 

In  germ,  this  novel  contains  the  supposed  ‘two’  worlds  of  Giono: 
the  teeming,  earthy  one,  and  the  other,  with  its  privately  conducted 
imaginings.  Giono  implies,  and  this  is  what  links  his  superficially 
distinct  two  manners,  that  lying,  self-delusion  and  the  construction 
of  a  personal,  static  sanctuary,  can  give  as  much  joy  as  the  open, 
dynamic  relationship  between  the  senses  and  nature.  As  such, 
Naissance  de  I’Odyssee,  as  well  as  being  a  verbal  gambit,  is  a  prelude 
to  the  rest  of  Giono’s  novels.  Its  themes,  and  its  method  of  narration, 
reappear  in  later  works.  Ulysses’  refuge-dream  will  become  the 
Quixotic  world  of  imagined  romance  in  which  many  of  Giono’s 
latter-day  characters  breathe.  As  Homer  colours  Giono’s  early 
world,  so  Cervantes  will  the  later  one.  Already,  this  novel  is,  like 
Cervantes’,  an  inverted  epic. 

The  question  of  reality  will  keep  recurring  because  of  the  am¬ 
biguous  streaks  running  through  all  of  Giono’s  work :  the  paradoxes 
and  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  joy,  of  heroism;  the  two-edged 
quality  of  subjective  illusions,  and  even  of  true  contact  with  nature. 
Giono  will  lead  himself  astray,  as  Ulysses  does  in  his  game,  but  into 
regions  where  he  does  not  belong.  This  will  be  an  aberration  from 
his  true  course  which,  like  Ulysses’  toy-boat,  always  describes  a 
circle. 

Giono  cannot  stop  playing  at  constructing;  he  reveals  his  nature 
in  this  way.  In  Ulysses’  playing  with  his  boat  on  the  pond  we  have 
the  perfect  childlike  image  of  this.  ‘Je  plante  les  decors  pour  les 
mille  drames  qui  precipitent  soudain  leurs  personnages  dans  mes 
carrefours  sacres.’1  Reverie  precedes  representation,  poetry  comes 
before  truth.  As  Giono  started,  so  will  he  continue. 

1  Noe,  p.  226. 
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This  novel  also  introduces  Colline,  Giono’s  first  ‘serious’  novel. 
Constant  images  of  menace  mark  this  book,  with  its  heady  living 
and  speedy  extinctions:  ‘La  cypriere,  courbee  en  lame  de  faucille, 
plantait  sa  come  dans  les  murailles  de  Megalopolis.’1  Already  the 
great  manmade  city  is  threatened  by  natural  growths.  Ulysses’  fear 
of  the  gods  he  spasmodically  believes  in  becomes,  in  Colline,  the 
sudden  realization  by  peasants  of  forces  external  to  man  and  beyond 
his  control.  Superstitions  rage  in  both  books.  Ulysses  wonders 
whether  the  old  tales  of  trees  weeping  when  cut  have  truth,  or 
whether  men  are  gulled  by  them,  for,  undeceived  about  the  temple 
servants  of  religion,  he  fears  the  unconstricted  pagan  deities  them¬ 
selves:  ‘La  plupart  du  temps,  celui  qui  a  son  nom  inscrit  sur  le 
fronton  se  soucie  peu  de  la  maison  bade  pour  lui,  et,  indifferent,  il 
etire  au-dessus  du  monde  son  immense  corps  translucide.’2  The 
notion  of  the  relative  nature  of  truth  rejoins  that  of  the  possible 
existence  of  extra-human  powers  at  work  in  the  world  of  men. 
While  words  can  create  a  fictitious  world,  they  cannot  anaesthetize 
the  real,  wild  one,  nor  silence  ‘la  voix  cruelle  de  la  terre  fibre’.3  As 
in  Colline,  a  dried-up  spring  restarts  to  flow.  On  the  whole,  the 
actual  deities  are  presented  in  often  ludicrous  postures;  nature  itself 
is  regarded  with  awe.  This  book  dwells  on  man’s  mythopoeic 
faculties,  and  suggests  that  the  gods  were  man’s  first  invention. 

Amid  all  the  levity,  Giono  has  probably  captured  some  of  the 
quality  of  myth,  while  mocking  it.  As  Huizinga  has  reminded, 
myths  are  based  on  ‘boundless  exaggeration  and  confusion  of  pro¬ 
portion,  carefree  inconsistencies  and  whimsical  variations’,  and 
belief  in  them  ‘is  almost  certainly  tinged  with  humour’.4  He  makes 
a  further  point,  and  Giono’s  practice  falls  in  with  his  theory:  that 
much  ancient  myth-making  is  both  ‘primitive  yet  curiously  book¬ 
ish’.5  The  epigraph  to  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee  comes  from  Ronsard, 
as  do  the  occasionally  archaic  vocabulary  and  constructions  (‘Si 
gentes  joues  et  regard  si  genant. . . .  Lirelis  perdus  sur  sa  flute  de 
cannette  a  l’ombrette. . . .  L’anier  ruisselait  de  paroles  coinme  de 
sources  la  montagne  genereuse’).6  But  mostly  it  is  Giono’s  fresh- 
minted  images,  over-precious  as  yet,  which  contribute  to  the  lush 
texture  of  this  novel :  ‘Les  deux  antennes  de  son  regard  palperent  la 
chair  doree  du  jour.’7  As  much  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  eyes 
possess  the  world,  erotically. 


1  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee,  p.  79. 
4  Op.  cit.,  p.  129. 


2  p.  59. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  138. 


p.  67. 
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It  appears  that,  early  in  life,  Giono  set — not  hard,  but  sufficiently 
for  us  to  look  ahead  and  link  his  later  with  his  earlier  work.  Ulysses’ 
game  may  be  seen  as  a  microcosm  of  Giono’s  career,  his  literary 
divertissement.  In  the  first  stages,  when  he  ‘navigates’  the  trees,  he 
imagines  himself  a  ship;  his  own  person  forms  the  centre  of  the 
illusion.  Likewise,  in  his  heroic  peasant-cycle,  Giono  will  be  in¬ 
volved,  will  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  fiction  and  persuade  himself 
that  it  has  moral  value  as  a  way  of  life.  The  second  stage  of  the 
game,  when,  like  the  deists’  god,  Ulysses  gives  the  initial  impetus 
to  the  toy-boat  which  is  then  free  to  follow  whatever  course  it  will, 
resembles  the  later  Giono,  deriving  diversion  from  the  joyous  or 
pathetic  antics  of  characters  created  by  himself,  but  at  a  greater 
distance,  more  like  a  ring-master  than  a  participant.  Irony  and  love 
provide  the  special  tone  of  Naissance  de  I’Odyssee,  just  as  the  primitive 
and  the  sophisticated  fuse  to  make  Ulysses  a  typical  Giono  hero:  a 
mythological  aristocrat  who  is  wily  and  coarse  as  a  peasant. 

As  Gide  prepared  for  more  serious  treatment  of  problems  by  first 
presenting  them  farcically  in  a  ‘sotie’,  so  Giono’s  Naissance  de 
I'Odyssee,  an  inverted  epic,  anticipates  the  graver  books  to  follow. 
An  established  legend  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  in  a  revolution 
preceding  a  new  republic.  Yet  even  in  this  farce,  a  dominant  feature 
of  all  Giono’s  work  stands  clear:  the  individual  imagination, 
functioning  in  a  refuge.  Giono’s  world  starts  with  a  retreat. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  FIRST  MEN 
(a)  Colline 

COLLINE  excited  on  appearance.  Gide  welcomed  it  as  a  gust  of 
fresh  country  air  into  the  hothouse  of  1920s  literature.  In  it 
Giono  does  not  stray  far  from  the  traditional  representation  of 
peasant  life  as  brutish  and  superstitious.  All  the  same,  he  grants  his 
countrymen  a  poetically  sensitive  awareness  of  nature  that  would 
be  a  luxury  to  a  practising  farmer.  More,  he  exaggerates  the  struggle 
between  the  smallholder  and  a  harsh  corner  of  creation  into  a 
generalized  drama  of  man  against  the  natural  world. 

Giono  himself  is  of  artisan,  not  peasant,  stock.  His  father  was  an 
independent  craftsman,  a  shoemaker,  who,  despite  his  poverty,  was 
one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  working-classes.  Giono  has  not  spent 
more  than  lengthy  vacations  in  working  contact  with  the  land.  His 
frequent  ‘balades’  have  given  him  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
countryside,  yet  he  remains  something  of  a  second  cousin,  a  ‘Mon¬ 
sieur’,  to  the  people  he  describes,  or,  rather,  transforms.  For,  while 
presenting  peasants  in  familiar  fashion  as  distrustful,  mean,  only 
uniting  in  the  face  of  common  danger,  crude  to  the  extent  of 
bestiality  and  capable  of  only  a  very  rough  kindness,  Giono  yet 
seeks  to  lift  them  above  the  ordinary  level  by  giving  them  a  sense 
of  the  macrocosm. 

Perhaps,  after  Naissance  de  fOdyssee,  a  very  bookish  tale,  Giono 
felt  the  need  to  bring  into  his  world  some  barbarous  forces  to  con¬ 
trast  with  the  former  dreaminess.  A  dense,  violent  world,  but  murky 
instead  of  sunlit.  Humour  remains,  but  the  tone  of  dais  novel  is 
largely  sorrowful.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Giono’s  present 
disillusion  with  peasants  has  its  roots  in  the  start  of  his  career. 

In  the  face  of  a  hostile  landscape,  men  feel  apprehension.  This  can 
exhilarate  a  lad  who  tastes  it  only  on  annual  holidays,  or  a  young 
man  who  escapes  to  it  from  the  tedium  of  work  at  week-ends.  The 
idea  that  nature  leads  a  life  of  its  own,  more  parallel  than  subject  to 
man,  suggested  to  him  a  fictional  conflict  and  reunion  between  the 
two.  Before  man’s  position  in  the  natural  order  occurred  to  him  as 
a  problem,  his  first  intuition  was  that  ‘une  montagne  existe  non 
seulement  comme  hauteur  et  largeur,  mais  comme  poids,  effluves, 
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gestes,  puissance  d’envoutement,  paroles,  sympathie’.1  Half  reluc¬ 
tantly,  in  the  same  fragment  he  concedes  that  a  novel  from  which 
man  is  absent  is  barely  conceivable.  He  concludes  that  man  must  be 
assigned  his  rightful  place,  not  as  the  lord  of  creation,  but  as  a  type 
of  partner.  His  conception  of  the  ideal  man  to  confront  raw  nature 
includes  physical  strength,  capacity  for  full  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  senses,  and  willingness  to  be  mystified  and  afraid.  Then  the 
drama  can  be  played  out  on  a  timeless  stage:  ‘Quand  vous  arrivez 
sur  un  point  quelconque  du  territoire,  les  gestes  du  mineral,  du 
vegetal,  de  l’animal  ou  la  chose  humaine  ont  commence  bien  avant 
votre  arrivee  et  se  continueront  bien  apres  votre  depart.  La  encore 
vous  ne  voyez  ni  source  ni  aboutissant.  Et  je  ne  parle  pas  au  point 
de  vue  historique,  mais  je  parle  de  l’exercice  quotidien  de  la  vie  qui 
est  la  veritable  histoire.’2  The  present  moment  is  supreme,  since  the 
cult  of  a  non-religious  joy  must  be  founded  on  a  present  which  can 
be  controlled.  Giono’s  effort  must  be  to  make  this  ‘daily  exercise 
of  living’  sufficiently  dramatic  to  interest  others  than  himself.  That 
drama  comes  from  man’s  ambiguous  position :  if  he  installs  himself 
in  the  pre-existing  natural  world,  he  must  accept  to  be  both  strong 
and  humble.  If  he  neglects  his  duties,  he  will  be  dealt  a  practical 
warning  to  jolt  him  out  of  his  complacency. 

Despite  his  themes  and  his  extraordinary  people,  the  role  of  the 
supernatural  in  Giono’s  work  is  quite  small.  The  story  Prelude  de 
Pan  is  one  of  his  wildest  fantasies.  The  mild  stranger  arriving  in  a 
village  which  is  busily  besotting  itself  in  a  fete,  who  meets  a  sturdy 
lumberjack  maltreating  a  tamed  dove,  is  a  disguised  force  of  nature, 
an  incarnation  of  Pan.  His  skin  resembles  bark;  he  gnaws  pine- 
cones.  He  speaks  to  the  wounded  bird  with  its  own  sounds,  and 
rebukes  its  tormentor  for  not  respecting  its  right  to  freedom  and 
compassion.  Then  the  transformation  erupts.  Pan’s  goat-face  takes 
over  the  stranger’s.  He  will  chastise  them  for  forgetting  their 
‘lesson’:  ‘Peut-etre  que  dans  le  melange  vous  retrouverez  la  clarte 
du  coeur.’3  He  binds  their  tongues,  but  leaves  their  minds  clear  to 
register  the  reminder.  He  sends  them  all  cavorting  in  a  dionysiac 
dance-frenzy,  helpless  under  his  spell  and  reduced  to  their  most 
primitive  selves.  Then  begins  the  abomination  of  abominations,  the 
monstrous  orgy  when  beasts  and  humans  couple  in  the  melange,  after 
a  great  herd  has  burst  upon  the  community.  The  whole  village  goes 

1  The  fragment  ‘Le  Chant  du  Monde’,  p.  216,  in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie. 

2  Provence  (1935),  p.  141.  3  ‘Prelude  de  Pan’,  p.  46,  in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie'. 
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berserk  for  the  night,  and  there  are  aftermaths :  madness,  freak  mis¬ 
carriages,  and  the  news  of  weird  events  in  other,  similarly  forgetful 
villages. 

It  is  a  cautionary  fantasy-nightmare.  Men  and  animals  are  hurled 
together  to  remind  forcibly  of  common  needs,  descent  and  rights. 
Evil  comes,  doled  out  as  a  punishment  for  forgotten  goodness. 
There  is  in  this  tale  a  barely  submerged  biblical  vision  of  universal 
harmony,  expressed  in  pagan,  erotic  terms.  Colline  treats  at  more 
length  the  same  theme  of  reluctant  awakening. 

Pan,  for  Giono,  stands  for  both  nature  itself  and  for  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between  it  and  men.  As  the  name  suggests,  he  is  the 
ubiquitous  spirit  commingling  all  living  matter  under  the  same  laws 
of  physical  attraction.  His  first  appearance  is  awesome:  ‘Quand 
j’eus  dessein  de  dire  sur  PAN  ce  que  je  savais,  il  me  parut  que  cette 
douleur  devait  avoir  la  grande  place,  la  premiere;  il  me  parut  que 
PAN  etait  surtout  fait  de  cette  terreur  et  de  cette  cruaute,  et  je 
voulus,  voyant  deja  l’ ensemble  de  Tceuvre,  qu’on  fut  marque  comme 
moi,  des  1’abord,  du  cachet  du  dieu.’1  He  would  later  include 
charity,  in  the  happy  reunion  of  man  with  nature,  but  he  wanted 
to  start  with  the  cruel  aspects  of  Pan — that  least  Olympian  of  pagan 
deities.  Despite  the  mythological  references,  at  this  date  Giono 
made  out  that  his  peasant  world  was  no  mere  fiction.  ‘Elle  existe, 
sans  litterature,  cette  terre  entoisonnee  de  bois,  [. . .]  cette  terre 
vivante;  il  faut  compter  avec  elle,  et  toutes  les  erreurs  de  l’homme 
viennent  de  ce  qu’il  s’imagine  marcher  sur  une  chose  morte,  alors 
que  ses  pas  s’impriment  dans  de  la  chair  pleine  de  grande  volonte.’2 

Colline  is  primitive.  This  does  not  deny  it  complexity,  for,  as 
Bernanos  exclaimed  and  as  Giono  has  too  often  ignored,  peasant  life 
gives  rise  to  complications  far  more  than  simplicity.  Colline  treats 
of  a  presentiment  of  a  power  for  evil  amidst  natural  phenomena; 
but  this  evil  is  a  punishment  on  men  guilty  of  evil,  who  have  begun 
to  live,  no  longer  in  concord  with  nature,  but  as  uncaring  parasites. 
(The  ‘revenge’  of  the  Oklahoma  Dust  Bowl  was  building  up  at  this 
time.)  In  Colline,  the  little  community  splits  up  into  two  camps  that 
do  not  starkly  represent  Good  versus  Evil,  but  rather  a  lazy  normalcy 
against  a  man  who  is  partly  evil,  an  insane  Pan,  yet  who  has  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  man’s  place  in  the  world.  Giono  puts 
face  to  face  the  deficiencies  of  imagination  and  the  crude  supersti¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  people  with  the  quasi-magical  and  therefore 


1  Preface  to  Colline,  pp.  ix-x  (my  italics). 


2  Ibid.,  p.  x. 
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half-evil  knowledge  of  the  dying  old  man.  Janet’s  words  are  an 
intimate  admixture  of  good  and  evil,  mingled  dregs  and  wine. 

In  this  ruined  hamlet,  old  Janet  lies  paralysed,  and  rambles  in¬ 
cessantly.  Those  around  him  have  grown  used  to  this  background 
noise,  until  brusquely  their  source  of  water  shuts  off,  a  familiar  sound 
silenced.  The  people  realize  their  need  of  the  old  man’s  water- 
divining  skill.  Refusing,  he  continues  his  prophetic  deliria.  His 
static  position  enables  him  to  exert  a  strange  influence  over  the  rest; 
he  becomes  the  centre  of  all  interest  and,  gradually,  of  fear  turning 
to  hatred.  The  others,  unsure  whether  he  is  merely  deranged  or 
knows  more  than  they  of  what  is  happening,  sense  some  connection 
between  his  flow  of  crazy  words  and  the  cessation  of  their  water- 
supply.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Giono’s  depositories  of  Panic  forces, 
a  man  attuned  to  and  participating  in  the  life  of  nature:  ‘Et  il  parle. 
Sans  arret,  [. . .]  comme  une  de  ces  fontaines  ou  debouchent  les  longs 
ruisseaux  souterrains.’1  He  has  visions  of  snakes,  an  illusion  which 
alarms  the  villagers.  He  is  a  Cassandra,  bellowing  in  his  wilderness, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  tiny  hamlet  go  about  their  largely 
unthinking  business. 

Gradually  the  two  more  sensitive  members  of  the  community 
realize  that  the  age  of  cruel  self-gratification  is  over.  Jaume  ponders 
on  the  change.  A  plucked  peach  meant  a  sweet  juice  in  the  mouth, 
a  hare  a  steaming  plateful  of  dark  meat.  But  now,  ‘vivante  et  terrible 
il  sent,  sous  ses  pieds,  bouger  la  colline’.2  Not  understanding  the 
rules  of  the  relationship,  he  reacts  hostilely  to  the  threat.  Separately 
from  Jaume,  his  neighbour  Gondran  arrives  at  a  similarly  disturbing 
conclusion,  on  killing  an  inoffensive  lizard.  His  troubled  rumination 
spreads  out:  ‘Cette  terre  qui  s’etend,  [.  .  .]  avec  sa  charge  d’arbres 
et  d’eaux,  [.  . .]  ses  hordes  d’hommes  cramponnes  a  ses  poils,  si 
c’etait  une  creature  vivante,  un  corps?  Avec  de  la  force  et  des 
mechancetes?’3  Giono  is  here  leading  the  dance,  crediting  a  ‘simple’ 
peasant  with  world-wide  preoccupations  which  he  elsewhere,  pro¬ 
bably  rightly,  denies  him.  Isolated,  chance  misfortunes  or  seemingly 
ominous  events  are  interpreted,  for  the  sake  of  poetic  extension,  of 
mythologizing,  as  concerted  antagonism. 

Both  Jaume  and  Gondran  seek  separately  from  Janet  the  answer 
and  remedy  to  the  sudden  access  of  fear.  They  receive  meandering 
sermons.  Janet  accuses  them  of  insensitivity;  they  are  farmers 
holding  the  soil  on  lease  from  the  ‘patron’,  who  is  primarily  a 
pantheist’s  God,  a  protector,  ‘le  pere  des  caresses’.  Men  have  gone 

1  Colline,  p.  27.  2  p.  121.  3  pp.  53— 4. 
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rapacious,  have  lost  the  moral  kindness  they  were  endowed  with. 
They  have  flawed  the  original  innocence  or,  at  least,  harmony. 
Janet’s  final  message  is  ‘II  y  a  trop  de  sang  autour  de  nous  [. . .]  Il  y 
a  mille  trous  que  nous  avons  faits,  nous,  avec  nos  mains.  Et  le 
maitre  n’a  plus  assez  de  salive  et  de  parole  pour  guerir.’1  This 
pseudo-philosophy  appears  sentimental  and  exaggerated.  Yet,  at 
the  time  of  writing  Colline,  Giono  was  also  preparing  Le  Grand 
Troupeau,  his  anti-war  novel,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of  his  ob¬ 
session  with  the  horrific  blood-letting  on  the  battlefields  stained  his 
longing  for  peace  in  the  natural  world.  His  pacifism  is  written  into 
the  peasant  outlook. 

As  in  Naissance  de  TOdyssee,  here  a  running  fight  is  kept  up 
between  vision  and  commonplace  sight.  Where  Janet  sees  a  snake, 
Gondran  insists  on  a  whip-thong.  While  realizing  that  parasitism 
is  immoral,  Jaume  mistrusts  the  awful  utopian  advice  of  Janet:  ‘Si 
tu  laisses,  une  fois,  tomber  l’acier  de  tes  mains,  la  foule  verte  sub¬ 
merge  tes  pieds  et  tes  murs.’2  Once  again,  in  these  noble  circum¬ 
locutions,  Giono  slips  from  the  general  muscular  tone  of  this  story 
into  preciosity.  Despite  such  overwriting,  the  tension  grows  as 
Jaume  begins  to  think  of  Janet  as  the  fount  of  all  the  troubles  afflicting 
the  hamlet,  as  being  in  league  with  whatever  powers  menace  them. 
After  the  forest-fire  has  been  staved  off,  Jaume  decides  that  the  head, 
as  well  as  the  body,  of  the  hill  must  be  crushed.  He  and  the  others 
read  omens  into  every  event:  a  coming  and  going  black  cat  makes 
their  scalps  itch.  Fear  links  these  mutually  mistrustful  neighbours. 
Underlying  it  is  a  sense  of  solitude,  frequent  in  Giono’s  people.  In  his 
books,  established  societies  are  rare;  social  units  concern  him  less 
than  the  more  abiding  free  fragments  of  nature.  In  this  near-derelict 
hamlet  the  dwellers  bar  themselves  in.  The  fields  begin  to  win  back 
some  of  the  domain  they  leave  untended.  A  child  falls  ill,  and  they 
resort  to  an  apotropaic  antidote  spelt  out  from  a  compendium  of 
popular  medical  notions.  Despite  their  pitiable  faith,  it  is  a  false 
remedy.  The  true  one  must  come  from  within  themselves  if  they 
are  to  cure  this  sickness  which  is  more  of  the  affections  than  of  the 
body. 

Within  this  superficially  united  and  internally  divided  little  com¬ 
munity  there  are  two  outsiders :  the  thirteenth  member,  the  simple¬ 
ton  Gagou,  and  the  ugly  woman,  Ulalie,  who  loves  him.  All  the 
inarticulate  Gagou  can  visibly  do  is  sing  and  prance,  drunk  in  a 
secret  world.  It  is  primitive  infantilism,  but  he  has  a  near  magic 

1  p.  122.  2  p.  136. 
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response  to  simple  beauty.  Gagou  dies  in  the  fire  that  burns  away 
the  rotting  vegetation,  and  he  dies  like  a  child  marvelling  at  ‘le  pays 
des  mille  candelabres  d’or’.1  Ulalie,  who  couples  with  him,  divorces 
herself  by  the  act  from  the  rest.  Her  desperate  joy  at  finding  a  man, 
even  an  idiot,  in  this  god-forsaken  spot  redeems  her  ugliness.  (Like 
Hugo,  Giono  reserves  much  of  his  tenderness  for  grotesque  crea¬ 
tures).  Ulalie  and  Gagou  are  set  apart  because  they  have  no  problem. 
In  the  barest  sense,  they  are  already  living  according  to  ‘the  laws  of 
nature’. 

Jaume  also  stands  alone  on  becoming  the  leader  in  the  fight 
against  the  apparent  evil  of  the  hill.  Like  Bobi  and  Saint-Jean  in 
later  novels,  when  he  faces  up  to  a  knowable  enemy,  the  forest-fire, 
he  increases  in  stature:  ‘Jaume  a  cent  bras.  L’air  gris  et  visqueux 
deforme  sans  doute  les  images,  car  il  apparait  enorme,  et  agile, 
comme  un  lezard  d’avant  le  monde.’2  Giono,  by  demesure,  takes  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  small  peasant. 

The  fire  finally  tamed  (a  two-faced  enemy,  since  it  both  endangers 
the  houses  and  cleanses  the  rotten  hill),  the  men  decide  to  kill  Janet, 
their  assumed  source  of  misfortune.  He  dies  of  his  own  accord ;  the 
spring  restarts  to  flow.  In  their  great  relief,  they  forget  all  they  have 
learnt:  Jaume  looses  off  an  exultant  shot  at  a  prowling  boar  and  kills 
it.  The  final  image  is  one  of  sadness  and  questioning:  ‘De  la  peau 
qui  tourne  au  vent  de  nuit  et  bourdonne  comme  un  tambour,  des 
larmes  de  sang  noir  pleurent  dans  l’herbe.’3  Are  the  villagers  un¬ 
thinkingly  cruel,  as  Janet  accused?  Will  wastefulness  of  life  not  end? 
Has  cleanliness  been  regained,  or  are  these  men  still  unfit  for  the 
proper  relationship  with  their  home?  The  motif  has  been  violence. 
The  villagers  try  to  kill  what  they  take  for  evil,  in  the  shape  of  Janet, 
of  the  black  cat,  of  the  wild  boar.  But,  as  with  Ahab  pursuing 
Moby  Dick  to  liquidate  him,  perhaps  the  evil  is  in  themselves.  ‘Il  y 
a  trop  de  sang  autour  de  nous.’ 

Bernanos’  peasants  are  bogged  down  in  sin:  these  early  men  of 
Giono’s  in  negligence.  Jaume  and  Gondran,  at  least,  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  man’s  will  does  not  dominate,  but  they  would 
not  yet  accept  the  final  realization:  ‘La  nature  n’agit  pas  pour  une 
fin,  elle  est  une  fin  elle-meme.’4  Their  ‘crimes’  seem  fairly  petty. 
Grand-scale,  heedless  exploitation  of  nature  is  beyond  them,  but 
their  small  acts  can  suggest  it.  At  this  stage,  sticking  to  what  he 
knows,  Giono  prefers  to  evoke  a  lost  hamlet  in  Upper  Provence, 
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rather  than  the  more  apposite  prairie  farm  in  the  United  States. 
Such  audacity  takes  time  to  acquire,  since,  like  his  primitive  people, 
Giono  concentrates  best  when  fixed  on  one  objective  at  a  time.  This 
is  both  their  strength  and  their  limitation,  as  it  makes  for  slow 
progress  in  understanding.  What  saves  them  from  merely  irritating 
the  inevitably  more  sophisticated  reader  is  the  consistency  of  Giono’s 
picture  of  their  self-contained  world.  Nothing  exists  except  the  hill, 
the  hamlet,  the  people  who  live  there. 

If  these  naked  men,  troubling  by  reason  of  the  very  bareness  of 
their  desires  and  fears,  are  able  later  to  expend  the  same  energy  on 
integrating  themselves  with  their  home  and  with  other  men  as  they 
do  on  hunting  down  water  and  combating  a  fire,  they  will  draw 
near  to  the  reunion,  wished  by  Giono,  with  the  true  sources  of  life. 
The  problems  facing  them  they  conveniently  call  the  ‘hostility  of 
the  hill’.  But  the  real  problem  is,  in  fact,  the  grande  harriere  Giono 
admits  at  times,  as  a  corrective,  a  reminder  of  the  relative  nature  of 
all  communion:  ‘Tu  ne  pourras  jamais  sauter  la  harriere  et  entrer  de 
plain-pied  dans  la  grande  foret  des  reflexions  de  la  bete.  Tu  ne 
regarderas  pas  les  memes  reflets.’1  Perhaps,  secretly,  this  warning 
reflects  Giono’s  own  doubts  about  his  powers  of  empathy  with  real 
suffering.  In  Solitude  de  la  Pitie  his  stance  is  generally  that  of  the 
sympathetic  visitor,  the  stranger  to  the  unhappiness  he  witnesses,  a 
compassionate  bystander,  like  Hamsun’s  ‘Wanderers’.  So,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  this  quest  for  joy  and  integration,  there  is  room  for 
a  doubt,  and  it  seems  that  a  balanced  coexistence  is  all  that  might 
ever  be  achieved,  and  not  a  full  interinvolvement.  This  novel 
reminds  that  Giono’s  view  of  peasant  life  is  not  consistently  that  of 
a  bucolic  idyll.  Savagery,  irrational  fears,  unimaginativeness, 
selfishness  are  all  active  here. 

The  ‘Bastides’  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  seigniorial  retreat,  com¬ 
pletely  severed  from  towns.  To  these  isolationists,  Manosque,  an 
overgrown  village,  seems  a  big  town,  only  trudged  to  for  the 
registering  of  death.  They  are  unconcerned  about  life  elsewhere. 
The  sound  of  bells  and  a  train’s  whistle  simply  mean  to  them  that 
the  wind  has  changed  and  that  rain  is  due.  The  postman,  unwelcome, 
rarely  comes.  The  survival  of  superstitions  echoes  the  unchanging 
nature  of  the  men  who  cling  to  them. 

Janet  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  figures  that,  passing  through 
Mameche  in  Regain,  the  touch-healer  Jerome  in  Le  Chant  du  Monde, 
culminates  in  the  legendary  Bobi  of  Que  Ma  foie  Demeure  (and  is 

1  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles,  p.  210.  Cf.  the  story  called  ‘La  Grande  Barri£re’  in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie'. 
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continued,  in  new  dress,  by  Angelo).  The  first  of  the  line  is  sinister. 
But  as  Panic  terror  evolves  towards  Panic  joy  and  humanitarian  acts, 
these  guerisseurs  will  become  more  benevolent,  and  generous  with 
their  abnormal  knowledge.  As  it  probably  did  for  non-fictional 
Man,  terror  comes  first  in  Giono’s  world.  It  is  Giono’s  way  of 
externalizing  his  own  reaction  to  a  swarming,  vitally  animated 
universe:  ‘Je  m’enfon^ais  de  plus  en  plus  loin  dans  la  brousse;  dans 
cet  effroyable  amas  de  matiere  vivante  [.  . .]  Parfois,  pareil  au  dieu, 
je  sentais  ma  tete,  mes  cheveux,  mes  yeux  remplis  d’oiseaux,  mes 
bras  lourds  de  branches,  ma  poitrine  gonflee  de  taureaux,  [. .  .]  et  la 
terreur  des  premiers  homines  me  herissait  comme  un  soleil.’1  Like 
a  boy  flailing  through  eye-tall  ferns  and  braving  possible  foxes  and 
snakes  lurking  there,  Giono  constantly  dramatizes  his  contact  with 
nature.  And  he  makes  his  first  men  go  through  the  age  of  fear,  of 
murk,  with  the  soil  clogging  their  progress  and  plants  snatching  at 
them,  before  he  allows  them  to  break  out,  as  in  Un  de  Baumugnes, 
into  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Giono  conjures  up  this  special  world.  Terms  from  witchcraft  suit 
his  writings.  Here  we  see  Giono  mixing  in  the  potions  for  his  dark 
brew:  Janet  the  tribal  witchdoctor,  the  coarse  superstitions,  the 
mysterious  break-off  and  return  of  the  water-supply.  Giono  sets 
himself  up  as  a  cross  between  a  sorcerer  and  a  (non-religious) 
missionary,  for,  even  in  an  early  work  like  Colline,  the  later  utopian 
urge  is  implicit.  He  seeks  a  remedy  to  cure  a  poisoned  hill.  Else¬ 
where  he  uses  the  image  of  a  livid  boil  to  describe  the  mountain  of 
Lure.  Perhaps  this  verbal  flash  begot  Colline.  But,  apart  from 
opportunisms  of  this  sort,  significantly  Giono  applies  himself  first 
to  the  ‘problem’  of  the  man-nature  relationship,  emphasizing  man’s 
careless  treatment  of  his  duties.  Only  later  will  he  move  on  to  the 
more  urgent  problem  of  man’s  relationship  with  his  fellow-men. 
Both  missions  will  end  in  an  impasse,  suggested,  from  the  outset,  by 
the  stress  on  the  individual  imagination,  working  in  solitude,  for 
which  no  solid  problems  exist.  Yet,  trying  to  play  down  his  own 
tendency  to  win  facile  victories,  Giono  seeks  to  prolong  the  struggle, 
so  that,  in  later  books,  his  men  can  start  actively  constructing 
solutions.  Like  Ulysses’  boat  on  the  pond,  these  few  decrepit  houses 
are  a  microcosm.  The  more  unlikely  the  basic  materials,  the  more 
laudable  is  Giono’s  effort  to  enhance  and  enlarge  them; — and  the 
more  he  can  congratulate  himself  on  solving  a  difficulty  he  has 
posed  himself. 


1  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  pp.  16-17. 
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Colline  rightly  had  an  impact  on  its  Parisian  champions,  Gide  and 
his  contacts.  Its  backward  life  was  as  exotic  to  them  as  a  Redskin 
tale  to  Victorian  gentlemen.  Its  freshness,  its  very  crudity  opened 
some  long-shut  windows.  The  narration  is  short  of  breath,  proceed¬ 
ing  in  short  punches,  like  stanzas — except  for  the  often  long-winded 
dialogue.  For  the  material  is  thin :  Giono  spins  a  yarn  well,  but  here 
spins  it  out.  The  people  are  stark :  Gondran  a  ‘bloc  de  force’,  Janet 
‘bleu  de  granit,  aretes  dures  du  nez,  narines  translucides  comme  le 
rebord  du  silex’.1  Despite  the  preciosity  of  descriptions  such  as  ‘Des 
la  nuit  c’est  dans  la  lande,  la  reptation,  patte  pelue,  vers  la  chanteuse 
et  la  fraiche’,2  and  the  sheer  artifice  of  Janet’s  ramblings:  ‘[Une  des 
betes  que  j’ai  vues]  avait  le  cul  comme  un  [sic]  meule  de  paille  et  la 
poitrine  comme  un  tire-vin;  se  tortillait  que  ses  longs  nichons  en 
claquaient  pire  que  des  banderolles,  et  flic  et  floe,  et  je  t’en  fous’3 — 
despite  these  wanderings,  Giono  in  the  main  keeps  tight  hold  of 
his  theme  and  his  nascent  talents.  He  physically  captures  the  capacity 
Nietzsche  complained  had  been  lost:  ‘The  skill  to  ruminate,  which 
cows  possess  but  modern  man  lacks’,4  when  he  gets  inside  Gondran 
tentatively  probing  Janet’s  secrets:  ‘Vers  la  poitrine  son  [i.e.  Janet’s] 
haletement  d’oiseau  palpite.  On  dirait  une  graine  qui  veut  percer 
et  plonger  ses  feuilles  dans  le  soleil.  C’est  l’image  que  Gondran 
imagine  en  mangeant  son  oignon.’5  The  strength  outweighs  the 
sentimentality,  the  direct  smell  and  behaviour  of  these  upright 
people  strides  over  the  occasional  preciosity  of  the  language.  It  is 
‘la  vie  nue,  la  vie  poilue  comme  une  ourse,  la  vie  aux  dents  glacees, 
bien  mordante’.6  Gide  and  company  felt  the  nip,  not  only  in  the 
air,  but  in  their  tender  seats.  Giono  had  arrived. 

(b)  Un  de  Baumugnes 

Giono  works  by  balanced  contrasts.  He  has  always  tended  to  have 
several  books  in  the  making  simultaneously.  After  the  half-hght  of 
Colline,  ‘ces  emois  devant  l’arbre  [. .  .]  cette  peur  devant  1’immobile 
ondoiement  des  vegetaux  de  grande  force’,7  comes  the  dawning 
hope  of  friendship  and  love.  The  setting  shifts  from  the  poor  uplands 
to  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Durance.  The  action  seems  to  be  under 
the  sign  of  Mithra;  much  of  the  tale  is  bathed  in  bright  sunlight. 
The  countryside  is  no  less  dense,  yet  its  contours  stand  clean,  more 
rigidly  and  dazzlingly  caught,  as  in  a  Van  Gogh  landscape. 

1  Colline,  pp.  51  and  30.  2  p.  10.  3  p.  40. 

4  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,  p.  157.  6  Colline,  p.  30.  9  Preface  to  Colline,  p.  x. 

7  Le  Serpent  d'Etoiles,  p.  36. 
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Whereas,  in  Colline,  the  people  were  locked  in  themselves,  here, 
even  the  self-tormenting  jailers  long  for  open-hearted  contact.  This 
is  the  other  face  of  Pan :  not  the  terrifier,  but  the  intermediary  of 
joy,  the  magic  flute-player.  Communication,  from  the  opening 
words,  is  the  theme  of  this  novel.  This  is  Giono’s  other  side:  not  the 
imagination  functioning  in  selfish  retreat,  but  the  emotional  appeal 
for  union  and  reunion  between  separated  or  lonely  people.  In  one 
novel,  words  divide  men;  they  cannot  cross  the  ‘great  barrier’  of 
incomprehension.  In  this  other,  sympathy  is  rife  and  approaches 
telepathy.  But  taciturnity  remains,  for  it  often  comes  from  suffering, 
which  is  never  absent  even  from  Giono’s  most  wilfully  joyous 
works.  Here,  the  parents  of  the  unlucky  Angele,  made  morose  by 
their  shame,  and  their  devoted  and  aptly  called  servant,  Saturnin, 
brood  in  their  farm,  fittingly  named  ‘La  Douloire’.  The  plot  resolves 
itself  into  a  conflict  between  their  inward-turned  vegetating,  and  the 
desire  for  freedom  and  a  new  start  in  life,  in  Angele  and  Albin.  The 
arbiter  of  the  struggle  is  Amedee. 

Amedee  is  a  prototype  of  Giono’s  line  of  wandering  ‘guerisseurs’. 
Mature,  physically  hard  yet  emotionally  tender,  resourceful,  he  is  a 
lone  wolf,  and  smacks  of  the  familiar  heroes  of  Westerns.  In  contrast 
with  Albin,  who  feels  great  pride  in  his  ‘pays’,  Amedee  claims  to  be 
unattached,  or  rather,  more  attached  to  the  whole  than  the  particu¬ 
lar.  Like  Albin,  however,  he  admits  to  being  moulded  by  his  contact 
with  the  land.  From  time  to  time,  he  takes  root,  ephemerally,  when 
his  urge  to  assist  halts  his  footloose  career:  ‘Faut  faire  un  peu 
l’accoucheur,  des  fois.  (j!a  leur  fait  tant  de  bien  de  se  soulager’  .  .  . 
‘Cette  sacree  maladie  qui  me  fait  souffrir  du  mal  des  autres’.1  This 
benevolent  malady  makes  him  team  up  with  the  idealistic  Albin  to 
rescue  Angele  from  her  cellar-prison. 

Albin,  the  man  from  the  mountains,  is  young,  strong,  naive, 
pure-hearted.  The  villagers  in  Colline  were  as  violent  and  opaque 
as  their  environment.  Albin  defines  himself  by  describing  his  home: 
‘J’ai  dans  moi  Baumugnes  tout  entier,  et  c’est  lourd,  parce  que  c’est 
fait  de  grosse  terre  qui  touche  le  ciel  et  d’arbres  d’un  droit  elan; 
mais  c’est  bon,  c’est  beau,  c’est  large  et  net,  c’est  fait  de  ciel  tout 
propre,  de  bon  foin  gras  et  d’air  aiguise  comme  un  sabre.’2  Un¬ 
contaminated  air  and  altitude,  so  the  idealism  runs,  produce  un¬ 
tarnished  men  and  moral  elevation.  Albin  is  the  rare  coincidence 
of  a  man  and  his  words :  neither  fails  the  other.  He  is  so  pure  (‘like 
snow,  like  ice’),  that  he  contains  no  complexities.  His  spontaneous 

1  Un  de  Baumugnes,  pp.  11  and  87.  2  p.  24. 
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reaction  to  learning  that  Angele,  once  seduced  and  forced  to  prosti¬ 
tute  herself,  now  has  an  illegitimate  child,  is  to  wilfully  see  her  as 
untainted.  And  his  obstinacy  in  denying  her  past  gradually  over¬ 
comes  her  intense  shame.  Love  comes  into  Giono’s  world. 

His  first  version  is  mainly  earthy.  Angele,  indeed,  partakes  of  the 
land,  as  Albin  shares  the  mark  of  Pan :  the  sounds  he  makes,  natural 
as  wind  and  trees.  Yet,  amid  this  earthiness  (and  the  magnificent 
bodies  of  the  young  pair  are  underlined  frequently),  there  is  already 
in  their  mutual  desire  a  foretaste  of  that  less  bodily  love  towards 
which  Giono’s  lovers  progress.  In  Angele’s  shame  and  her  efforts 
to  win  back  self-respect,  something  akin  to  purity,  is  the  first  taste 
of  that  toning  down  of  sexual  greed  we  later  see  in  Arsule,  Clara  and 
Sarah,  ending  in  the  completely  disincamated  love  of  Adelina  White 
and  Melville  in  Pour  Saluer  Melville. 

This  love,  because  of  Angele’s  sequestration,  has  to  be  conducted 
at  a  distance,  by  means  of  Albin’s  ‘monica’  (a  patent  translation  of 
Pan’s  reed-pipe),  which  he  learnt  to  use  for  communicating  without 
words  in  his  mountain  home.  This  Giono  makes  into  a  community 
of  Huguenots,  descendants  of  those  whose  tongues  were  cut  out  by 
their  Catholic  persecutors.  The  ancestors  used  the  harmonica  for 
open-air  services,  for  summoning,  for  conveying  news,  for  passing 
on  tradition  and  staying  morale.  Their  whole  descendants  use  it  in 
memory.  And  so,  to  express  his  feelings,  to  tell  her  about  his 
character  and  background,  Albin  plays  for  Angele.  Like  Ulysses  and 
subsequent  heroes,  he  is  a  Bouche  d’or:  his  wordless  speech  conjures 
up  his  home:  ‘D’abord  ce  fut  comrne  un  grand  morceau  de  pays 
forestier  arrache  tout  vivant,  avec  la  terre,  toute  la  chevelure  des 
racines,  les  mousses,  l’odeur  des  ecorces ;  une  longue  source  blanche 
s’en  egouttait  au  passage  comme  une  queue  de  comete.’1  Angele  can 
hardly  resist  such  a  suggestively  natural  offering,  a  whole  village  and 
its  way  of  life  taking  shape  in  the  night.  Albin’s  sound  is  so  attuned 
to  the  night  noises  that  his  daring  goes  undetected.  It  is  ‘The  song 
of  the  world’  he  is  playing,  with  its  invitation  to  joy.  Like  the  voice 
of  the  stag  in  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  these  notes  both  trouble  and 
soothe.  Their  aim  is  the  curing  of  ills.  Though  Albin’s  imagination 
barely  stretches  beyond  the  limits  of  Angele,  Amedee  and  Bau- 
mugnes,  Giono  forces  the  note  by  extending  this  local  kindness  into 
a  message  to  the  whole  world:  ‘C’est  pour  le  serieux  et  pour  la 
guerison  de  l’homme,  de  la  femme  et  des  filles  de  la  terre.’2  Giono’s 
apology  for  the  simple  good  life  appears  this  early  in  his  work.  It 
1  p.  144.  2  p.  137. 
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is  out  of  character  here,  and  damages  the  balance  of  this  narrow, 
little,  romantic  world.  But  it  clearly  derives  from  an  overspill  of 
warmth,  and  Giono  generally  keeps  it  checked. 

The  picture  would  be  idyllic,  but  for  the  painful  presence  of  the 
girl’s  parents.  Just  as  Albin  is  the  very  image  of  his  clear  uplands, 
this  pair  and  their  servant  seem  the  product  of  their  soil.  The  farm 
cowers  in  on  itself,  like  a  faded  heap  of  rags  in  a  corner.  Amedee 
does  double-duty.  He  willingly  helps  the  disabled  Clarius  with  the 
harvest,  and  he  puts  in  some  detective-work  on  Albin’s  behalf.  He 
can  see  both  sides,  and  realizes  that  more  is  involved  than  a  romantic 
moonlight  flit.  He  weighs  the  crumpled  face  of  the  mother  against 
the  firm  body  of  the  daughter.  Out  of  loyalty  to  Albin,  he  helps 
with  the  escape,  but  he  persuades  the  unthinking  young  couple  to 
return  and  to  ask  for  the  blessing,  saying  that  no  good  future  can 
come  from  a  mean  start.  Though  Clarius,  wounded  in  his  pride,  is 
as  unapproachable  at  first  as  a  hive  of  wasps,  chords  can  still  be 
played  on.  The  sight  of  the  robust  Albin,  the  transfigured  Angele 
and  the  baby  happily  blended  into  a  trio  of  health  hurts  and  yet 
warms  the  parents.  The  three  go  off  again,  in  open  daylight  instead 
of  in  secrecy. 

Amedee  now  feels  sorry  for  himself,  as  he  had  for  the  parents. 
This  would-be  sceptic  (like  the  narrator  of  Les  Grands  Chemins,  his 
motto  is  ‘Je  ne  suis  pas  tombe  de  la  derniere  pluie’)  begins  to  regret 
the  inevitable  end  to  his  comradeship  with  Albin.  He  covers  it  up, 
as  Angelo  camouflages  his  weakness  by  trooper’s  oaths,  by  a  pretence 
of  toughness,  by  acting  a  kind  of  country-slicker,  a  wiseacre.  His 
verbal  cynicism  is  a  foil  to  Albin’s  naivete.  But  there  is  some  sadness 
in  this  figure  of  the  rootless  solitary.  Telling  his  tale  in  the  past  tense, 
he  has  grown  too  old  for  harvesting,  and  now  consoles  himself  for 
the  burden  of  time  only  by  watching  others.  The  final  scene  is 
touching,  where  friendship  gives  way  to  the  more  enveloping 
necessity  of  love,  and  Amedee  feels  at  once  attached  to  and  alienated 
from  his  friend.  The  cords  of  friendship,  stressed  throughout,  are 
here  cut.  Yet,  like  all  Giono’s  heroes,  he  can  never  be  truly  lonely. 
He  can  animate  his  isolation,  using  the  springboard  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  a  suggestion  can  be  made  into  a  totality:  ‘Rien  que  l’odeur 
[d’une  corbeille  de  champignons],  9a  renverse  les  murs,  et  je  suis 
dans  la  foret  avec  la  pluie  dans  les  feuilles,  [. . .]  j’etendrais  la  main, 
sur,  je  toucherais  le  corps  d’un  chene.’1  The  wheel  of  life  never 
stops  turning. 


1  p.  147. 
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So  that  the  love  between  Albin  and  Angele — a  clean  need  of  each 
other,  a  kind  of  physical  charity,  contrasted  with  the  dirty  sex  of 
Louis  who  lived  off  her — can  be  prolonged  in  a  now  shared  solitude, 
they  repair  to  the  home  of  the  extra-social  refugees  in  the  moun¬ 
tains:  ‘La  vie  etait  devant  eux  parce  qu’ils  s’aimaient  comme  des 
gens  libres.  Vous  me  direz  :  “comme  des  betes”  :  et  puis  apres? 
[.  . .]  Baumugnes,  c’etait  un  endroit  ou  on  avait  refoule  les  hommes 
hors  de  la  societe.  On  les  avait  chasses  :  ils  etaient  redevenus  sauvages 
avec  la  purete  et  la  simplicite  des  betes.  Ils  n’etaient  pas  compliques  : 
ils  etaient  sains,  ils  etaient  justes.’1 

This  most  delightful  of  all  Giono’s  tales  often  hovers  over  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  at  times  falls  into  it,  in  the  search  for  simplicity,  which 
easily  becomes  simplism.  The  compassion  for  suffering  is  often 
belligerent:  ‘Au  fond,  voyez-vous,  [.  . .]  c’etaient  de  tres  bonnes 
gens;  mais  il  etait  venu  ce  qui  etait  venu,  et  la  larme  coulait  d’elle 
comme  d’une  source,  et  lui  ne  pensait  plus  qua  son  fusil.  Trouvez- 
leur  tort,  vous!’2  This  is  especially  obnoxious  when  it  includes 
overtones  of  religiosity  foreign  to  Giono’s  world:  ‘Oh,  doucette  des 
pres,  elle  tenait  sur  son  bras  amolli  comme  une  corbeille,  un  en- 
fantelet,  tete  ballante;  le  Jesus!’3  These  direct  appeals  betray  an 
awareness  of  an  audience,  suitable  for  this  predominantly  oral  tale. 
The  narrator  is  given  to  coquetry,  in  his  own  person  and  with  his 
listeners.  He  admits  the  fairy-tale  element  in  his  story,  but  is  man¬ 
fully  arrogant  in  refusing  to  criticize  the  actors.  Giono  is  agressively 
on  the  defensive.  The  subject  lends  itself  to  the  abuse  of  sentiments; 
he  wilfully  assumes  a  naivete,  a  sustained  optimism,  in  the  teeth  of 
disbelief:  ‘Les  batailles  avec  les  mauvaises  choses,  gar^on,  9a  dure 
toujours  longtemps  [...].  On  se  releve  et  on  recommence;  a  la  fm 
c’est  le  malheur  qui  reste  dans  la  poussiere.’4  Giono  manages  on  the 
whole  to  resist  flabbiness  by  a  consistent  humour  which  varies  the 
good-will:  ‘Il  y  avait  de  la  fesse;  le  patron  jouait  de  l’accordeon 
comme  s’il  tirait  sur  de  la  pate  a  berlingot.’5  He  also  revels  in  the 
heavy  breathing  tension  of  the  return,  the  pipe  cracking  in  Clarius’ 
clenched  teeth. 

Pureness  cannot  afford  compromise  or  complication.6  The  mess 
of  life  is  all  around  the  young  pair:  suffering,  sadness,  old  age.  But 
they  exempt  themselves  and  set  off  along  their  own  solitary  track. 
They  are  already  living  instinctively,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

1  p.  190.  2  p.  64.  3  p.  109. 

4  p.  45.  6  p.  10. 

6  Cf.  Angelo  the  galloping  hussar,  a  more  sophisticated  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie, 
avoiding  any  compromise  to  his  cult  of  self-duty  and  his  quest  for  purity. 
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of  Giono’s  physical  universe,  based  on  attraction;  but  their  victory 
is  made  too  easy,  in  that  they  depart  for  a  ready-made  refuge.  The 
parents’  shame  has  been  a  brief  obstacle,  but  the  action  and  tone  of 
the  tale  are  rapid,  since  it  is  basically  a  romantic  adventure-story, 
with  the  excitement  of  courting  at  a  distance,  the  rescue,  the  elope¬ 
ment  and  the  tension  of  the  return.  After  this  drama  and  the  perhaps 
too  easily  won  happiness  must  come,  in  a  full  sense,  a  return  to  earth 
and  the  problems  it  sets  to  those  who  would  hve  on  the  land,  this 
time  a  harsh,  disused  soil.  In  Regain,  we  see  a  similar  pair  (Arsule, 
like  Angele,  has  been  much  used,  is  saved  and  remade  healthy  in 
feelings  and  body). 

As  always  in  Giono’s  work,  despite  the  fairy-tale  atmosphere, 
there  is  a  strong  basis  of  detailed  everyday  life,  in  the  harvesting,  the 
eating,  the  meetings  in  cafes.  Life  is  lived  swiftly,  but  in  the  retreat 
of  Albin  and  Angele  are  the  seeds  of  a  slowing-down  in  pace,  and 
settling  down.  Amedee  sagely  withdraws  from  the  young  lives-to- 
be.  Giono  suggests  that  the  only  place  the  lovers  can  hve  honourably 
is  somewhere  ‘out  of  this  world’,  an  outlaws’  land.  This  novel 
contains  the  germ  of  Giono’s  utopian  ideas,  but  as  yet  they  are  only 
hinted  in  what  is  primarily  an  excellent  and  tender  yarn. 

(c)  Regain 

‘Can  even  death  dry  up 

These  new  delighted  lakes,  conclude 

Our  kneeling  as  cattle  by  all-generous  waters?’ 

Philip  Lapkin:  Wedding  Wind. 

‘Il  faudra  que  je  parle  de  cette  force  qui  ne  choisit  pas,  mais  qui 
pese  d’un  poids  egal  sur  l’amandier  qui  veut  fleurir,  sur  la  chienne 
qui  court  sa  course,  et  sur  l’homme.’1  In  this  story,  equivalent  to  the 
third  letter  of  the  word  PAN  and  closing  the  trilogy  under  that 
deity’s  sign,  Giono  gives  vent,  for  the  first  time  fully,  to  his  notion 
of  the  continuum,  here  expressed,  as  so  frequently,  in  terms  of  weight 
and  envelopment.  For,  despite  their  freedom,  Giono’s  people  are 
subject  to  a  general,  inescapable  fate  (which,  given  his  optimism, 
tends  to  work,  admittedly,  in  their  favour).  Regain  presents  Giono’s 
whole  world,  briefly,  pungently.  Pan,  as  his  name  indicates,  is 
everywhere  present;  he  equals  nature,  and  is  no  mere  addition  to  it. 
lie  now  uses  his  most  natural  voice,  the  wind,  which  pervades 
everything  and  provokes  the  action. 

1  Presentation  de  Pan,  p.  81. 
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In  the  lyrical  rondo,  Magnetisme,  Giono  describes  the  qualities 
needed  to  live  in  direct  contact  with  raw  nature.  The  men  he 
celebrates  breathe  clean  air,  and  work  in  spacious  uplands  removed 
from  society.  Though  unspoilt,  their  lives  are  not  idyllic,  for  ‘cette 
purete,  il  faut  l’acheter  avec  sa  solitude  et  son  desespoir’.1  Such  men 
are  ‘charged’  with  the  knowledge  and  strength  to  cope  with  their 
bleak  home  whose  influences  they  have  soaked  up  ‘comme  des 
eponges  lourdes  de  ciel’.2  Giono  wonders  what  would  happen  if 
present  civilization  were  erased.  How  many  men  would  be  able  to 
follow  animal  tracks,  set  traps,  find  food,  live  under  the  stars  and 
in  the  wind,  be  courageous?  To  keep  themselves  and  their  ‘science’ 
pure,  they  must  reserve  themselves.  These  primitive  heroes  are 
Prometheans,  building  new  lives  from  scratch,  yet  heavily  dependent 
on  their  natural  home  for  sustenance  and  a  sense  of  balance.  They 
are  both  absorbent  and  active,  receivers  and  lenders.  To  reach 
integration  men  must  leave  themselves  porous.  ‘Ouvre-toi !  ouvre- 
toi !  Obeis  a  la  loi  des  arbres  et  des  betes  [. . .]  Le  rond  de  tes  bras, 
vois,  il  est  juste  a  la  mesure  de  ta  femelle  [.  . .]  Ta  main  est  creuse  a 
la  juste  rondeur  de  ses  seins.’3 

This  sought  equilibrium  is  the  pivot  between  the  sensation  of 
insignificance  in  face  of  the  physical  universe  and  the  lyrical  leaps 
of  arrogance  which  place  man  too  high.  This  middle  path,  in 
Regain,  is  still  lonely  and  severely  narrow.  Giono’s  progress  is  slow; 
more  strictly,  it  is  only  an  illusion  of  progress,  since  nothing  essential 
ever  really  changes.  He  writes  to  capture  the  meandering  speech  of 
country  people,  and  the  halting  development  of  their  awareness.  He 
attempts  to  give  his  vision  the  logical,  unhurried  growth  of  a  plant, 
contracting  and  expanding  at  the  different  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
different  seasons.  He  enjoys  Peguy’s  capacity  for  repeating  himself. 
The  proper  way  to  discuss  Regain,  as  all  Giono’s  work,  is  step  by 
step,  for  this  novel  is,  in  microcosm,  the  creation  of  a  world,  the 
story  of  a  tiny  peasant  community  patiently  constructed. 

After  the  threatened  hamlet  in  Colline,  the  unseen  if  lovingly 
recalled  mountain-refuge  in  Un  de  Baumugnes,  Giono  chooses  to  set 
Regain  in  a  ruined  village,  Aubignane.  Built  on  a  slope,  it  appears  to 
have  started  to  slide  down  it  in  decay,  only  halted  by  the  church- 
tower  which  acts  as  an  anchor.  Panturle’s  house  has  rolled  to  the 
very  bottom,  suggesting  his  loneliness  and  demoralization.  The 

1  Magnetisme,  p.  198.  In  Solitude  de  la  Pitie. 

2  p.  199. 

3  A  ‘Vedic’  incantation  in  Le  Serpent  d'Etoiles,  pp.  233-4. 
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surrounding  plateau,  too,  looks  exhausted,  leprous,  the  only  evidence 
of  life  the  unceasing  wind.  The  plateau  had  a  birth;  it  now  slumbers 
in  decadence;  yet  it  bears  within  it  the  seeds  of  a  rebirth,  a  second 
chance.  Nature  is  cyclic:  the  present  waste  will  not  last  always. 
Men  have  neglected  the  land,  and  Panturle  suffers  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Perfectly  flat  and  bald  for  miles,  the  plateau  makes  you  long 
to  see  anything  vertical,  as  a  comparison  and  a  change.  This  is  the 
naked  stage  on  which  the  habitation  magique  will  gradually  go  up. 

In  Panturle,  Giono  epitomizes  his  version  of  primitive  man,  braver 
than  the  fearful  ones  of  Colline,  less  pure  than  Albin,  fully  capable  of 
facing  up  to  the  problems  of  this  harsh  home.  His  solidity  is  every¬ 
where  stressed:  ‘Le  Panturle  est  un  homme  enorme.  On  dirait  un 
morceau  de  bois  qui  marche.  Au  gros  de  l’ete,  quand  il  a  fait  un 
couvre-nuque  avec  des  feuilles  de  figuier,  qu’il  a  les  mains  pleines 
d’herbe  et  qu’il  se  redresse,  les  bras  ecartes  pour  regarder  la  terre, 
c’est  un  arbre.  La  chemise  pend  en  lambeaux  comme  une  ecorce. 
Il  a  une  grande  levre  epaisse  et  difforme,  comme  un  poivron  rouge. 
Il  envoie  la  main  lentement  sur  toutes  les  choses  qu’il  veut  prendre 
[. . .]  Et  quand  il  tient,  il  tient  bien.’1  Patience  and  strength,  solidity 
yet  adaptability,  make  him  an  equal,  even  a  part,  of  nature  itself.  He 
is  still  porous  to  smells,  tastes  and  sights;  he  can  still  revel  in  them 
and  be  influenced.  When  he  is  over-full  with  emotions,  the  very 
soil  seems  to  drain  him  of  them,  leaving  him  clean.  Yet  nature  also 
drives  him  wild  with  desires,  and  gives  him  an  appetite  for  cruelty. 
This  last  is  an  escape-valve  for  the  piled-up  bitterness  of  his  lonely 
life,  his  frustrations.  Though  canny  enough  to  leave  female  beasts 
unharmed,  for  the  sake  of  future  food,  he  is  a  hunter,  living  by  what 
he  kills.  And  when  he  kills,  he  turns  barbaric,  and  is  then  at  his  most 
alien :  ‘Il  a  mis  sa  grande  main  dans  le  ventre  de  la  bete  et  il  a  patouille 
dans  le  sang  des  choses  molles  qui  s’ecrasaient  contre  ses  doigts  [. .  .] 
C’etait  si  bon  qu’il  en  a  genu.’2  His  loneliness  is  brought  home  to 
him  when  he  notices  his  goat  is  sterile,  and,  later,  badgers  in  heat. 
Only  these  tell  him  the  meaning  of  his  aching  body. 

Extremely  strong,  but  simple,  a  nucleus  of  often  bestial  forces,  he 
goes,  like  a  train,  in  one  direction  at  a  time,  led  by  his  senses  and 
urges  over  which  he  has  little  control,  since  he  has  been  too  long 
deprived  of  fulfilment.  The  sight  of  Arsule’s  open  blouse  sends  him 
rushing,  staggering,  tripping,  ‘emporte  par  le  grand  elan  de  toute  sa 
chair’.3  To  love,  hunger,  anger,  he  responds  at  once.  Unflinching, 
he  listens  to  Arsule’s  dirty  past.  The  present  and  future  alone  exist 

1  Regain,  p.  24.  2  p.  109.  3  p.  112. 
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for  him;  the  past,  if  bad,  is  dead  weight  to  be  sloughed  off  by  the 
effort  to  make  a  new  life.  But  he  knows  other  feelings  than  violence, 
and  befriends  the  remaining  two  wretched  members  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  community,  Gaubert  and  Mameche.  They  provide  some 
company;  and  Gaubert’s  disused  forge  is  always  there,  a  token  of 
potential  rebirth. 

The  kindly  old  wreck,  Mameche,  is  yet  meant,  with  her  clawlike 
toenails,  as  a  tenacious  Earth-Mother,  in  the  last  stage,  as  crone.1 
She  has  buried  her  dead  child  in  the  same  well  which  her  husband 
died  excavating,  and  is  thus  more  linked  than  Panturle  with  this 
local  earth:  ‘Tout  ce  qui  me  tenait  le  coeur,  c’est  devenu  l’herbe  et 
l’eau  de  cette  terre.’2  She  is  even  more  tuned  up  than  he  to  the 
brewing  projects  of  nature.  It  is  she  who  has  the  inkling  of  an  idea 
for  the  rejuvenation  of  this  decayed  village:  no  civilization  is 
possible  without  a  healthy  woman  partner.  She  promises  to  find 
Panturle  his  mate,  but,  before  leaving,  she  calls  on  the  land  to  help 
her  in  the  search.  In  fact,  it  is  a  combination  of  fear  of  the  desolate 
plateau,  and  of  superstitions  aroused  by  Mameche ’s  scarecrow  shape 
popping  up  at  intervals  from  the  long  grass,  that  drive  Arsule  and 
her  present  master  Gedemus  towards  the  ruined  village :  nature  and 
human  effort  in  teamwork. 

To  the  half-savage  comes  a  much  debauched  woman,  reduced  to 
a  beast  of  traction  for  Gedemus’  cart.  Yet  she  has  never  closed  her¬ 
self  to  the  impact  of  natural  forces,  for,  like  the  plateau,  she  badly 
needs  rehabilitation.  The  endless  plateau  wind  plagues  her  flesh,  and 
desires  bud  within  her.  She  absorbs  the  promptings,  which  push 
her  to  Panturle.  The  meeting  of  their  bodies  is  entirely  natural: 
‘Tous  les  reseaux  de  son  sang  se  sont  mis  a  chanter  comme  la  resille 
des  ruisseaux  de  la  terre.  Elle  pose  sa  tete  sur  les  poils  de  la  poitrine. 
Elle  entend  le  coeur  et  le  craquement  sourd  de  ce  panier  des  cotes 
qui  porte  le  coeur  comme  ton  beau  fruit  sur  des  feuillages  [.  . .]  Elle 
se  renverse  dans  ce  bras  comme  une  gerbe  de  foin.’3  Their  bodies 
are  the  bridge  by  which  they  communicate.  After  the  consumma¬ 
tion,  they  calm  down,  ‘simples  comme  des  coquelicots’.4  Their 
needs  are  now  fused  together.  Solitude,  the  need  for  fulfilment,  are 
solved :  their  way  is  clear,  if  difficult.  It  is  a  fatalism  of  the  flesh,  or, 
more,  of  the  whole  being,  as  they  depend  utterly  on  their  bodies’ 
commands. 

1  The  earlier  phases  are:  maiden  (cf.  Aurore  in  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure),  and  nubile  nymph 
(cf.  Angelc,  Arsule  and  Clara  in  Le  Chant  da  Monde).  V.  Graves,  Greek  Myths,  vol.  I,  p.  12. 

2  Regain,  p.  44.  3  p.  133.  4  p.  134. 
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A  new  life  begins  in  a  world  of  their  own  making,  and  its  progress 
parallels,  in  miniature,  the  elementary  evolution  of  civilization.  Soon 
after  the  couple  install  themselves  in  Panturle’s  ramshackle  house, 
Arsule  starts  the  changes:  matches  to  light  the  fire,  a  proper  bed, 
objects  in  their  rightful  place,  clothes  mended,  a  bath.  In  this 
domestication,  we  see  a  less  alien  Panturle,  a  boss  bossed.  Soon  he 
sees  the  lack  of  the  basic  ingredient  of  a  rooted  life:  the  bread  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  wife,  himself,  and  the  land.  The  baking  of  one’s  own 
bread,  after  growing  one’s  own  wheat,  forms  a  major  part  of 
Giono’s  apology  of  independence,  and  we  shall  see  later  the  eco¬ 
nomic  extension  he  gives  to  this  notion.  Panturle  the  nomad  hunter 
becomes  the  settled  farmer,  for  he  has  new  responsibilities.  Gaubert, 
now  living  with  relatives  away  from  the  plateau,  provides  him  with 
the  parts  of  a  ploughshare  and  instructions  on  how  to  assemble 
them.  Panturle  dreams  of  a  plateau  blessed  with  a  covering  of  wheat. 
The  hard,  sexual  wrestle  with  resisting  earth  begins.  T1  a  retrouve 
son  instinct  de  tueur  de  betes  pour  enfoncer  brusquement  le  coutre 
aigu  dans  la  terre.  Elle  a  genii;  elle  a  cede  [. .  .]  Et  d’un  coup,  la 
terre  s’est  reprise;  elle  s’est  debattue,  elle  a  comme  essaye  de  mordre, 
de  se  defendre  [. . .]  Tu  y  passeras  quand  meme,  dit  Panturle,  les 
dents  serrees  [.  . .]  Maintenant  le  grand  couteau  qui  ressemble  a  un 
devant  de  barque  navigue  dans  la  terre  calmee.’1  Life  for  Panturle 
and  Arsule  is  a  struggle,  but  a  simple  one.  They  know  the  weight 
of  word  and  gesture,  and  do  what  they  must  with  assured  straight¬ 
forwardness. 

Desire,  before,  had  turned  Panturle  into  a  ravening  beast.  Now 
that  Arsule  has  ousted  his  loneliness,  and  their  path  is  traced  out,  the 
act  of  sex  becomes  Tacte  de  la  vie,  aussi  simple,  aussi  pur  que  le 
gonflement  d’un  nuage  [.  .  .]  “Il  petrissait  la  pate”.’2  They  are  now 
like  children,  now  like  powerful  animals  in  heat,  now  steady  adults. 
At  the  Banon  fair  they  have  an  engaging  squabble,  outdoing  each 
other  in  selflessness.  The  fair  is  not  treated  as  an  excuse  for  an  attack 
on  towns  or  materialism,  except  in  one  case.  Rather,  Giono  revels 
in  the  chance  of  some  solidly  realistic  inn-scenes  of  food-swilling, 
wine-soaking  and  pawing  the  maids;  and  the  comic  reluctant 
acceptance  of  a  stinking  corpse  by  the  inn-owners,  anxious  only  not 
to  lose  custom  on  their  big  day.  (Death  is  accepted  by  all  as  part  of 

1  p.  175. 

2  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles,  p.  202.  Cf.  Bachelard,  L’Eau  et  les  Reves,  p.  146:  ‘Cette  reverie  qui 
nait  du  travail  des  pates  se  met  d’accord  [...]  avec  la  joie  male  de  penetrer  dans  la  substance  [...] 
de  vaincre  la  terre  intimement,  [...]  de  prendre  part  aux  combats  des  elements  [...]  L’action 
liante  commence  et  le  petrissage  avec  son  lent  mais  regulier  progres  procure  une  joie  speciale.’ 
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the  cycle.  Panturle  buries  Mameche  in  the  well  where  her  husband 
drowned,  wrapped  in  the  crisp  sheet  she  had  thoughtfully  left  ready). 
Giono  is  at  his  most  goodnatured  in  this  book,  but  even  here  he 
cannot  avoid  having  a  dig  at  the  twentieth  century,  though,  for 
once,  the  attack  is  introduced  without  strain,  and  reflects  the  com¬ 
mon  peasant  hostility  to  the  townee. 

Ironically,  the  country  around  the  plateau  has  had  a  bad  year, 
whereas  Panturle  produces  a  fme  crop.  Giono  underplays  the  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  he  already  implies  that  self-sufficiency  beats  collective 
organization.  A  farmer  tells  of  a  professor  of  agriculture  who 
‘killed’  a  farm  with  his  scientific  theories,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
idiocyncrasies  of  the  local  soil.  Panturle  sells  enough  of  his  wheat 
to  buy  some  essentials,  and  keeps  the  rest  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
good  bread.  This  strange,  devoted  couple  cause  a  sensation  with 
their  unworldly  ideas  among  the  cunning  buyers.  Magic  privacy 
and  money-grabbing  face  to  face.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  pair 
have  had  enough. 

Their  love  needs  space  and  quiet:  ‘La,  ils  sont  cimentes,  chair 
contre  chair,  a  savoir  d’avance  a  quoi  l’autre  reflechit,  a  connaitre 
le  mot  avant  qu’il  ait  depasse  la  bouche.’1  That  a  family  settles  nearby 
in  Aubignane,  and  that  Panturle  borrowed  seed  and  a  horse  from  a 
farmer,  removes  nothing  from  their  basic  independence.  Respectful 
distances  are  kept.  Yet  the  advent  of  a  family  reminds  Arsule  of  their 
one  lack,  children.  When  eventually  she  conceives,  the  coming  child 
clarifies  and  shapes  their  existence  further. 

In  this  novel  Giono  creates  the  closest  possible  intimacy  between 
human  beings  and  nature.  The  wind  constantly  underlines  or 
intrudes  on  conversations  and  other  descriptions.  It  is  Pan  incarnate, 
ever  active,  an  intermediary,  the  creative  breath.  As  it  is  for  Camus, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  clean  things  left  in  this  world.  Giono  needs  to 
stress  its  light  presence  but  insistent  energy  to  contrast  with  the 
heavy  earth  on  which  his  people  here  walk  with  a  kind  of  lumbering 
stateliness.  It  stands  for  uncorseted  desire;  it  can  work  gravely  or 
mischievously.  In  all,  it  is  anarchic,  one  of  the  forces  man  has  not 
learnt  to  tame.  Like  Pan,  it  can  change  shape,  become  a  man 
arousing  a  woman:  ‘Le  vent  entre  dans  le  corsage  d’ Arsule  comme 
chez  lui.  Il  lui  coule  entre  les  seins,  il  lui  descend  sur  le  ventre  comme 
une  main ;  il  lui  coule  entre  les  cuisses  [. . .]  Elle  le  sent  sur  elle  [. . .] 
comme  si  on  la  fouettait  avec  des  poignees  de  foin,  [. . .]  et  9a  agace 
les  femmes,  et  les  hommes  le  savent  bien.’2  The  wind  grabs  Panturle, 

1  Regain,  pp.  200-1.  2  pp.  81-2. 
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too,  and  for  him  it  means  power  and  freedom.  Arsule  reflects  that 
the  wind  ‘married’  her  to  Panturle:  they  went  through  no  other 
ritual.  No  barriers  exist  between  them  and  their  habitat.  The 
rebirth  of  the  plateau  accompanies  the  regeneration  of  the  couple. 
They  are  not  free  of  superstitions,  but  the  intercourse  is  normally 
cordial.  They  are  truly  children  of  nature. 

The  winning  back  of  the  land  suggests  the  rediscovery  of  a  lost 
unity.  At  the  end,  Panturle  is  securely  part  of  the  landscape  he 
helped  to  live  again:  ‘II  semble  vetu  avec  un  morceau  de  ses  labours 
[.  . .]  Il  ne  bouge  pas.  Il  a  gagne  :  c’est  fini.  Il  est  solidement 
enfonce  dans  la  terre  comme  une  colonne.’1  His  joy  is  the  joy  of 
having  roots,  a  fixed  centre  to  his  life,  after  his  previous  unhappy 
freedom.  A  quiet,  static  content  after  the  struggle,  a  Lucretian  ease 
of  mind  and  body,  a  ‘true  piety’,  upright  instead  of  prostrate.  Giono 
brings  in  another  family  into  this  shared  solitude  to  prepare  for  later 
novels  of  enlarged  scope.  Yet  the  two  remain  as  much  wrapped  in 
their  mute  duet  of  thanksgiving  as  before.  Giono  hints  that  only  by 
almost  entire  withdrawal  from  the  tumult  of  social  living  can  men 
and  women  create  their  private  and  essentially  lonely  joy.  Love 
isolates,  in  Giono;  his  lovers  live  wholly  in  and  for  each  other.  In 
the  sensuality  hides  a  longing  for  some  less  gross  and  less  passing 
emotion.  His  lovers  hanker,  eventually,  after  silence.  When  this 
couple  return  from  Banon,  ‘Ils  sont  chez  eux.  Le  silence  les  petrit 
en  une  meme  boule  de  chair.’2 

They  live  in  a  circumscribed,  self-contained  world,  and  the  double 
meaning  (‘communal’  and  ‘commonplace’)  of  the  later  praise  of  the 
‘four  banal'  is  already  apparent:  ‘A  partir  d’un  rond  de  terre,  le 
monde  n’existe  plus.  Nous  sommes  comme  sur  une  nouvelle  arche 
de  Noe.  Nous  portons  l’essentiel  dans  ce  four  charge  de  feu.’3 
However  narrow  its  range,  it  is  a  promethean  world.  Giono’s 
people  patiently  construct  their  lives  in  tune  with  the  pre-existing 
natural  world.  The  later  dogmatism  shelters  implicitly  in  this 
glorification  of  a  largely  unthinking  way  of  life.  Giono  will  accen¬ 
tuate  the  traits,  turn  the  courageous  but  inarticulate  Panturle  into 
the  word-spinning  Bobi,  with  his  anti-modern  campaign.  Giono  is 
already  creating  almost  mythological  figures,  more  emblems  of 
force  than  identifiable  human  beings. 

In  this  novel,  Giono  borrows  one  of  the  most  ancient  myths,  that 
of  Cybele.  The  annual  sowing  and  harvesting  of  corn  is  part  of  the 
natural  cycle,  and  palpably  links  up  with  the  human  process  of 

1  p.  240.  2  p.  202.  3  Les  Vraies  Richesses ,  p.  148. 
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fecundation  and  birth.  Cybele  was  considered  an  initiator  of  bride¬ 
grooms  and  brides,  though  lacking  a  husband  herself,  as  Mameche 
does.  Fertility-rites  took  place  in  which  the  corn-priestess  coupled 
publicly  with  the  sacred  king  at  the  autumn  sowing  in  order  to 
ensure  a  good  harvest.  The  barbaric  force  of  this  myth  obviously 
appealed  to  Giono.  Arsule  is  a  Magna  Mater  figure,  with  overtones 
of  the  temple  prostitute.  Interwoven  with  the  myth  of  Cybele  is 
the  Biblical  antithesis  of  Cain  and  Abel,  as  when  Panturle  switches 
from  hunting  to  farming. 

The  mythology  is  married  to  the  story,  just  as  the  people  wed 
nature.  Regain  is  Giono’s  most  perfect  peasant-novel  (Le  Chant  du 
Monde  being  an  adventure-story),  because,  for  once,  he  seems  to 
believe  in  his  creation.  He  does  not  exploit  it  for  tub-thumping  or 
as  a  literary  exercise.  Panturle’s  and  Arsule’s  reaction  to  the  ‘big 
town’  of  Banon  is  unforced,  consistent  with  their  guileless  natures. 
Their  awe  and  fear  is  a  natural  response.  Giono  does  not  impose 
himself.  Likewise,  he  does  not  inflate  their  speech,  wisely  cutting 
their  words  to  the  minimum.  The  humour,  the  everyday  talk  is 
folk,  not  folksy.  And  the  sustained  motif  of  the  wind  occurs  with 
unforced  insistence.  Giono  has  wisely  kept  to  limits  he  has  fixed 
himself,  making  it  difficult  to  quarrel  with  his  creation.  Only  the 
most  neurotically  blase,  mechanically  academic,  or  narrowly  urban¬ 
ized  reader  could  fail  to  respond  warmly  to  this  open-hearted, 
invigorating,  erogenous  book. 

By  his  recourse  to  myths  and  his  adaptation  of  them  for  his  own 
purposes,  Giono  discloses  his  wider  intentions:  ‘Je  modernise,  ou 
plutot  j’actualise  les  heros  d’Homere  et  de  Sophocle,  que^'e  me  plais 
a  retrouver  intacts  chez  les  paysans  de  ma  terre  natale.’1  In  fact,  it  is 
Homer  more  than  Sophocles  who  inspires  him,  the  adventure  of 
conflicting  human  forces  rather  than  an  overarching  sense  of  in¬ 
escapable  fate.  Le  Chant  du  Monde  is  a  luxury  adventure,  in  that  its 
heroes  have  to  face  few  practical  necessities.  It  presents  Giono’s 
poetic  world  in  full,  free  existence. 

(d)  Le  Chant  du  monde 

After  the  static  Regain  and  the  turgid  Le  Grand  Troupeau  (discussed 
later),  Giono  decided  on  a  story  of  almost  continuous  action.  His 
object  in  writing  Le  Chant  du  Monde  was  idealistic:  ‘Dans  tous  les 
livres  actuels  on  donne  a  mon  avis  une  trop  grande  place  aux  etres 


1  Interview  with  E.  Epardaud  in  Nouvelles  Littiraires,  March  13th,  1937.  (My  italics.) 
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mesquins  et  Ton  neglige  de  nous  faire  percevoir  le  haletement  des 
beaux  habitants  de  l’univers.’1  Not  only  man,  but  the  physical 
world  also,  deserves  more  enhancing  treatment.  The  aim  then  is 
idealistic,  if  not  yet  ideological.  It  is  one  of  Giono’s  most  uncluttered 
novels.  His  heroes  here  have  such  intimate  connection  with  nature 
that  they  move  about  more  freely  amongst  its  luxuriant  growths. 
Rapidity  replaces  sluggishness,  and,  though  the  goal  is  peace,  the 
means  used  are  violent. 

Feuds  between  a  clan  and  intruders,  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
a  woman,  pride  and  revenge:  these  are  the  material.  Matelot  is  a 
Ulysses  figure,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  searching  for  his  Telemachus, 
in  the  shape  of  the  ‘Besson’,  the  survivor  of  his  twin  boys;  and  aided 
by  Antonio,  the  Man  of  the  River  and  Forest.  Their  favourite 
environment  defines  them  like  those  repeated  epithets  Homer  gives 
his  heroes.  Matelot  feels  strongly  the  tug  of  blood-ties.  He  is 
governed  both  by  these  bonds  and  by  memories  of  his  former  life 
at  sea.  Like  Giono’s  Ulysses,  he  is,  to  his  regret,  a  landbound 
mariner,  and  he  fills  out  the  scenes  around  him  with  reminiscences 
of  the  sea.  The  forest  noises  call  to  his  mind  the  groaning  of  ships’ 
timbers.  His  death  comes  appropriately  in  images  of  sailing: 
‘Malgre  le  vent  le  navire  de  la  mort  portait  toutes  ses  voiles  jusqu’en 
haut  du  ciel  comme  une  montagne.  —  Te  voila,  cria  Matelot,  en 
dressant  les  bras.’2  His  voyage  on  foot  upstream  in  search  of  his  lost 
son  has  had  the  power  and  simplicity  of  a  classic  quest. 

Antonio  is  obsessed  with  the  joys  of  life.  He  is  utterly  free, 
another  Pan-type  immersed  in  the  elements,  especially  water:  ‘II 
tatait  les  noeuds  de  tous  les  remous;  il  touchait  avec  le  sensible  de 
ses  cuisses  les  longs  muscles  du  fleuve.’3  Like  Bobi,  he  is  a  verbal  as 
well  as  a  bodily  athlete;  a  fine  talker,  with  the  nickname  of ‘Bouche 
d’Or’.  (Here,  as  so  often,  Giono  has  blended  myths  and  facts.  St. 
John  Chrysostom  (‘golden-mouthed’)  was  a  hermit,  as  is  Antonio, 
in  his  pagan  way;  a  great,  persuasive  orator,  but  an  ascetic  man, 
which  is  hardly  true  of  the  womanising  Antonio.  A  critic  also  sees 
in  Antonio  Euphemus  the  Argonaut,  who  swam  like  a  fish  and  was 
well  spoken.4)  Despite  his  previous  seductions,  when  Antonio  finds 
the  blind  Clara  he  helps  her  to  a  new  perception  and  meaning,  as 
she  gives  him  stability  after  his  gratuitous  freedom.  After  long  years 

1  The  fragment  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  p.  215.  (In  Solitude  de  la  Pitie.) 

2  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  p.  260.  3  p.  24. 

4  H.  Walker,  Myth  in  Giono’s  ‘Le  Chant  du  Monde’,  Symposium,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2.  Summer, 

1961,  p.  144. 
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of  solo  living,  he  wants  to  learn  to  guide.  Like  Matelot,  he  is  capable 
of  fixation,  but,  younger,  he  translates  his  desires  into  action  rather 
than  imaginings.  He  is  one  of  Giono’s  many  pivotal  men,  used  to 
the  movement  of  the  total  world  around  him.  Like  Albin  and 
Panturle,  he  adopts  a  soiled  woman. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  her  disability,  the  aptly-named 
Clara  is  acutely  sensitive  to  what  happens  in  the  permanent  darkness 
about  her.  As  the  story  progresses,  this  awareness  sharpens  still 
more.  At  night  she  repays  Antonio  for  his  general  guidance  by 
finding  a  way  for  him.  She  makes  him  see  that  sight  can  hinder, 
for  it  urges  the  mind  to  stick  labels  on  existence  which  should  rather 
be  lived  intuitively.  She  has  no  use  for  shorthand  naming  of  objects, 
and,  having  to  evoke  them  sensuously,  she  appears  closer  to  them: 
‘Un  arbre  qui  a  de  longues  fleurs  comme  des  queues  de  chats  et  qui 
sen  tent  le  pain  cru.’1  It  is  the  child’s  way  of  enveloping  the  un¬ 
known,  the  strange,  and,  like  the  child,  she  preserves,  for  herself  and 
others,  the  otherness  of  nature  and  people,  by  submitting  gratefully 
to  the  fact  of  their  existence,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  her  own 
demands.  Her  body  sparks  to  Antonio’s  by  a  sort  of  physical  yet 
tender  telepathy.  At  the  end,  they  achieve  the  wanted  unison:  ‘Il 
etait  dans  Clara.  Il  savait  ce  qu’elle  voulait  mieux  qu’elle  [.  . .] 
Comme  deux  bouteilles  qu’on  vide  l’une  dans  l’autre  et  puis  on 
renverse  encore  et  elles  s’illuminent  l’une  l’autre  avec  le  meme  vin.’2 
This  sensual  and  compassionate  union,  and  Matelot’s  quest,  these 
are  the  forces  trekking  upstream  to  combat  the  awesome  Maudru, 
the  Man  of  the  Mountains.  Freshness  and  weary  yet  undying  hope 
confront  a  rotting  but  still  powerful  little  empire. 

Like  Borome  in  Batailles  dans  les  Montagnes,  Maudru  is  a  patri¬ 
archal  chief,  and  his  strong,  lonely  presence  makes  itself  felt  as  soon 
as  the  would-be  rescuers  reach  his  territory.  He  himself  rarely 
appears,  but  the  vetoes  on  strangers,  on  fires,  the  superstitious  dread 
of  the  Maudru  clan’s  vengefulness  prevalent  everywhere,  spread  a 
tension  that  can  be  tasted,  touched  and  smelt.  This  novel  rests  on 
the  antithesis  between  open  intrusion  and  hermetic  preservation, 
expressed  in  the  contest  between  the  trespassers  and  the  overlord. 
‘Il  etait  fort,  disait-on,  d’une  force  enorme  entassee  dans  lui  avec  si 
peu  d’ordre  qu’il  n’avait  plus  la  figure  d’un  homme.’3  Rumour 
inflates  Maudru  in  advance,  but  his  presence  does  not  belie  the  legend. 
His  power  extends  alike  over  men  and  animals;  he  has  stamped  his 
brand  on  cattle  and  his  men  wear  the  same  ‘M’.  During  the  burning 

1  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  p.  307.  2  p.  315.  3  p.  36. 
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of  his  farm,  he  controls  his  terrified  beasts  by  his  voice.  He  is  a  King 
of  the  Range,  a  Cattle  Baron.  This  epic  dompteur  de  boeufs,  this 
ageing  strong  man,  does  all  things  on  the  grand  scale,  for  instance, 
his  nephew’s  funeral  cortege,  pulled  by  oxen  with  hawks  perched  on 
their  comes  en  lyre :  ‘D’un  cote,  au  bout  de  l’effort,  les  boeufs  plan- 
taient  leurs  cornes  dans  l’argile  de  la  montagne;  de  l’autre  cote  leurs 
mufles  depassaient  le  bord  de  la  route  et  ils  recevaient  a  pleins 
naseaux  l’haleine  humide  du  gouffre.’1  His  estranged  wife,  the  old 
Gina,  is  likewise  more  than  normal  with  ‘sa  grande  vie  tragique 
vctue  d’amour  et  de  champs  de  foin  et  de  bonheurs  plus  eblouissants 
que  des  haies  d’aubepines’.2  At  the  high  level  of  this  strange 
Rebeillard  country,  people  of  heroic  stature,  living  to  the  full  their 
passionate  lives,  are  perfectly  at  home.  The  mountain-mists  help, 
moreover,  the  optical  but  no  less  effective  illusion  of  ‘demesure’. 

One  character  remains  detached  from  such  passions  of  power, 
love  and  revenge:  Giono’s  archetypal  guerisseur,  Jerome.  Like 
Maudru,  he  is  imaged  before  we  see  him  in  person,  and  again  lives  up 
to  his  myth.  As  with  Giono’s  father’s  house,  Jerome’s  dwelling,  a 
ruined  episcopal  palace — the  choice  of  which  seems  to  insinuate  that 
‘faith-healing’  works  more  wonders  than  orthodox  faith — is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  sick  people  and  a  hideout  for  fugitives.  It  is  a 
neutral  zone,  poised  between  Maudru’s  empire  and  the  invaders 
from  downstream.  Jerome  himself  represents  a  timeless  fixed  centre : 
he  neither  pursues  nor  fights  to  defend,  but  stands  still  and  attempts 
to  cure  victims.  He  entrances  all  who  meet  him,  by  his  combination 
of  the  child  and  the  sage.  He  is  versed  in  rare  herbs  and  recondite 
medical  knowledge.  As  he  is  primarily  a  type  of  faith-healer, 
delicate  emphasis  is  laid  on  his  articulate  hands:  ‘II  etait  vide  de  la 
vie  et  de  force,  tous  etait  entasse  dans  sa  main  :  ses  yeux,  ses  oreilles, 
ses  nerfs,  et  une  sorte  de  sensibilite  etrange,  materielle  qui  poussait 
sous  sa  main  comme  la  chevelure  des  racines  sous  la  touffe  d’herbe, 
et  il  la  sentait  descendre  dans  le  corps  du  malade.’3  Though  a  healer 
of  others,  he  is  himself  afflicted,  with  loneliness.  He  maintains  that 
his  humanitarianism  is  really  selfish,  performed  for  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.4  He  sermonizes,  like  Giono’s  other  guerisseurs,  reminding 
Antonio  of  the  unhurried  processes  and  the  unity  of  nature.  From 
his  long  contact  with  suffering,  his  views  are  more  complex  than 
Antonio’s,  and  he  sees  life  as  a  matter  of  accepting  necessity  rather 

1  p.  211.  2  p.223.  3  p.228. 

4  Giono  similarly  tries  to  disavow  his  own  occasional  acts  of  charity  as  an  easing  of  the 
conscience,  so  that  he  can  sleep  better. 
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than  of  forcing  issues  by  energy.  Yet  despite  professing  scepticism, 
he  carries  on  his  mission  of  curing.  Of  the  group  besieged  in  his 
house,  Jerome  alone  is  resigned  to  being  walled  in  and  voyaging 
only  in  the  imagination.  His  world  surrounds  him,  of  books,  rare 
stones,  patients  and  his  memories  of  a  lost  love.  The  others  long  for 
open  spaces.  Matelot  dreams  of  the  sea ;  Antonio  of  his  islet  in  the 
river,  Clara  of  learning  to  decipher  more  vividly  the  world  concealed 
from  her;  the  young  Gina  of  winning  a  new  home  and  having 
children  from  the  ‘besson’,  who  is  also  weary  of  confinement  and 
hankers  after  nails  and  building  afresh.  The  outer  world  of  action 
and  the  inner  one  of  contemplation  which  Giono  swings  between 
are  here  juxtaposed.  Behind  this  contrast  lie  fragments,  transposed, 
of  the  myth  of  Persephone.  The  bountiful  Clara  is  something  of  a 
Harvest  Maiden,  and  her  blindness  recalls  Pluto’s  dark  underworld. 
She  is  gradually  restored  to  open  life  and  sunlight,  after  serving  the 
winter  in  the  besieged  house. 

The  penned  quartet  are  released  from  their  prison  by  Nature. 
Here  Giono  re-echoes  the  Horatian  theme  of  ‘Solvitur  acris  hiems’ 
in  his  grandiose  description  of  the  melting  river  down  which  the 
pursued  group  escape.  The  rhythm  of  this  novel  is  that  of  a  clench¬ 
ing,  then  a  released,  fist,  of  stored-up  tensions  and  sudden  explosion. 
It  is  a  vital,  an  erotic  rhythm,  which  gives  the  book  its  urgency,  its 
physical  appeal.  The  deliverance  from  the  prison  of  winter  is  the 
annual  rebirth  of  a  stalled  nature:  ‘Maintenant,  le  fleuve  soubre- 
sautait  [. . .]  On  voyait  qu’il  avait  fait  craquer  sa  vieille  peau  et 
qu’une  plaque  de  chair  neuve,  noire  et  sensible  clapotait  entre  les 
glaces.’1  The  ‘song  of  the  world’  must  include  the  actions  and 
sounds  of  nature  as  well  as  of  man.  ‘Un  fleuve  est  un  personnage 
avec  ses  rages  et  ses  amours,  sa  force,  son  dieu  hasard,  sa  faim  d’aven- 
tures.’2  The  river  is  a  living  example,  except  in  winter,  of  strength 
and  freedom,  and  is  presented  as  existing  for  itself  and  for  its  own 
joy  in  existence.  It  is  suitably  likened  to  a  horse,  since,  in  myths, 
horses  are  often  used  to  embody  the  violent  passions  their  masters, 
men,  cannot  enact.  Closer  to  man  than  the  wind,  they  are  even 
better  symbols  of  an  attainable  liberty.  ‘Ce  fleuve  qui  rebroussait  ses 
ecailles  dans  le  soleil,  ces  chevaux  blancs  qui  galopaient  dans  le  gue 
avec  de  larges  plaques  d’ecumes  aux  sabots,  [. . .]  cette  colere  d’avoir 
ete  serree  dans  le  couloir  des  roches,  puis  l’eau  voit  la  foret  large 
etendue  la  devant  elle  et  elle  abaisse  son  dos  souple  et  elle  entre  dans 

1  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  p.  235. 

2  The  fragment  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  p.  216.  (In  Solitude  de  la  Pitie.) 
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les  arbres.’1  Nature  not  only  acts  out  of  desire,  but  also  speaks  its 
own  language,  ‘le  souffle  feutre  des  forets  de  melezes,  le  chant  grave 
des  sapinieres,  [. . .]  le  hoquet  des  sources  nouvelles,  [.  . .]  le  sourd 
bourdon  du  gros  fleuve,  [. . .]  tout  parlait.’2  At  times,  his  exuberance 
leads  Giono  awry,  the  words  take  over:  ‘Le  soleil  rouge  sauta  dans 
le  ciel  avec  un  hennissement  de  cheval’,3  with  its  garbled,  over¬ 
compressed  suggestion  of  a  bull-fight  in  the  sky.  Similarly,  once, 
his  fancy  misleads  him  into  narrating  a  dialogue  of  birds,  done  with 
utmost  preciosity,  and  uncomfortably  like  a  Disney  cartoon.  But 
these  infrequent  flaws  scarcely  weaken  the  dense  and  muscular 
texture  of  the  natural  world  described  in  Le  Chant  du  Monde. 

Giono  has  attempted  in  this  book  to  create  a  private  epic,  and 
realized  he  needed  to  work  in  ceremonies  to  give  his  people  that 
statuesque,  extra-normal  dimension  to  which  existing  epics  have 
accustomed  us.  In  addition  to  the  grand  funeral  of  Maudru’s 
nephew,  and  the  crowded  healing-sessions  at  Jerome’s  house,  Giono 
invents  a  ‘Mere  du  Ble’  ritual — another  reference  to  the  Persephone 
myth  and  to  Ceres,  the  Corn  Mother — an  erotic  rejoicing  for 
nourishment  provided  by  the  harvest;  and  another  rite,  a  type  of 
sauna-bath.  Both  are  vigorous,  using  fire,  poking  gestures,  or 
flagellation.  On  one  sally  from  the  beleaguered  house,  in  which 
Matelot  is  stabbed  to  death,  Antonio  is  almost  lost,  also,  to  his 
companions,  when,  caught  up  in  a  festival  atmosphere,  he  races  after 
a  glimpsed  girl  all  over  the  town.  She  is  a  kind  of  maenad  seducing 
Antonio,  briefly,  from  his  usual  devotion  to  Clara.  In  all  these 
episodes,  the  passionate  spontaneity  of  all  the  people  comes  over 
strongly. 

There  is  much  spontaneity  in  love,  in  compassion,  in  revenge. 
The  pace  is  quicker  than  in  previous  novels,  the  imagination  more 
untrammelled.  The  heroes  are  on  the  loose,  with  as  yet  no  estab¬ 
lished  responsibihties,  for  instance,  of  work.  The  region  is  remote, 
‘uncivilized’,  without  an  organized  system  of  law,  so  that  the 
mention  of  a  gendarme  appears  incongruous.  It  seems  as  if  the  only 
accepted  law  is  that  of  the  talion,  so  that  the  ‘besson’  must  retaliate 
for  his  father’s  murder  by  setting  fire  to  Maudru’s  estate.  His  fiery 
red  hair  glows  like  a  branding-iron  when  he  is  marking  trees  in  his 
job  as  a  lumberjack,  and  fire  is  his  appropriate  means  of  revenge. 
Yet  instincts  also  work  for  the  good.  Antonio,  concealing  his  iden¬ 
tity,  has  met  Maudru,  earlier,  and,  as  the  old  man,  reduced  to 


1  Le  Chart  du  Monde,  p.  14. 


2  p.  106. 


3  p.  94. 
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confession  of  his  unhappiness,  makes  Antonio  aware  that  the  old 
tyrant  is  also  a  suffering  man,  Antonio  restrains  the  twin  from  killing 
him.  More  expectedly,  Jerome  has  a  moral  sense  which  places  him 
on  both  sides  at  once,  and  he  rebukes  the  confident  and  selfish 
‘besson’:  ‘On  ment  a  tout  dans  la  vie.  Il  n’y  a  qu’a  la  souffrance 
qu’on  ne  ment  pas,  et  tu  ne  sauras  jamais  souffrir,  toi.’1  Jerome  here 
touches  the  young  man’s  weak  spot  as  surely  as  he  locates  the  knots 
of  pain  in  his  patients:  his  inability,  being  too  whole  and  healthy 
himself,  to  feel  for  others. 

Giono’s  scope,  and  interests,  increase  in  this  rich  story.  For  the 
first  time,  he  handles  a  fairly  complex  plot  in  which  various  destinies 
clash  or  blend,  and  private  actions  are  recognized  as  having  reper¬ 
cussions  beyond  themselves.  There  is,  for  once,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  existing  locale  or  sense  of  a  historical  period  of  time,  a  genuine 
sense  of  time  passing,  of  time  lived,  and,  most  important,  a  sense  of 
conflict.  Gratification  brings  ambivalence.  Antonio’s  moment  of 
neglect,  when  chasing  the  teasing  girl,  permits  Matelot’s  death,  just 
as  the  twin’s  greed  for  the  young  Gina  starts  the  whole  revenge-feud. 
Moreover,  people  can  acknowledge  the  need  for  mutual  considera¬ 
tion,  yet  know  that  the  joy  of  being  open  to  natural  living  is  the 
affair  of  the  individual,  or,  at  best,  of  the  couple.  At  the  end,  the  two 
pairs,  childlike  in  their  optimism,  sail  off  on  their  Noah’s  Ark-rafts 
to  found  new  homes  for  themselves.  This  is  courage,  but,  once  again, 
courage  beating  a  retreat.  Antonio’s  joy  with  Clara  and  their  coming 
life  together  seem  fragile,  a  shimmering  vision:  ‘Antonio  etait  frais 
et  plus  grand  que  nature,  une  nouvelle  jeunesse  le  gonflait  de 
feuillages  [...].  Il  se  voyait  dans  son  lie,  debout,  dressant  les  bras, 
les  poings  illumines  de  joies  arrachees  au  monde,  claquantes  et  dorees 
comme  des  truites  prisonnieres.  Clara  assise  a  ses  pieds  lui  serrait  les 
jambes  dans  ses  bras  tendres.’2  But  her  gentleness  will  restrain  his 
perhaps  over-grasping  attitude  to  happiness.  She  will  not  so  much 
tame  as  channel  his  strength,  as  he  has  guided  her  to  a  new  home, 
a  second  chance  after  her  unfortunate  beginning  at  the  hands  of  a 
greedy  man.  She  is  a  born  offering,  and  needs  respectful  handling. 

Le  Chant  du  Monde  is  Giono’s  most  purely  fictional,  least  ideo¬ 
logical,  ‘peasant’  novel,  though  its  heroes  are  hardly  peasants  even 
in  Giono’s  idealistic  use  of  the  term.  They  live  the  most  free  and 
romantic  lives  possible,  in  the  countryside.  The  ‘besson’s’  work  is 
to  sail  logs  downstream  after  felling  trees;  Antonio  is  an  aquatic 
vagabond,  who  only  works  to  catch  food.  This  novel  is  epic,  not  in 

1  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  p.  197.  2  p.  313. 
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the  sense  that  it  narrates  the  feats  of  warriors  engaged  in  national 
conflicts,  but  because  it  adapts  some  of  the  characteristics  of  epic 
romances:  the  enlarged  characters,  heroes  governed  by  dominant 
passions,  the  quest-theme,  the  setting  largely  shrouded  in  darkness, 
the  general  remoteness  of  the  action  in  time,  space  and  behaviour 
from  common  experience.  The  mountain  town  on  which  the  plot 
centres  is  inhabited  by  people  who,  silenced  by  Maudru’s  reign  of 
terror,  bolt  themselves  in,  and  resist  the  questioning  intruders. 
Giono  calls  up  a  blood-soaked,  tense  atmosphere,  where  people  still 
go  through  the  motions  of  living.  ‘De  chaque  cote  de  la  rue  les 
ruisseaux  coulaient  rouges  en  roulant  de  grosses  lies  de  graisse  de 
betes  [.  .  .]  Le  boucher  pendait  aux  crochets  de  sa  devanture  des 
torses  de  chevreaux  ouverts  comme  des  pasteques  [.  . .]  Un  piano 
mecanique  dansait  avec  ses  gros  pieds  de  cuivre  pleins  de  grelots.’1 
Essentially,  this  is  Giono’s  compulsive  antinomy  of  town  and 
country,  society  and  individual,  but,  in  this  novel,  the  contrast  is 
more  subtle,  and  he  shows  both  sides  of  the  medal.  It  is  not  here 
the  conflict  of  a  private  life  with  the  more  squalid  daily  world,  but 
the  contest  of  two  created  fictional  worlds,  one  based  on  fear  and 
violence,  and  the  other  on  pity  and  optimism.  Our  world  is  almost 
totally  absent  from  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  which  makes  few  com¬ 
promises  with  contemporary  life.  It  is  self-contained,  holding 
within  it  both  hermetic  and  expansive  passions.  In  it,  Giono  strikes 
right  to  the  core  of  his  own  vision.  ‘Les  choses  n’avaient  plus 
d’ombre,  le  mystere  etait  la  contre  la  peau.’2 


1  p.  132. 


2  Le  Serpent  d'Etoiles,  p.  3. 
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‘It  is  easy  to  know  the  beauty  of  inhuman  things,  sea,  storm  and  mountain;  it  is 
their  soul  and  their  meaning. 

‘Humanity  has  its  lesser  beauty,  impure  and  painful;  we  have  to  harden  our 
hearts  to  bear  it. 

‘I  have  hardened  my  heart  only  a  little :  I  have  learned  that  happiness  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  pain  gives  importance.’ 

Robinson  Jeffers  :  The  World’s  Wonders. 

AFTER  beginning  by  exteriorizing  his  own  response  to  the 
.  physical  world  into  a  fictional  universe  of  men  highly  receptive 
to  nature,  Giono,  faithful  to  his  view  of  the  circular  nature  of  all  life, 
turns  inward  for  a  space  to  ‘la  vie  secrete  de  l’homme’.  He  travels 
back  into  childhood,  and  delves  past  the  skin  of  his  people  to  their 
inner  dramas.  As  his  career  started  with  a  game,  so  the  first  stage  of 
this  journey  to  the  interior  deals  with  the  terrors  and  joys  of  child¬ 
hood.  He  forever  glorifies  wonderment,  which  he  sees  not  as 
passive  but  as  a  means  to  imaginative  penetration.  Released  from 
the  shelter  of  the  mother’s  arms  and  lap,  the  child  first  explores  that 
bigger  shelter,  the  home.  Protection  and  adventure  overlap. 

The  house  is  a  carapace  for  his  vulnerable  sensibility.  Giono’s 
professed  affection  for  prisons,  convents,  deserts — places  of  ascetic 
meditation — leads  him  everywhere  to  exalt  sequestered  spots,  like 
the  old  manors  and  domaines  described  in  his  texts  on  Provence  and 
in  Noe.  They  stand  at  the  heart  of  his  ideal  of  a  privately-built 
dream-world.  His  inveterate  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  to  animate 
peopled  for  him  ‘les  ombres  sonores  [. . .]  de  notre  ancien  couvent 
de  maison’.1  The  child,  like  the  later  man,  informs  whatever  he 
looks  at,  giving  hfe  to  the  inanimate:  ‘Tout  etait  offert  au  grand 
pouce  ma^on  de  la  vie  [. . .]  J’appelais  de  toutes  mes  forces  secretes 
pour  que  [le  visage  du  mur]  ne  soit  plus  moisissure  de  pierre  et  je 
desirais  tant  qu’il  se  construisit  charnellement  dans  fair  qu’au  bout 
de  tres  longs  moments  de  silence  et  d’attente  une  forme  vivante 
touchait  mes  yeux  eblouis.’2  In  this  child’s  world,  the  young 
experimenter  with  life  plays  at  becoming,  and  becomes  while 
playing.  Though  still  a  game,  it  is  useful  training  for  the  later  cult 
of  self-dependence. 

'■Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  12.  2  p.  70. 
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Direct  your  eye  inward  and  you’ll  find 
A  thousand  regions  in  the  mind 
Yet  undiscovered.  Travel  them,  and  be 
Expert  in  home-cosmography.1 

The  faculty  of  transforming  base  objects  into  more  congenial  visions 
is  linked  with  the  capacity  for  imagining  every  detail  as  a  microcosm. 
The  peasant  novels  where  each  man  must  rely  on  his  own  resources 
of  strength  and  intuition  in  fact  made  of  them  self-sufficient  worlds, 
images  of  the  self-contained  totality  in  which  they  directly  partici¬ 
pated.  Metaphors  join  the  organization  of  man  with  that  of  nature: 
‘Va  devant  toi,  marche!  [.  . .]  C’est  l’arbre  de  toutes  les  routes;  dans 
ses  embranchements  il  tient  la  peau  du  monde  debout,  comme 
l’arbre  du  sang  tient  ta  peau  ecartee  et  sonore  dans  le  vent,  6 
hommef2  The  union  effected  in  this  poetic  way  between  man  and 
nature  is  possibly  illusionary  but  imaginatively  satisfying,  especially 
to  the  sensitive  child  who  is  interested  not  only  in  the  interior,  but 
in  its  association  with  the  external  world.  A  pond  can  be  the  sea, 
for  the  child;  he  wants  both  the  reassuring  homeliness  and  the 
imaginative  escape.  ‘C’est  dans  cette  epicerie  que  je  venais  m’em- 
barquer  pour  les  premiers  voyages  vers  ces  pays  de  derriere  fair  [...]. 
On  semblait  etre  dans  la  poitrine  de  l’oiseau  :  le  plafond  montait  en 
voute  aigue  dans  l’ombre.  La  poitrine  d’un  oiseau?  Non,  la  cale 
d’un  navire  [...].  Je  m’avan^ais  doucement,  doucement;  le  plancher 
en  latte  souple  ondulait  sous  mon  pied.  La  mer,  deja,  portait  le 
navire  [...].  On  n’entend  plus  les  cris  du  port  [...].  L’ombre 
m’engloutissait  :  j’etais  parti.’3  This  is  the  conjunction  desired  both 
by  the  child  and  the  mature  Giono:  movement-on-the-spot,  a  safe 
excitement.  The  imagined  union  between  man  and  the  world  out¬ 
side  is  presented  as  lasting  and  acquired,  whereas  at  best  it  can  only 
be  fragmentary  and  must  depend  on  passing  exaltations.  But  the 
child,  and  Giono,  seem  to  heed  little  that  such  a  belief  is  literary 
rather  than  literal.  This,  in  fact,  justifies  it  for  him. 

In  addition  to  the  classical  myths  taken  over,  Giono  invents 
private  myths,  living  examples  of  some  intense  and  poetic  form  of 
existence.  He  stylizes  the  sensitive  youth  of  his  autobiography  into 
the  figure  of ‘Jean-le-Bleu’,  or,  as  Giono  says  elsewhere,  ‘un  archange 
animal,  naif  comme  un  veau  celeste,  eberlue  de  joie  devant  le 
monde’.4  His  young  world  is  enhanced  by  magnified  people,  as 
well  as  by  converted  objects.  His  two  music-teachers,  Decidement 

1  Thoreau:  Walden,  p.  341.  2  Provence  (1935),  p.  134. 

3  Le  Voyageur  Immobile,  pp.  43—1.  (In  L'Eau  Vive.)  4  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  29. 
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and  Madame-la-Reine,1  who  provide  the  boy  with  an  unorthodox 
but  persuasive  musical  education,  appear  to  have  been  put  together 
from  certain  characteristics  of  Giono’s  father.  They  are  made  of  the 
same  mixture  of  joy  and  intense  melancholy,  of  creative  ability  and 
the  urge  to  help  less  lucky  beings,  yet  with  a  need  for  detachment; 
at  their  moment  of  dying,  a  great  solitude  cocoons  them.  Yet, 
while  they  live,  they  inspire  the  lad  to  a  lasting  passion  for  music, 
as  an  immediate  means  of  self-expression  and  communication.  The 
boy  feels  he  has  absorbed  the  flute,  becoming  Tinstrument  de  toutes 
les  forces  cachees’.2  This  is  one  of  Giono’s  favourite  themes,  the 
dowsing-up  of  the  eaux-vives,  the  point  where  the  musician  or  poet 
rejoins  the  water-diviner  or  the  potter. 

Another  initiator  is  Franchesc  Odripano.  Either  by  his  words  or 
simply  by  his  physical  presence,  he  teaches  the  willing  youth  lessons 
on  the  bonds  between  men  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  When 
describing  the  mechanisms  of  body  and  soul,  Giono  employs  images 
of  hands,  by  which  men  have  most  physical  contact  with  objects 
and  other  people;  love  is  a  way  to  knowledge,  and  a  sign  of  love, 
caressing,  helps  towards  understanding:  ‘Toutes  ces  petites  mains 
aigues  a  peau  fine  avec  lesquelles  notre  sang  touche  le  monde  comme 
un  enfant  touche  une  orange,  ces  petites  mains  embrasees  de  nos 
levres,  la  main  noire  de  notre  rate,  [. . .]  la  large  main  de  nos 
poumons,  la  main  musicienne  de  notre  coeur,  la  gacheuse  de  mortier 
qui  travaille  dans  notre  ventre  et  la  faiseuse  d’ailes  qui  bat  doucement 
comme  un  poisson  entre  nos  cuisses  ou  y  palpite  comme  une  petite 
grenouille  chaude  :  les  voila  les  mains.’3  In  this  way  he  unifies  the 
diverse  workings  of  the  body.  Giono  also  dwells  on  the  visible 
movements  of  the  body  and  their  connection  with  inner  nature. 
The  body  is  a  reduction  in  size  of  the  world,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  magic 
country:  ‘Je  n’ai  jamais  goute  de  joie  plus  pure,  plus  musicale,  plus 
entiere,  plus  surement  fille  de  l’equilibre  que  la  joie  de  voir  marcher 
soeur  Clementine  [...].  Une  ondulation  qui  etait  a  la  fois  vague, 
col  de  cygne,  gemissement  [...].  C’etait  si  ample  et  si  solide,  cela 
venait  en  si  droite  ligne  des  profondeurs  de  la  terre  que,  si  l’ondula- 
tion  etait  montee  jusqu’au  cou  de  soeur  Clementine,  elle  l’aurait 
brise  comme  une  tige  d’iris.’4  Few  writers  have  sung  the  human 
body  so  exhaustively  and  variously  as  Giono.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Jean  le  Bleu,  which  sways  continuously  between  succulent 


1  These  eccentric  names  are  taken  front  the  melodrama  La  Tour  de  Nesle:  ‘Decidement, 
Madame-la-Reine,  il  fera  noir  cette  nuit  a  la  tour  de  Nesle.’  (Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  83). 

2 Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  78.  3  p.  145.  4  p.  31. 
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living  and  decaying  flesh,  between  joy  at  opening  life  and  death  or 
suicide  over  frustration  or  poverty.  The  nun’s  walk  is  an  enveloping 
motion,  involving  the  whole  frame  and  captivating  the  onlooking 
lad,  just  as  the  actions  of  Giono’s  heroes  concern  them  totally. 
Nowhere  more  than  in  Jean  le  Bleu  does  Giono’s  tendency  towards 
unification  emerge  so  forcibly.  This  desire  of  course  distorts.  ‘Le 
poete  est  comme  le  teinturier’1 :  Giono,  too,  dyes  all  he  touches, 
glamourizes,  like  Pallas  Athene.  He  freely  admits  to  the  extensive 
use  of  fiction  in  this  ‘autobiography’.  He  plays  his  familiar  cat-and- 
mouse  game,  informing  the  reader  which  of  the  characters  are  based 
on  real  people  and  which  invented,  but  all  with  indifference,  for  he 
sees  no  problem.  He  accepts  erratic  plots  and  eccentric  personnages 
as  normal.  His  view  of  art  holds  that  invented  people  are  superior 
to  copied  ones,  since  the  poet  is  a  ‘little  god’,  in  Wallace  Steven’s 
phrase,  not  a  stenographer.  Jean  le  Bleu  conveys  this  attitude  effort¬ 
lessly,  for  the  world  even  of  the  drab  child  is  inevitably  more 
talismanic,  more  magic,  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  Giono  convinces 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  child. 

That  he  was  not  is  due  greatly  to  the  moral  influence  of  his  father, 
whom,  for  all  his  profound  gratitude  and  respect,  Giono  has 
unceasingly  mythified.  ‘Avec  une  prescience  d’insecte,  il  a  donne 
a  la  petite  larve  que  j’etais  les  remedes;  il  m’a  charge  de  plantes, 
d’hommes,  de  femmes,  de  douleur,  de  bonte,  d’orgueil,  tout  qa. 
en  remedes,  [.  . .]  en  prevision  de  ce  qui  aurait  pu  etre  une  plaie.’2 
Giono’s  tendency,  in  maturity,  to  cover  up,  to  put  distance  between 
himself  and  involvement  partly  derives  from  his  younger  over¬ 
readiness  to  leave  himself  porous.  From  his  mother  he  claims  to 
inherit  ‘cette  peau  si  mince  qu’elle  n’est  plus  une  protection,  mais 
seulement  comme  un  enduit  de  glu  qui  colle  mes  visceres  a  vif  sur 
le  monde’.3  As  a  counterbalance,  his  father  gave  him  counsels  of 
strength  and  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  his  actions.  He 
taught  his  son  that  freedom  means  nothing  if  it  fails  to  respect  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  others.  Giono’s  many  inclinations  towards 
anarchy  tend  to  be  funnelled  therefore  into  a  private  sphere  of 
activity.  The  prime  lessons  were  of  independence  of  outlook,  an 
intense  response  to  all  life  offers,  and  a  mistrust  of  mere  reason. 
Most  of  all,  the  father  was,  like  a  tree,  a  living  example  of  natural 
growth,  logical  and  balanced :  ‘Mon  pere  tirait  le  ligneul,  clouait  la 
trepointe,  montait  la  tige  “en  premiere”,  ordonnait,  “batissait  sa 


1  p.  261.  2  p.  168. 

3  Son  Dernier  Visage,  p.  201.  (In  L’Eau  Vive.) 
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cathedrale” ;  vivait,  me  faisait  vivre,  maitre  absolu  de  son  avenir  et 
du  notre.’1  In  his  humble  but  proud  fashion  he  is  a  Promethean,  and 
his  preaching  the  need  for  a  self-built  world  achieved  by  dedicated 
mastery  of  a  craft  has  reinforced  Giono’s  life-work,  in  literature. 
He  incarnates  the  ‘artisanat’  Giono  so  deeply  admires  and  which  he 
extols  in  his  later  ideology. 

The  father  was  a  man  of  peace;  he  saw  himself  as  a  healer,  an 
orderly,  in  the  coming  Revolution,  not  as  an  active  combatant. 
The  relief  he  lent  to  poor  or  ailing  people,  to  hunted  rebels  from 
Piedmont,  lastingly  marked  Giono.  His  father’s  cult  of  curing  will 
develop  into  his  own  effort  to  transmit  his  personal  joy  by  means  of 
‘remedial’  literature.  Like  Martin  du  Gard  or  Camus,  Giono  is  more 
concerned  with  physical  and  emotional  suffering,  because  it  is 
exclusively  of  this  world,  than  with  any  sense  of  spiritual  sin.  The 
one  can  be  alleviated;  the  other  tends  to  be  postponed.  But  even 
such  a  creed  has  its  limits.  After  a  life  of  striving,  Giono’s  father 
eventually  retreated  into  a  self-centred  solitude:  ‘Ou  je  me  suis 
trompe,  c’est  quand  j’ai  voulu  etre  bon  et  serviable.  Tu  te  tromperas. 
Comme  moi.’2  The  last  picture  of  this  generous,  feeling  man, 
earlier  likened  to  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  for  his  gentleness  with  all 
fragile  forms  of  life,  is  one  of  desolation;  ‘II  se  mit  a  fumer  sa  pipe 
doucement  et  a  filer  ce  bourdon  monotone  qui  l’enveloppait  comme 
la  soie  d’un  cocon.’3 

In  this  period,  roughly  1932-5,  Giono,  thinking  of  his  father’s 
craft,  begins  to  describe  his  own  methods  as  a  poet.  As  well  as 
transforming,  he  feels  a  duty  to  understand  and  to  explain  the 
mysterious  relevance  of  nature  to  man.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  had  the  leisure  to  wander  about  Upper  Provence,  to  ponder,  to 
make  his  own  what  he  encountered.  At  this  point  he  stresses  slow 
motion,  contemplation,  intimacy  between  viewer  and  object.  At 
the  later  connoisseur  stage,  rapidity,  bird’s-eye  views  will  replace 
this  more  rambling,  and  perhaps  more  humble,  approach.  This 
approach  is  physical :  the  poet,  like  the  child,  goes  up  to  the  external 
world  with  open  arms  and  open  eyes.  Not  content  with  the  surface 
spectacle,  he  wants  to  probe,  to  discover  answers  to  his  question: 
what  do  these  landscapes  represent  with  respect  to  myself?  This 
viewpoint  opposes  science,  for  which  Giono,  as  in  all  else,  substitutes 
‘private  science’.  It  is  the  aims  of  alchemy  that  most  attract  him: 
the  whole  concept  of  the  transformation  of  inferior  materials  to 


1  Triomphe  de  la  Vie,  p.  17. 
3  Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  307. 


2  Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  307. 
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perfection,  and  the  usual  stress  on  seclusion  and  experimentation,  in 
alchemy,  easily  become,  for  Giono,  an  artistic  credo,  as  they  were 
for  Proust.  Scientific  equipment  even,  in  his  view,  impedes  true 
knowledge,  because  of  the  mechanical  barriers  it  raises  between 
watcher  and  watched.  The  scientist  ‘a  beau  multiplier  les  grossisse- 
ments,  il  regarde  toujours  un  reflet  dans  un  miroir  :  il  est  d’un  cote 
du  miroir  avec  son  corps  entierement  ferme,  tout  cimente  [...]. 
La  marche  a  pied,  ou,  plutot,  le  procede  de  la  marche  a  pied,  e’est 
de  se  transformer  soi-meme  en  loupe  ou  en  telescope.’1  Ignoring 
that  a  loupe  deforms  any  detail  as  much  as  it  disfigures  a  face,  Giono 
happily  praises  the  body,  the  senses,  unaided,  as  the  most  potent 
instrument  of  knowledge.  Such  a  sensationalist  method  depends  on 
a  temperament  capable  both  of  absorption  and  penetration :  ‘Je  suis 
a  la  fois  prisonnier  et  maitre.  La  superposition  de  ma  liberte  et  de 
ma  sujetion  est  a  chaque  instant  d’une  extreme  volupte.’2  The  poet, 
then,  is  a  kind  of  receiving-set,  which  deciphers  the  messages  from 
the  exterior.  It  is  this  very  sensuality  which  has  prevented  Giono 
from  becoming  expert  in  any  other  activity  than  writing,  because 
most  other  crafts  demand  a  rigorous  training,  a  learning  of  rules,  a 
use  of  tools,  whereas  he  instinctively  prefers  to  soak  voluptuously 
in  what  fascinates  him,  without  desiring  to  control  it,  except  by 
words. 

This  world,  here  and  now,  is  the  constant  source  of  nourishment, 
the  supreme  good.  Every  moment  of  life  is  not  a  passing  incident, 
but  a  momentous  occasion.  Each  day  is  a  fruit  to  be  sucked  dry. 
Whereas  he  condemns  science  for  keeping  aloof  from  the  world  and 
timidly  contemplating  it  only  from  a  clinical  distance,  he  exalts  his 
own  preference  for  dionysiac  involvement.  Seeing  the  world  as  a 
unified  body  of  mating,  or  would-be  mating,  particles,  bound 
together  by  an  erotic  impulse  everywhere  present,  Giono  leaves 
himself  open  to  all  the  illusions  of  love.  With  time,  like  any  lover, 
he  learns  to  change  as  love  changes,  to  worship  the  world  in  a  way 
suited  to  his  own  development.  But,  at  this  stage,  he  seems  to  opt 
for  receptivity,  to  risk  delusion. 

Such  attempts  to  embrace  nature  might  end  in  giddiness  but  for 
the  roots  Giono  never  abandons,  that  stable  centre  from  which  his 
imagination  can  venture  out  and  to  which  it  can  safely  return.  Like 
his  friend  Gide,  his  nature  is  both  timid  and  exuberant,  and  similarly 
oscillates  between  open  spaces  and  sanctuaries.  His  upstairs  study 

1  Provence  (1935),  p.  129. 

2  p.  130.  Cf.  Ramuz,  Journal ;  p.  268 :  ‘L’homme  est  a  la  fois  contenant  et  content!.’ 
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increases  in  importance  as  he  devotes  himself  more  and  more 
exclusively  to  fictional  creation.  It  is  part  of  the  house;  downstairs 
wait  the  material  comforts,  and  upstairs  the  books,  the  peace,  the 
panorama  over  the  Durance  valley.  But  he  has  also  his  refuges  in 
the  midst  of  nature:  ‘J’etais  enfin  dans  la  maison  desiree  des  mon- 
tagnes  [...].  Maison  severe,  milliard  de  fois  plus  grande  que  moi, 
juste  a  la  mesure  de  mes  espoirs,  me  contenant  avec  ma  paix  [...]. 
Richesse  austere  de  tous  les  cloitres  [...].  C’est  la  chartreuse  mater- 
ielle  ou  je  viens  chercher  la  paix.’1  This  stress  on  moral  elevation 
found  at  a  physical  altitude  suggests  already  that  Stendhalian  side  of 
Giono  that  he  will  develop  in  later  years.  The  child’s  magic  house; 
the  austere  walls  of  the  mountains  protecting  and  cleansing  the 
adult;  this  emphasis  on  protection  for  the  imagination  reveals  how, 
for  Giono,  communion  with  the  world  of  nature  can  partake  of 
tranquillity  as  much  as,  or  more  often  than,  of  frenzy. 

Threaded  through  Giono’s  optimism  runs  the  nagging  doubt:  can 
men  permanently  break  out  of  their  essential  solitude  into  commun¬ 
ion  with  their  fellows?  Despite  his  impressive  achievement  in 
composing  a  literature  celebrating  joy,  all  but  unique  in  serious 
fiction,  he  could  not  help  but  recognize  that  art  cannot  exist  very 
long  without  treating  conflicts,  unless  it  is  the  ecstatic  literature  of 
mysticism,  in  a  separate  class.  Graham  Greene,  justifying  his  own 
probing  into  wretchedness,  once  defined  this  problem,  which 
Giono  had  to  face  at  some  point  in  his  career.  ‘The  sense  of  un¬ 
happiness  is  so  much  easier  to  convey  than  that  of  happiness.  In 
misery,  we  seem  aware  of  our  own  existence,  even  though  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  egoism — this  pain  of  mine  is  indivi¬ 
dual,  this  nerve  that  winces  belongs  to  me  and  to  no  other.  But 
happiness  annihilates  us;  we  lose  our  identity.’2  Giono  would  regard 
this  as  Catholic  prejudice,  a  harping  on  that  Original  Sin  which  he 
prefers  to  replace  by  an  Original  Virtue.  All  the  same,  for  dramatic 
reasons,  he  must  find  obstacles  for  his  heroes  to  overcome:  their 
happiness  must  contrast  with  an  unhappy  majority.  Yet,  to  make 
their  victory  even  more  admirable,  he  must  learn  to  set  them  at  war 
with  themselves.  This  is  the  real  test,  which,  up  to  1935,  he  tended  to 
restrict  to  his  short  stories  and  plays,  keeping  it  out  of  his  novels 
until  it  refused  to  be  sidestepped  any  longer.  In  the  Pan-trilogy,  the 
people  were  proud  entities,  sure  of  their  actions  which  they  rarely 
questioned.  But,  in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie,  for  example,  Giono  gives  a 

1  Possession  des  Richesses,  pp.  110-11.  (In  L'Eau  Vive.) 

2  Tile  End  of  the  Affair,  p.  37. 
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collection  of  two-sided  medals :  comradeship  stands  against  isolation, 
kindness  has  to  face  cruelty,  and  the  peasants  are  not  all  even  paro¬ 
chial  philanthropists. 

In  the  moving  story  La  Vie  de  Mademoiselle  Amandine,1  Giono 
prefaces  Iris  tale  of  a  lonely  girl’s  struggle  with  life  by  a  description 
of  trees  wounded  by  stones  hurtling  down  a  mountain-side :  ‘Malgre 
tout,  il  y  avait,  dans  cette  come  de  foret,  du  vent,  et  de  l’energie, 
une  esperance  qui  faisait  mal  a  voir  parce  qu’elle  etait  lapidee  sans 
arret  et  sans  pitie.  Mais  elle  faisait  feuille.  Des  grands  troncs,  dont 
tout  etait  mort,  avaient  gonfle  de  minuscules  bourgeons  presque  a 
ras  de  terre.’2  After  her  unusual  childhood  amongst  her  very 
eccentric  family,  after  an  adolescence  spent  at  gay  and  futile  balls, 
after  her  student  days  of  cynical  convention-flouting,  the  woman 
Amandine  has  now  reached  a  state  of  peace  and  fulfilment  by 
adopting  a  child,  which  by  concentrated  willing  she  has  semi- 
miraculously  managed  to  suckle.  In  her  lives  that  capacity  for 
fixation  so  frequent  in  Giono’s  characters.  Having  started  falsely 
and  nearly  yielded  to  despair,  she  has  hoisted  herself  upright  by  sheer 
will-power  and  fanatical  hunger  for  happiness,  which  this  gentle¬ 
looking  girl  describes  as  a  prey  she  has  stalked,  pounced  on  and 
devoured.  She  is  conscious  of  the  possibly  illusory  nature  of  the 
new  world  she  has  built  for  herself  with  the  help  of  the  child,  a 
possibility  reinforced  by  her  weakening  sight.  She  cares  little,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  that  life  is  now  livable.  Giono’s  people  never 
founder  in  nihilism,  nor  pursue  life  in  an  emotional  vacuum.  If 
nothing  satisfies  their  energetic  desires  they  commit  suicide  (like 
Amandine’s  mother),  or  switch  to  another  centre  of  obsession.  Even 
in  the  depths  of  wretchedness,  a  frenzied  urge  towards  happiness, 
their  right,  possesses  them.  Like  those  wounded  trees,  there  is  in 
these  heroes  ‘une  esperance  qui  fait  feuille’.  Giono’s  inversion,  his 
anti-tragic  view,  creates  a  mood  I  can  only  call  victorism.  Amandine 
is  of  the  unvanquished;  a  milky  sap  forms  obstinately  in  the  buds 
of  her  breasts. 

She  climbs  over  unhappiness.  M.  Jules,  an  ex-professor  of  natural 
history,  a  failure  because  of  his  over-mechanical  concept  of  nature, 
is  reduced  to  repeatedly  fending  off  its  waves.  He  is  bereft  of  those 
essential  eaux  vives  and  of  imagination.  Incapable  of  reacting  to 
stimuli,  this  empty  vessel  lives  amidst  silence — a  state,  as  Giono 
notes,  suitable  only  for  heroes,  Tabsence  de  bruits  humains’ — and  so 


1  In  L'Eau  Vive.  Originally  planned  as  part  of  a  novel. 
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M.  Jules  decides  to  fill  his  solitude  with  ticking  clocks.  This  is  as 
artificial  a  way  of  padding  out  a  human  deficiency  as  his  earlier 
drinking  bouts  had  been.  The  spaces  left  by  the  absence  of  loss  of 
other  human  beings  have  to  be  more  subtly  countered. 

In  the  intelligent  farce,  blown  up  from  an  anecdote  in  Jean  le  Bleu 
and  filmed  ineptly  by  Pagnol,  La  Femme  du  Boulanger,  the  serious 
idea  behind  the  joke  of  the  cuckold  baker,  is  that  daily  bread  is  not 
enough  to  nourish  bakers’  wives,  or  even  bakers.  ‘C’est  la  femme 
du  boulanger  qui  fait  le  pain.’1  The  baker  reacts  to  his  wife’s  elope¬ 
ment  by  creating  an  imaginary  world,  fancying  that  the  whole 
village  has  been  flooded  and  that  its  inhabitants  are  fishes  or  damned 
souls  in  some  watery  inferno.  This  is  pure  quixotism,  and  Giono 
sees  the  baker’s  egoism,  his  refusal  to  bake  and  his  insistence  on 
shaking  his  consumers  with  anarchic  visions,  as  justifiable.  ‘Qui  n’a 
pas  reve  —  a  un  moment  donne  —  d’effacer  la  vie?’2  Accompanying 
this  turning  of  the  worm  is  an  aristocratic  sub-plot,  where  a  baron 
carries  on  charming  orgies  with  aplomb.  The  baker  adopts  this 
insolence.  The  imagination  grants  the  humblest  of  men  letters 
patent. 

This  is  replacement  of  a  loss  in  a  serio-comic  fashion.  In  another 
play,  Le  Bout  de  la  Route,  the  hero  refuses  substitution,  and  drags  his 
dream,  the  image  of  a  lost  lover,  with  him  on  his  wanderings ;  he  has 
always  a  portable  source  of  consolation.  Typically,  he  does  not 
allow  his  own  practical  failure  to  deter  the  actions  of  other  people. 
He  encourages  a  young  couple  to  set  out  on  the  same  adventure, 
and  does  not  preach  cynicism.  At  this  time,  Giono’s  own  standpoint 
is  one  of  over-facile,  or  belligerent,  pity  for  the  underdog.  Cocksure 
of  his  own  happiness,  he  amply  feels  sorry  for  those  deprived  of  his 
joys.  In  fact,  this  compassion  is  only  a  variation  on  his  chronic 
egoism.  This  comes  over  in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie,  where  Giono 
assumes  the  position  of  visitor  to  the  poor  and  the  insulted,  where 
he  remains — and  this  limits  him  more  than  he  realizes — ‘Monsieur 
Jean’,  ‘Vous  qui  savez  parler’. 

Giono  conducts,  up  to  1935,  an  alternate  movement  of  advance 
and  retreat  with  respect  to  his  fellow-men,  which  reflects  his  swing 
between  an  involvement  with  nature  and  a  withdrawal  to  meditate 
and  to  create  in  the  study.  The  progressive  stress  on  the  second 
movement,  towards  alienation,  suggests  the  gradual  collapse,  or  at 
least  the  diminution,  of  an  idealism.  Ramuz,  the  twentieth-century 
writer  who  most  resembles  Giono  (Giono  has  read  all  his  work  and 

1  La  Femme  du  Boulanger,  p.  330.  2  p.  279. 
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considers  him  a  great  artist),  was  a  solitary  in  a  more  orthodox  sense. 
Ramuz’  solitude  was  a  deliberate  choice,  made  necessary  by  his 
spiritual  anxieties  and  his  long  habit  of  self-vivisection;  he  felt 
constrained  to  retire  in  order  to  sort  out  the  contradictions  within 
his  own  nature.  Giono  seems  far  less  complex — though  the  post- 
Freudian  cult  of  complexity  as  aesthetically  valuable  in  itself  should 
be  strongly  resisted — his  euphoria  is  both  a  kind  of  grace  and  a 
shackle.  He  has  undoubtedly,  at  times,  had  some  difficulty  over 
writing  to  his  own  satisfaction;  for  a  period  he  declared  open  war 
on  modern  society.  But  he  never  appears  to  have  suffered  from 
inner  conflict,  that  frustrating  obsession  with  alternative  choices  of 
action  which  destroys  spontaneity.  With  one  special  claim  of 
Ramuz’  he  would  agree:  ‘L’esprit  habite  n’est  pas  solitaire’,  and 
‘Quand  l’esprit  est  actif,  tout  est  evenement’.1  For  Giono  especially, 
being  alone  acts  as  a  springboard  to  other,  more  immaterial,  forms 
of  activity,  and  his  private  optimism  does  not  decrease  on  with¬ 
drawing  from  human  company.  He  has  always  cultivated  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  insolence,  and  admired  it  in  others,  such  as  Gonzales  in  Jean 
le  Bleu,  who  maintain  it  as  a  means  of  self-preservation. 

What  happens  to  this  aggressive  serenity  when  it  confronts  death, 
or  the  idea  of  death?  Jean  leBleii  lays  on  a  regular  avalanche  of  deaths 
and  suicides  (extending,  in  one  amazing  episode,  to  birds!).  To  the 
lad  as  to  the  poet,  death  offered  as  many  ravishing  mysteries  as  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  for  anyone  living  richly  to  avoid  thinking  of  death, 
even  as  an  impossibility.  It  is  there  as  a  contrast;  for  some  of  Giono’s 
people,  particularly  nowadays,  a  gamble. 

During  his  time  at  the  Front  in  the  First  World  War,  Giono  saw 
only  the  brute,  senseless  fact  of  life  lost;  the  problem  of  how  to  die 
seemed  irrelevant.  His  personal  contact  with  death  was  given  him, 
again,  by  the  example  of  his  father,  whose  attitude  was  one  of  bitter 
acceptance  of  a  necessary  mystery.  For  him,  it  was  too  certain  a 
thing  to  need  meditation  or  imagination.  Neither  son  nor  father 
express  any  hope  in  a  continued  life  in  any  recognizable  form.  This 
fatalism  helps  to  explain  the  high  proportion  of  suicides  in  Giono’s 
works.  His  people  are  self-reliant  to  the  last.  In  them  the  death-wish 
is  yet  another  form  of  the  life-urge.  To  die  at  their  own  hands  is 
their  fmal  gesture  of  denying  what  dissatisfies  them.  In  general, 
Giono  appears  to  regard  death  as  the  logical  culmination  of  a  life  of 
extreme  succulence — there  is  always  the  moment  when  we  cease 
gnawing  meat  from  a  bone  or  sucking  dry  a  peach — or  as  an  escape 

1  Ramuz,  Journal,  pp.  367  and  353. 
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from  frustration,  when  it  remains  a  fitting  seal  on  a  life  of  intense 
desiring. 

‘Dans  le  monde  tout  est  equilibre  et  equi-balance.’1  Though  he 
conceives  of  no  afterlife  in  any  physical  or  spiritual  form,  Giono 
often  invokes  the  Oriental  belief  in  the  body’s  absorption  after  death 
into  the  cycle  of  nature.  Giono  has  read  quite  widely  in  Hindu 
literature,  searching,  as  well  as  for  great  mythological  yarns,  for  that 
unity  which  has  been  lost  in  the  Western  world  by  the  stress  on 
dualisms,  sharp  distinctions,  where  Hindu  meditation  sees  only 
complements.  His  characters  never  lose  utterly,  and  he  refuses  to 
see  death  as  a  complete  annihilation.  In  La  Vie  de  Mile  Amandine, 
during  a  rumination  after  a  ritual  skinning  and  carving  up  of  a  goat 
(one  of  Pan’s  many  shapes),  Giono  says:  ‘II  y  a  le  mystere  de  la  vie 
et  du  monde.  C’est  un  peu  de  jus  vert  comme  une  glu  entre  mes 
doigts.  Ce  que  je  serai  un  jour  moi-meme,  dans  le  cours  de  ma 
transformation,  entre  chair  et  plante,  [.  .  .]  entre  poussiere  d’astre  et 
spermatozo'ide  en  marche  dans  les  epines  dorsales.’2  As  a  poetic 
hypothesis  it  has  suggestive  power,  but  when  Giono  leans  over  the 
corpse  of  his  mentor  Franchesc  Odripano  and  exclaims  that  the  man 
has  dissolved  into  the  material  of:  a  hundred  new  grasshoppers,  ten 
lizards,  three  snakes  and  the  core  of  a  tree,  it  is  obvious  that  Giono’s 
moral  convictions  are  too  often  at  the  mercy  of  metaphors,  and  try 
to  push  too  far  the  idea  of  interchange  between  man  and  all  nature. 

Oriental  images  help  Giono  to  offer  an  explanation  of  death. 
Other  religions  and  mythologies  aid  him  to  complete  an  attitude  to 
religion.  His  distaste  for  organization  makes  him  reject  all  churches, 
of  whatever  kind.  Though  claiming  to  read  the  Bible  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  their  poetry  and  wisdom,  and  admitting 
admiration  for  the  descendants  of  Huguenots,  Giono  finds  his 
richest  ‘religious’  emotions  in  nature  and  in  art:  ‘Les  gestes,  les 
bruits,  les  formes,  les  couleurs,  forment  une  enorme  musique  ou 
tout  s’accorde,  ou  tout  s’entr’aide  et  trouve  son  contentement  [...]. 
On  a  confiance  en  sa  terminaison.  On  ne  s’inquiete  pas  au  sujet  du 
meneur  de  rythme  [...].  Le  balancement  chromatique  d’un  choral 
de  Bach.’3  While  disliking  atheism  for  being  negative,  Giono’s  own 
conception  of  ‘God’  is  vague,  and  has  little  in  common  with  the 
Christian  version.  He  is  fond  of  one  of  Gide’s  ‘definitions’,  which 
echoes  one  of  his  own  favourite  proverbs,  about  the  Spanish  Inn: 
‘Dieu  :  sac  aux  parois  extensibles  qui  ne  contient  que  ce  qu’on  met 


1  Manosque  des  Plateaux ,  p.  113. 
3  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  201. 


2  Vie  de  Mile  Amandine,  p.  108. 
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soi-meme  dedans.’1  Since  he  believes  men  to  be  entirely  responsible 
for  their  own  existences,  his  overall  view  of  religion  resembles  that 
of  Lucretian  epicureanism:  the  world  is  self-contained. 

To  back  up  this  opinion  he  often  resorts  to  the  myth  of  the 
Serpent.  He  is  fond  of  snakes,  and  used  to  keep  one  as  a  pet  on  his 
desk.  Snakes  are  commonly  held  in  folklore  to  be  magic  animals, 
capable  of  every  metamorphosis,  and  this  evidently  appealed  to 
Giono  just  as  the  versatile  Pan  did.2  They  are  the  closest  to  the  earth 
of  all  beasts  and  seem  to  link  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds.  The 
mythical  serpent,  Ouroboros,  described  as  biting  its  own  tail,  signi¬ 
fies  numerous  things:  duplicity;  the  counterbalancing  of  opposite 
principles;  and,  in  general,  the  all-pervasive  soul  of  the  world  which 
begets  all  life.  By  its  self-fecundation,  it  suggests  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  physical  world,  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil,  continuity, 
and  harmony  beneath  superficially  variable  appearances.3  Its  body  is 
constellated,  an  image  used  by  Giono  in  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles.  The 
symbol  value  of  Ouroboros  is  clearly  one  of  unification,  encom¬ 
passing — an  effort  pursued  throughout  by  Giono.  He  seeks  connec¬ 
tions:  what  joins  man  to  man,  man  to  nature,  one  part  of  nature 
with  another?  The  perfect  circle  of  Ouroboros  sustains  this  search: 
‘Voila  le  jour;  il  est  exactement  soude  a  la  nuit.  Il  recommence, 
etemellement,  comnie  un  serpent  qui  se  mord  la  queue.’4 

Jean  le  Bleu  is  serpentine  in  structure,  winding  in  and  out  of  death 
and  birth,  excitement  and  peace,  love  and  suffering.  In  this  pseudo¬ 
autobiography,  Giono  gives  his  childhood  and  youth  a  rounded 
shape  they  can  scarcely  have  had  in  practice.  The  longing  for  a  safe 
adventure,  for  movement  on  the  spot,  can  be  satisfied  with  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  circular  phenomena  of  life:  ‘[Les  jours]  n’ont  pas  la  forme 
longue,  cette  forme  des  choses  qui  vont  vers  des  buts  :  la  fleche,  la 
route,  la  course  de  l’homme.  Ils  ont  la  forme  ronde  des  choses 
eternelles  et  statiques  :  le  soleil,  le  monde,  Dieu.’5  Such  vast, 
comprehensive  metaphors  contain  multiple  interpretations.  This 
world,  being  self-contained,  has  no  need  of  any  extraneous  explana¬ 
tion.  Giono’s  taste  for  the  marvellous,  for  congruence,  for  a  safe 
return  after  imaginative  flights,  can  all  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  of 
eternal  recurrence.  His  aversion  from  any  cult  of  progress  stems 

1  p.  221  of  special  issue  of  N.R.F.  devoted  to  Gide  in  1951. 

2  The  mythological  Serpent  was  often,  in  fact,  called  ‘Hent  o  pan’. 

3  V.  Berthelot:  Collection  des  Anciens  Alchimistes  grecs,  pp.  22 -A,  and  Origines  de  VAlchimie, 
pp.  62-3;  and  Cirlot:  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  p.  235. 

4  Presentation  de  Pan,  p.  83. 

6  Rondeur  des  Jours,  pp.  114.  (In  L'Eau  Vive.) 
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from  his  belief  in  the  value  of  rootedness:  ‘Nous  n’allons  vers  rien, 
justement  parce  que  nous  allons  vers  tout,  et  tout  est  atteint  du 
moment  ou  nous  avons  tous  nos  sens  prets  a  sentir.’1 

Despite  succumbing  at  times  into  religiosity,  Giono’s  general 
position  with  regard  to  religion  seems  to  be  that  of  acceptance  of  a 
mystery  inherent  in  the  life  of  this  world,  but  a  mystery  which 
exalts  and  does  not  frighten  him  into  sheltering  behind  any  estab¬ 
lished  dogma.  Present  nourishment  and  a  distaste  for  postponement 
of  fulfilment  are  at  the  root  of  his  hostility  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
which  reveals  itself  most  violently  in  his  defence  of  pacifism. 

Though  disapproving  of  sacrifice,  Giono  has  always  had  a  strong 
ascetic  streak;  generous  to  outsiders,  he  is  almost  miserly  in  his  own 
home.  He  has  often  expressed  a  longing  for  purity,  a  state  from 
which  all  inessentials  have  been  planed  off.  He  has  found  this  at 
times  on  certain  mountains,  which  stand  around  him  as  the  living 
example  of  uncluttered  concord,  just  as  his  father  sat  and  worked 
before  him,  a  living  example  of  human  self-sufficiency.  Others  seek 
the  resolution  of  contradictions  in  God :  Giono  by  striving  to  keep 
a  balanced  view  of  acceptance  and  gratitude.  Loved  nature  and  a 
select  band  of  loved  human  beings  assist  that  balance.  Both  can  be 
approached  in  this  world,  or  are  alive  in  the  grateful  memory. 

Rejecting  organized  religion  and  other  forms  of  restriction  on 
individual  behaviour,  Giono  moves,  with  increasing  explicitness, 
towards  a  plea  for  a  more  ‘natural’  way  of  life.  All  parts  of  this 
world,  in  his  eyes,  are  interinvolved ;  the  same  spirit  of  life  courses 
through  every  type  of  conducting  agency:  ‘Les  seves  partaient  du 
bout  des  racines  et  fusaient  a  force  a  travers  les  arbres  jusqu’aux  plus 
hautes  pointes  des  feuilles.  Elies  passaient  entre  les  onglons  des 
oiseaux  perches.  L’ecorce  de  l’arbre,  l’ecaille  de  la  patte,  il  n’y  avait 
que  9a  entre  les  deux  sangs  de  l’oiseau  et  de  l’arbre  [...].  Le  ciel 
pesait  sur  mon  dos,  touchaitles  oiseaux  qui  touchaientles  arbres  [...]. 
Le  vent,  les  oiseaux,  les  fourmilieres  mouvantes  de  Fair,  les  four- 
milieres  du  fond  de  la  terre,  les  villages,  les  families  d’arbres,  les 
troupeaux,  nous  etions  tous  serres  grain  a  grain  comme  dans  une 
grosse  grenade,  lourde  de  notre  jus.’2  Jean  le  Bleu  starts  with  the 
interior  of  the  home  and  opens  out  on  the  physical  world.  The  sea 
and  the  wind  are  constantly  evoked  to  shift  the  emphasis  from 
stasis  to  movement,  from  security  to  danger.  No  part  of  Giono’s 
youth  is  kept  separate  from  the  rest:  life,  for  him,  is  this  perpetual 
oscillation  between  inner  and  outer. 

1  Rondeur  des  Jours  pp.  114.  (In  L’Eau  Vive.) 


2  Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  172. 
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The  lad  is  open  to  love.  As  always  in  Giono,  the  spontaneous 
physical  response  precedes  calculation,  as  wonderment  precedes 
doubt.  There  is  no  sense  of  shame,  because  the  rising  of  sap  in  the 
young  limbs  of  the  trees,  the  mating  season,  offer  an  exciting, 
inciting  beauty  with  which  the  unbiased  mind  need  not  tamper. 
Ouroboros  reappears  in  another  guise,  the  fermenter  and  hatcher: 
‘Des  colombes  herissees  haletaient  sur  le  rebord  des  pigeonniers,  des 
laies,  des  renardes,  des  juments,  [.  . .]  les  filles,  [.  .  .]  tout  9a  melange, 
tout  9a  petri  comme  un  mortier  de  meme  pate,  tout  9a  entortille 
comme  un  grand  serpent  qui  reve  en  faisant  ses  oeufs.’1  The  lad’s 
sexual  simplicity  is  pre-Edenic  and  tenderly  animal.  Giono  makes 
this  fit  in  with  the  force  of  love  which  dominates  his  vision  of  the 
universe;  he  lets  Franchesc  Odripano  resurrect  the  Platonic  myth 
concerning  the  severing  of  the  original  unity  of  man  and  woman, 
which  each  has  since  sought  to  piece  together.  Not  only  a  partner 
is  needed,  but  also  roots,  a  home  to  contain  this  love:  ‘Tout  le 
bonheur  des  hommes  est  dans  de  petites  vallees.  Bien  petites;  il  faut 
que  d’un  bord  a  l’autre  on  puisse  s’appeler.’2 

Towards  the  end  of  Jean  le  Bleu,  the  calm,  organized  anarchy  of 
the  natural  world  is  rolling  along  its  cyclic  course :  ‘Les  males  avaient 
de  calmes  sentences  vivantes  comme  des  voix  lactees.  La  roue  du 
monde  tournait  sans  bruit  dans  l’huile  souple.’3  Just  as  the  child’s 
magic  world  is  threatened  by  the  incomprehension  of  adults  and  by 
the  practical  necessities  of  growing  up,  alone  amid  this  peaceful 
concetenation  of  joy,  man  is  plagued  by  sinister  attacks  from  his 
fellows. 

In  1914,  ‘la  terre  jutait  tellement  bien  comme  un  beau  sein  qu’on 
la  tetait  sans  plus  penser  a  la  caresser  [...].  Les  hommes  trop  nourris 
avaient  oublie  leurs  genitoires  :  ils  faisaient  l’amour  avec  du  petrole 
et  des  phosphates,  des  choses  sans  hanches;  9a  leur  donnait  envie  de 
sang.’4  War  and  peace  come  in,  eternal  enemies,  twin  poles  of 
Giono’s  world.  His  anti-nationalism,  his  loathing  of  dictators,  his 
scorn  for  the  Church  that  does  not  also  place  War  on  its  Index,  are 
angrily  expressed  in  these  closing  pages  of  Jean  le  Bleu. 

In  the  few  years  following  the  Pan-trilogy,  Giono  attempted  to 
insert  some  greater  complexity,  ambiguity,  into  the  fabric  of  his 
people’s  lives.  And  so,  any  dividing  of  his  work  into  a  pre-War 
cult  of  joy  and  a  post-War  display  of  cynicism  is  far  too  summary. 
There  was  already  sophistication  of  phrasing:  —  '[Ma  grand’mere] 
avait  envers  ma  mere  la  politesse  de  l’incomprehension  [...].  Elle 
4pp.  210-11.  2  p.298.  3  p.  312.  4  pp.  312-13. 
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n’a  evidemment  jamais  rien  compris  au  mecanisme  de  ce  petit 
oiseau  qu’etait  martian.’1  There  were  regal  souls  among  the  primi¬ 
tives  he  chose  to  describe,  for  example,  the  ‘Roundheads’  of  Upper 
Provence,  who  keep  peacocks,  taking  this  ‘oiseau  princier  dans  leur 
vie  franciscaine’,2  in  order  to  ‘les  regarder  marcher  gravement,  puis 
soudain  s’eblouir  de  leur  eclatement  silencieux’.3  There  were  inner 
discords  in  the  general  paean  of  joy. 

In  the  mid-thirties  he  begins  to  turn  to  the  problems  of  living  in 
modern  society.  He  has  preceded  his  propaganda  by  a  fictional 
creation  of  a  world  whose  people  embody  his  belief  in  independence. 
The  ‘Pan’-cycle  comes  before  an  overt  plea  for  ‘natural’  living. 
Later  Que  Ma  foie  Demeure  anticipates  the  Contadour  experiment. 
It  seems  that  Giono’s  attack  on  modern  civilization  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  overspill  from  his  fiction.  The  main  book  in  the  period  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  chapter,  Jean  le  Bleu,  is  a  feast  for  the  five  senses — and 
for  the  sixth  which  informs  even  the  child  that  playing  is  not  the 
whole  of  life.  Nevertheless,  Giono  never  thinks  of  his  childhood  as 
a  period  distinct  from  his  maturity.  Even  to-day,  Giono  seems,  as 
Thoreau  did  to  his  contemporaries,  something  of  a  child  amongst 
grown-ups,  entranced  with  his  own  esoteric  pursuits,  and  rather 
scornful  of  his  ‘elders’  for  refusing  to  join  in  what  should  be  the 
game  of  life.  Jean  le  Bleu  is  a  microcosm  of  all  his  work:  it  deals 
with  both  roots  and  adventure;  it  reveres  older  people  as  sages,  and 
guerisseurs;  it  is  full  of  nomadic  strangers;  it  betrays  his  hatred  of  war 
and  of  any  organization  of  the  individual;  it  is  bathed  in  that  warm, 
earthy  humour  that  is  one  of  Giono’s  most  endearing  qualities;  it 
portrays  a  consistently  voluptuous  response  to  stimuli  from  nature; 
it  brings  in  eccentric,  thwarted  but  indomitable  individuals;  its 
overall  sense  of  mystery,  wonderment  and  joy  never  flags.  It  is  the 
emotional  and  sensory  odyssey  of  a  hyperattuned  lad,  with  every 
detail  painted  thickly  and  heavily  dramatized. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  world  out  of  history,  unsituated, 
given  his  generosity  of  imagination  and  repugnance  for  so  many 
aspects  of  contemporary  society.  Problems,  yardsticks  to  measure 
his  idealism  against,  had  to  come  in.  Even  in  remote  Upper  Pro¬ 
vence,  world-wide  economic  difficulties  and  the  reverberations  of 
the  coming  war  could  be  felt. 

1  Vie  de  Mile  Amandine,  p.  75.  2  Provence  (1935),  p.  143. 

3  Provence  (1935),  p.  143. 
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IN  1929,  Giono  was  writing  both  Le  Grand  Troupeau  and  Le  Poids 
du  Ciel  (which  retains  in  its  final  version  the  nightmare  vision  of 
ultra-mechanized  warfare).  The  horror  of  war  coexisted  with  the 
hymn  to  joy  raised  in  the  Pan-trilogy.  An  appreciation  of  the 
massive  often  leads  on  to  a  sense  of  the  masses,  as  with  Hugo  and 
Zola.  Giono  had  to  make  his  statement  on  the  condition  of  modern 
man;  then,  for  a  space,  the  denouncing  prophet  takes  over  from 
the  story-teller.  The  habits  of  one  activity  tend  to  overlap  with  a 
succeeding  one.  Wish-dreams  veer  into  nightmares.  Giono’s  chronic 
exaggeration  distorts  true  problems  as  it  inflates  his  own  fictional 
vision. 

His  way  was  to  show  Pan,  instinctual  living,  attacked  by  the 
pitiless  machinery  of  the  new  destructive  age.  The  extramural  world 
bursts  In  on  the  peaceful,  hermetic  world.  In  the  play  Lanceurs  de 
Graities,  modern  farming  methods  stand  for  this  unwelcomed 
invasion.  In  order  to  increase  the  productivity  of  land  which  under 
the  previous  owner  had  been  left  fallow  but  whose  inhabitants  had 
been  contented,  the  new  master  of  the  farm,  Antoine,  orders  trees 
to  be  uprooted  by  dynamite,  despite  the  protests  of  his  stepson,  the 
nature-loving  Aubert.  Trees  hold  a  special  place  in  Giono’s  mys¬ 
tique,  perhaps  because  they  are  both  rooted  in  the  earth  and  also 
move  with  the  wind;  they  link  the  underground,  the  surface  and 
the  sky;  in  addition,  with  their  arms  and  trunk,  they  seem  particu¬ 
larly  related  to  the  human  body.  To  destroy  them,  in  Aubert’s 
opinion,  is  to  kill  part  of  yourself.1  The  olive-tree,  above  all,  has 
always  represented  peace.  Antoine,  plagued  by  Aubert  and  by 
self-doubts,  begins  to  crumble  under  a  persecution-mania,  and 
laments  his  ‘greed’ — which  to  more  practical  minds  would  seem 
more  like  good  economy.  His  death-agony  is  punctuated  by 
raucous  shouts  of  joy  from  Aubert  and  the  farm-workers  outside, 
revelling  in  their  recaptured  freedom  from  guilt  with  respect  to 
nature.  That  a  man  has  died  concerns  them  little. 

Aubert  is  hardly  sympathetic,  and  Antoine  genuinely  perplexed. 
As  often  happens  in  Giono’s  work,  the  women  come  off  best.  They 

1  Cf.  the  tree-lover  Regotaz  in  Le  Graiul  Troupeau  and  the  comic  tale  Jofroi  de  la  Maussan 
(in  Solitude  de  la  Pitie). 
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are  shown  here  as  being  more  sober,  more  prescient  of  the  overall 
design  of  their  lives,  less  easily  misguided  by  inessential  enthusiasms. 
Their  fixation  is  total,  not  dispersed:  ‘Rien  sans  toi,  ma  cherie. — 
Rien  sauf  toi,  mon  amour.  Voila  toute  la  difference.’1  In  face  of  the 
feverish  passions  of  the  two  men,  Catherine  remains  troubled,  yet 
basically  sure  of  her  desires.  Women  are  the  true  conservative 
agents  of  this  community  in  itself  hostile  to  change;  they  are  the 
hub  around  which  tumults  revolve,  and  the  safe  point  of  return 
when  frenzy  droops.  The  number  of  Earth-Mother  figures  in 
Giono’s  work  stems  from  this  respect  for  women’s  stability. 

So  it  is  in  Le  Grand  Troupeau:  the  women  remain,  the  men  are 
caught  up  against  theirwiTl  iiitliTniachineryfifmodern  civilization ; 
carried  away  notify  their  passions  but  by  the  vehicles  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  In  this  novel  Giono  gives  up  concern  for  purely  individual 
salvation,  and  concentrates  on  the  fate  of  a  whole  community  and 
its  way  of  life,  and,  further,  with  the  plight  of  all  involved  in  war. 
He  exploits  the  simple  yet  telling  leitmotiv  ofi the  ‘troupeau’:  the 
awesome,  dolorous  descent  of  the  flock  of  sheep  from  the  hills  at 
the  opening;  and  the  herd  of  men  equally  forced  into  unnatural 
marches  and  senseless  suffering.  After  this  annunciation  of  the  com¬ 
ing  slaughter,  the  story  proceeds  by  tableaux  contrasting  life  at  the 
Front  with  the  soldiers’  homes  in  the  country.  Giono  hammers  on 
the  pitilessness  of  war,  its  inescapably  totalitarian  nature:  but  also 
on  the  fusion,  in  hardship,  of  men.  Throughout,  he  plays  heavily  on 
the  idea  oWstopgaps,  means  by  which  absence  and  presence  are 
blended.  The  mother  takes  the  son’s  place  beside  his  wife  in  bed, 
lying  in  his  imprint  on  the  mattress.  Similarly,  the  departed  men 
and  those  left  behind  are  constantly  interlinked.  Distantly,  but  un¬ 
mistakably,  the  stress  is  on  consolation,  survival  and  new  life. 
Despite  disruption  by  warjGiono’s  people  still  share  in  the  natural 
cycle  of  life.  His  violent  hatred  of  war  and  his  optimism  lie  in 
conjunction. 

All  the  scenes  at  the  Front  are  deliberately  disconnected  night¬ 
mares  of  fear  and  carnage,  mechanistic  massacre  of  living  flesh :  ‘La 
mitrailleuse  griffait  la  tout  autour  avec  ses  ongles  de  fer.  On  enten- 
dait  le  declic  de  ses  grandes  pattes.’2  This  raw  fact  of  throbbing  life 
so  effortlessly  made  inert  disgusts  him;  yet,  mingled  with  this 
nausea  goes  a  strange  fascination  with  putrefaction.  The  men 
engaged  unwillingly  in  the  conflict  hunger  after  life  and  are  dealt 
death.  But  the  universal  hunger  remains.  The  beasts  of  nature  feed 

1  Lanceurs  de  Graines,  pp.  190-1.  2  Le  Grand  Troupeau,  p.  104. 
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on  the  carrion  that  was  once  human,  the  fields  bloat  with  gorged 
blood.  Even  on  this  gruesome  battlefield,  Giono’s  glorification  of 
life  forces  him  to  plant  in  every  event  a  grain  of  hope,  the  germ  of 
a  new  life,  so  that  no  material  is  ever  completely  wasted.  Death  is 
ugly ;  the  poetic  uses  Giono  makes  of  it  are  often  uglier,  yet  clearly 
his  standpoint  contains  a  distasteful  truth:  that  nature  can  grow  fat 
on  man  just  as  he  lives  off  her  produce. 

This  macabre  view  in  fact  helps  the  horror.  Giono  has  contri¬ 
buted,  like  Barbusse,  Duhamel,  Remarque  and  Celine,  some  of  the 
most  powerful  pages  written  on  the  hell  of  suffering,  the  orgy  of 
dying,  at  the  front  line.  His  bitterly  compassionate  pictures  of  the 
crude  surgery  available  at  the  advanced  posts,  the  overworked 
doctor  slithering  about  on  the  bloody  mud  of  his  operating-tent, 
the  blind  helping  the  legless,  is  made  even  more  pointed  by  his 
refusal  to  criticize  the  enemy,  which  is  not  Germany,  but  War.  The 
opposing  forces  are  as  much  a  herd  of  forcibly  directed  and  be¬ 
wildered  human  beings  as  the  French  troops.  In  one  high-tension 
scene,  Jolivet,  who  had  before  wanted  to  set  man-traps,  is  ready  to 
kill  his  officer  if  he  illtreats  a  German  prisoner. 

War  lethally  parodies  peace-time  living:  it  is  an  absurd  hotch¬ 
potch,  instead  of  a  meaningful  intertwining  of  all  forms  of  life. 
Giono  sardonically  twists  the  same  terms  that  he  normally  uses  to 
evoke  harmonious  coexistence:  ‘Un  beau  mortier,  dit  la  Poule,  et 
melange  par  une  sacree  gache  qui  part  de  haut.’1  Overwhelmed  by 
repeated  shocks  to  their  nervous  system,  several  men  fall  victim  to 
hallucinations;  Olivier  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  killed  friend 
Regotaz,  an  ex-lumberjack,  now  ‘cured’  and  a  gentle  tree-lover. 
Giono  seems  to  be  recollecting  Moses’  injunction:  ‘When  thou  shalt 
besiege  a  city,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof:  for  the  tree 
of  the  field  is  man’s  life.’2  In  a  dream  Regotaz  returns  from  the 
dead  to  Olivier,  to  remind  him  that  there  is  still,  amid  the  absurd 
disintegration  of  war,  a  meaningful  connection,  between  man  and 
nature.  He  brings  the  home  to  the  Front:  ‘II  vint  faire  craquer  le 
pomme  de  pin  contre  l’oreille  d’ Olivier  [...].  (jh  coulait  dans  lui, 
comme  un  ruisseau.  (j!a  bouillonnait  en  foret  dans  son  coeur.  Il 
avait  de  la  terre  sur  les  levres;  le  vent  traversait  sa  tete.’3  Visions 
craze  a  captain ;  Olivier’s  sustain  him. 

In  spite  of  the  genuine  comradeship,  the  occasional  unanimism, 
between  the  soldiers,  naturally  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  turn 
most  readily  for  consolation  and  invigoration  towards  the  home,  the 

1  p.  227  (my  italics).  2  Deuteronomy  XX,  19.  8  Le  Grand  Troupeau,  p.  197. 
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natural  background,  the  family.  The  arrival  of  fresh  servicemen, 
odd  sights  or  smells  which  brusquely  summon  up  familiar  scenes, 
remind  them  of  what  they  are  missing.  Like  a  bridge  between  the 
men  in  war  and  the  families  at  home  is  the  strange  ceremony  of  the 
veillee  a  corps  absent.  Ashes  are  heaped  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth  to 
show  that  the  fire  of  the  home  is  extinguished,  and  a  little  mound 
of  salt  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  then  all  present  invoke 
‘celui  qui  etait  le  sel  de  la  terre’.1  This  invented  ritual  possibly 
derives  from  the  play  on  words;  an  artist  like  Giono  seizes  his 
material  where  he  wills.  But  in  the  context  the  invention  is  moving 
and  in  key  with  the  themes,  in  this  novel,  of  gaps  and  replacements, 
consoling  connections. 

The  farmers  yield  reluctantly  to  the  requisitioning  of  men,  food 
and  animals,  as  if  part  of  themselves  were  being  torn  away.  They 
assert  their  traditional  independence  from  national  concerns,  but 
impotently.  Olivier’s  father  tells  him  to  do  no  more  than  he  is 
forced  toy  Giono’s  people  are  self-contained,  conscious  of  them¬ 
selves'  as  entities,  and  of  what  they  lose  when  forcibly  altered  from 
their  natural  direction.  The  loss  of  Joseph’s  arm  shocks  his  father, 
for  it  terribly  handicaps  a  farmer;  it  shocks  Joseph’s  wife,  Julia, 
because  it  was  the  first,  remembered  and  loved  means  of  contact 
between  them;  but  it  hurts  Joseph  himself  because  it  perpetually 
reminds  of  all  the  horror  he  has  witnessed.  No  longer  whole,  he 
has  left  part  of  himself,  physically  and  emotionally,  at  the  F 
Even  before  this  mutilation  he  was  a  bitterly  possessive  man.  Giono 
refuses  to  judge  aesthetically,  as  Malraux  does  in  Les  Noyers  de 
r Altenburg,  the  clumsy  letters  full  of  injunctions  about  working  the 
farm,  awkwardly  expressed  affection  and  basic  selfishness  sent  home 
by  peasants  like  Joseph,  who  gives  orders  for  his  wife  Julia,  his 
bitch-dog,  and  his  sister  Madeleine  to  be  watched  closely  during  his 
absence.  They  all  stray.  He  even  leaves  a  shadow  of  himself  im¬ 
printed  on  his  side  of  the  marriage-bed  and  in  the  grip  of  his 
sharpening-stone. 

But  symbols  appeal  less  than  presence.  This  common  desire  to 
lose  nothing,  this  greed  for  life,  activates  Julia,  the  most  freely 
sensual  of  all  Giono’s  women,  whose  lust  he  condones  by  drooling 
over  what  stimulates  it.  The  body-smell  of  the  stallion  brings  back 
Joseph’s.  The  physical  habits  of  marriage  interrupted,  she  is  a  prey 
to  loneliness,  wracking  desire  and  the  insistent  reminder  of  her  own 
flesh:  ‘A  quoi  bon  fermer  les  yeux  et  se  faire  raide  depuis  le  talon 
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jusqu’au  cou,  puisque  9a  traversait  les  paupieres  et  que  9a  connaissait 
les  charnieres  qui  font  plier  le  corps  [...].  Ces  seins,  quoi  qu’on 
fasse,  on  les  sent,  9a  pese;  si  on  releve  les  bras,  9a  tire  la,  dans  la  chair, 
comme  une  ficelle.’1  By  becoming  her  so  intimately,  Giono  supports 
her  lust,  which  she  cannot  even  work  off  in  the  hard  labour  of 
harvesting,  for  the  rhythm  of  scything,  the  drinking-horn  banging 
against  her  stomach,  act  as  so  many  erotic  goads.  Finally  she  gives 
herself  to  a  passing  man,  all  but  a  stranger.  Such  random  sensuality 
is  rare  in  Giono’s  women.  The  fact  that  Julia  is  bursting  with  Jiealth 
and  desire  while,  at  the  same  "time,  Joseph  isTosing  his  arm  and 
con tinuaily'wan ting  to  vomit,  points  the  contrast  between  massacre 
at  the  Front  and  the  fulfilment  of  life-urges  back  home.  Again,  as 
with  those  corpses  fertilizing  nature,  Giono’s  attitude  repels,  but  can 
hardly  be  dismissed  as  untruthful.  In  the  even  more  jarring  episode 
of  Madeleine  s  attempted  abortion,  Giono  contends  that  such 
desperate  choices  hinge  on  a  disrupted  natural  way  of  life;  he  con¬ 
veniently  overlooks  that,  in  whatever  circumstances,  lovers  are 
inclined  to  rush. 

Gentler  than  Julia  but  no  less  hungry,  Olivier  and  Madeleine  love 
at  a  pace,  in  a  compressed  space  of  time,  they  might  not  have  needed 
to  keep  up  in  peace-time.  Deprived  in  battle,  Olivier  slakes  his 
thirst  for  life  on  his  leave,  almost  grovelling  in  this  plenty  of  food 
and  the  love  offered  freely  by  Madeleine,  herself  a  nourishment,  a 
Ger  •„  ‘La  terre  commande  [...].  Ce  besoin  d’obeir  a  la  grande 
obeissance  [...].  Elle  a  tout  donne  de  bon  vouloir  [...].  Elle  etait 
le  pain.  Elle  a  dit  :  “Mange-moi”,  avec  son  corps  ouvert.  Elle  est  le 
pain  avec  la  mie  et  la  croute,  le  leger  et  le  lourd.’2  Olivier  leaves  his 
belt  to  surround  her  when  he  goes. 

This  young  couple  who  survive  embody  hope.  The  final  sequence  I 
of  the  novel,  the  blessing  of  a  newborn  child  by  the  old  shepherd, 
is  a  patent  counter-balance  to  the  destruction  of  the  war-scenes.  In 
opposition  to  national  heads,  Giono  cultivates  a  mystique  of  the  chef 
des  betes,  who  follows  the  ‘oldestcalling on  earth’,  and  lives  closest 
of  allliumans  to  animals,  and  therefore,  fn  this  creed,  to  the  blame¬ 
less  sources  oT  good  lfvihg.  A  fmal  ritual  devoted  to  a  new  life 
echoes,  and  cancels,  the  carlicr  veillee  a  corps  absent.  Giono  couches 
this  pagan  ceremony  in  biblical  magniloquence:  ‘Qu’il  soit,  comme 
le  belier,  un  qui  mene,  non  pas  un  qui  suit  [...].  Il  te  sera  donne 
d’aimer  lentement,  lentement,  comme  un  qui  tient  les  bras  de  la 
charrue  et  qui  va  un  peu  plus  profond  chaque  jour  [.  .  .].  Il  te  sera 

1  pp.  46-7.  2  pp.  174-5. 
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donne  de  porter  souvent  le  sac  des  autres,  d’etre  au  bord  des  routes 
comnie  une  fontaine.’1 

The  triumphant  rotundity  of  the  phrasing  fails  to  conceal  the 
underlying  loose  sentimentality  of  the  thought.  Giono  strains  what 
was,  in  the  Pan-novels,  a  readiness  to  help  a  selected  small  circle  of 
friends  into  a  vaguer  and  wider  humanitarian  principle.  His  heroes 
begin  to  shoulder  heavier  burdens  of  sympathy  for  their  suffering 
fellows :  ‘Joseph  est  tellement  lourd  de  sa  pitie  qu’il  voudrait  la  vomir 
au  bord  de  la  route  et  s’en  aller,  mais  plus  endurer  ce  qu’il  endure; 
cette  force  qui  n’est  plus  qu’une  petite  eau  perdue  a  lutter  contre  le 
mal  des  autres.’2  Such  sentiments  do,  in  fact,  remain  blocked, 
impotent.  They  barely  suit  the  character  of  the  egoistic  Joseph. 
Olivier,  however,  gets  the  chance  to  act  out  his  private,  non-warlike 
heroism  when,  like  Angelo  recently,  he  hacks  to  pieces  a  sow  eating 
babies.  There  are  also  brief  moments  of  unison,  but  it  is  more  the 
mechanical  cadence  of  marching  that  temporarily  makes  the  men 
move  as  one  body  than  true  comradeship  on  any  large  scale. 

The  propaganda  here  beds  permissibly  with  the  fiction;  few  war- 
books  have  no  denouncing  message.  But  the  marriage  is  over¬ 
publicized.  Giono  bellows  his  warnings  through  a  muddy  texture  of 
apocalyptic  visions.  In  his  effort  to  pound  home  his  anti-war  thesis 
he  gives  in  at  times  to  cheap  tricks  ofjuxtaposition.  While  Madeleine 
is  attempting  her  ahorti6n7'ar  ewe^p'eacefully  gives  birth  to  a  lamb 
beneatbrher  window;  young  lovefTparfaf cross-roads ;  tears  over  a 
death  steam  up  a  window-pane  and  ‘everything  is  wiped  out’. 

Poetic  inventions,  verbal  pattern-making,  seem  more  irrelevant  in 
war  than  almost  anywhere  else.  It  is  well  that  Giono  tempers  his 
victorism  by  some  more  sober  facts  smacking  of  real  life.  To  get 
invalided  home  when  Madeleine  is  expecting  her  child,  Olivier  gets 
a  friend  to  shoot  off  his  trigger-finger.  War  scars  people  in  other 
ways :  of  Madeleine’s  twins,  one  is  crippled.  Joseph  and  Olivier  are 
mutilated  for  life.  The  farm  needs  re-stocking.  War  is  not  so 
quickly  dispelled  once  it  has  erupted  into  Giono’s  self-sufficient,  and 
often  self-satisfied,  little  world. 

His  heroes  seem  to  survive  without  killing  one  German.  In  spite 
of  the  naming  of  definite  areas  (Verdun,  Kemmel),  the  whole  war- 
section  appears  to  take  place  in  some  slimy,  nightmarish  limbo.  As 
so  often  in  his  prewar  books,  the  setting  is  really  outside  time  and 
space.  He  attacks  here,  not  merely  the  First  World  War,  but  the 
horror  and  futility  of  all  war. 

1  p.  251.  (Cf.  the  Old  Testament  flavour  of  the  chapter-headings.)  2  p.  51. 
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The  convictions  implicit  in  this  novel  are  made  dogmatically  clear 
in  the  pamphlet  Refus  d’Obeissance,  not  published  in  book  form  until 
1937,  but  printed  in  the  magazine  Europe  in  November  1934.  His 
instinctive  pacifism,  for  which  he  was  to  be  jailed  in  1939,  feeds  on 
a  deep-rooted  respect  for  human  hfe,  too  precious  to  be  squandered 
on  some  false  ideology  or  for  mythical  ‘future  generations’.  Men 
are  not  cannon-fodder,  he  asserts,  but  the  raw  materials  of  their  own 
lives  only.  This  outcry  of  the  individualist  who  anarchically  wishes 
all  men  to  follow  his  lonely  example  is  one  of  those  strongly-felt  but 
impossibly  impractical  beliefs  that  tend  not  to  endear  the  writer  to 
his  public:  Giono’s  applauded  first  but  lived  to  hiss.  Giono  clung 
to  his  convictions  but,  in  despair,  eventually  muted  them.  Up  to 
then,  he  kept  up  a  barrage  of  vituperation :  against  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments,  against  warmongering  writers,  against  colleagues  turned 
‘traitor’,  like  Romain  Rolland,  who  accepted  war  as  a  defensive 
measure.  Although  justified  in  his  attacks  on  the  rampant  lies 
issuing  from  all  sides — the  pohtical  fictions  of  the  thirties  lethally 
surpassed  Giono’s  artistic  exaggerations — Giono’s  own  hope  lay  for 
a  time  on  youth  and  workers’  organizations,  as  if  a  whole  people 
would  rise  to  outlaw  war.  He  pleaded  for  a  national  mutiny,  a 
strong  passive  resistance  to  war,  as  proposed  by  Tolstoy  or  Gandhi, 
a  refusal  of  military  service.  He  claims  that  in  1938  he  knew  his  mail 
was  read,  his  phone  tapped;  that  he  was  ready  to  be  ridiculed  for 
what  he  held  to  be  right.  He  expected  omnilateral  disarmament  to 
follow  from  the  Munich  meeting.  Mentioning  that  he  always 
spiked  his  rifle  before  going  into  attack,  he  mitigates  his  own  self- 
criticism  for  having  let  himself  be  led  astray  into  sharing  in  the  First 
World  War.  In  all,  he  overdramatizes  his  quietism. 

His  verbiage,  however,  should  not  obscure  his  genuine  efforts 
to  arouse  some  objection  to  war.  With  Alain,  Barbusse,  Jean 
Guehenno,  between  the  wars,  Giono  made  pacifism  a  literary  sub¬ 
ject.  All  his  work,  didactically  or  not,  portrayed  the  benefits  of 
peace.  On  September  nth,  1938,  together  with  Alain  and  Victor 
Margueritte,  he  was  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  two  Premiers,  Daladier 
and  Chamberlain,  begging  them  to  unite  France  and  Britain  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  How  they  could  ensure  this  without  Hitler’s 
co-operation,  he  left  unsaid. 

In  reality  he  could  offer  only  a  poet’s  solution,  naively  trusting, 
like  Tolstoy,  that  true  art  teaches  men  hope  and  betters  them.  He 
made  it  his  aim  to  swamp  his  readers  with  the  plenitude  of  Hfe  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing.  He  seemed  not  subtle  enough  to  realize 
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that  deliberately  optimistic  literature  might  offer  only  passive 
escapism  and  not  a  source  of  energetic  resistance.  His  theme  of  the 
potential  richness  of  life  becomes  a  thesis. 

Although  Giono  wisely  restricted  most  of  his  pronouncements  on 
war,  economics  and  social  issues  to  his  essays,  his  concerns  at  this 
stage  of  his  career  carry  over  into  his  stories.  He  directs  his  efforts 
towards  ‘remedial  literature’,  and  his  motto  might  have  been  Vigny’s 
line:  ‘J’aime  a  rendre  la  vie  aux  esprits  abattus’.  The  Swiss  girl 
Amandine,  misled  in  adolescence  by  nihilistic  books,  is  made  to  ask 
the  narrator  why,  in  French,  there  are  so  few  helpful  writers,  those 
who  ‘say  yes  to  life’ ;  and  she  acknowledges  her  gratitude  to  several 
therapeutic  authors :  Johan  Bojer,  Ladislas  St.  Reymont,  Gorki,  and 
to  others  who  open  up  horizons:  Whitman,  Thoreau,  Hamsun. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that,  in  the  mid-thirties,  Giono  should 
begin  to  hand  out  praise  and  criticism  of  other  writers.  He  was 
competing  for  attention  and  no  longer  merely  singing  of  himself. 
‘Les  poetes  ne  savent  plus  [...].  Ils  ont  joue  du  clairon,  de  la  clarinette, 
des  cymbales  ou  des  fesses.  Ils  ont  fait  du  trapeze  volant,  de  l’equi- 
libre,  de  la  jonglerie,  du  bonneteau,  de  l’assassinat,  du  commerce.’1 
He  would  sweep  away  the  everlasting  anecdotal  novel  (for  its  mind¬ 
less  neglect  of  the  mass  of  men),  Jules  Romains  (for  obliterating 
individuals  in  crowds  and  celebrating  the  hated  Big  City),  Barres 
(presumably  because  of  his  plea  for  autonomous  provinces,  clearly 
just  a  more  cosy  form  of  the  equally  hated  nationalism).  ‘Ou  sont 
ceux  qui  ont  quelque  chose  a  dire?  Nous  sommes  au  bout  de  notre 
epoque.’2  True:  the  major  writers  of  the  time — Montherlant, 
Malraux,  Saint-Exupery,  Mauriac — had  little  in  common  with  the 
common  man  and  much  with  the  self-obsessed,  rootless  ‘saint’.  But 
Giono’s  apocalyptic  frenzy  seems  to  mount  more  often  in  his  writing- 
finger  than  in  his  heart.  Or,  more  fairly,  he  was  always  been  a  far 
better  practitioner  than  a  theoretician.  And,  even  when  phrased 
with  wilful  clumsiness  in  the  urge  to  be  close  to  every  man,  his 
indictment  of  negative  literature  of  despair  and  isolation  is  con¬ 
sistently  bitter.  In  reaction,  he  would  preach  hope,  throw  open 
windows  on  the  claustrophobic  literary  scene.  He  did  appeal:  to 
some  cultured,  weary  of  the  endless  cerebration  and  navel-reviews 
of  analytic  novels;  and  to  the  less  cultured,  who  immediately 
responded  to  the  straightforward  naivete,  the  fresh  air  and  the  un¬ 
restricted  and  hope-giving  behaviour  of  his  heroes.  But  this  vigorous 
shaking-off  of  inhibitions  would  soon  look  like  death-throes. 

1  Aux  Sources  Memes  de  VEsperance,  pp.  125-6.  (In  L'Eau  Viue.)  2  p.  126. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  so  relentless  an  individualist  as  Giono 
frequently  preached,  but  never  really  proselytized.  Suspicious  of 
systematic  creeds,  he  teaches  a  generalized  religion  of  hope  and  joy, 
the  acceptance  of  imponderables,  the  consolations  ingrained  in  the 
cycle  of  natural  living,  and  the  satisfactions  of  complete  involvement 
in  independent  work  and  love.  That  so  simple  a  ‘programme’ 
needed  to  be  bellowed  by  Giono  reveals  firstly  his  naivete,  and 
secondly  his  conviction  that  such  elemental  truths  have  to  be  forcibly 
brought  home  to  a  forgetful  humanity:  ‘Le  poete  doit  etre  un 
professeur  d’esperance.  A  cette  seule  condition,  il  a  sa  place  a  cote 
des  hommes  qui  travaillent,  et  il  a  droit  au  pain.’1 

His  conception  of  the  poet’s  function  has  changed  to  suit  the  time. 
From  being  the  provider  of  objets  invisibles,  he  begins  to  see  himself 
as  an  exhorting  spokesman  for  despairing  mankind.  The  pages  of 
Les  Vraies  Richesses  offend,  where  this  widely-read  man  feigns 
near-illiteracy  and  stoops  to  affect  yokelism;  he  even  renounces  his 
loved  cult  of  craftmanship  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Via  his  writings, 
he  offers  to  supply  to  workers  captive  in  their  factories  the  free, 
unscarred  world  of  forest,  sea  and  mountain.  He  writes  vaguely  of 
the  vague  aspirations  of  working-men:  ‘Tous  ceux-la  ont  soif  d’un 
lyrisme  et  d’une  mystique.  D’un  ordre  a  leur  taille.  D’un  classique 
proche  de  leur  coeur.  D’une  parole  dont  ils  sauront  —  peut-etre 
sans  la  comprendre  —  qu’elle  s’accorde  avec  le  mystere  d’eux- 
memes.’2  He  borrows  from  Hugo  the  idea  of  the  poet  as  a  mage 
raised  above  common  humanity  and  foreseeing  the  future. 

He  thus  misuses  his  undeniable  faculty  of  imaginative  self¬ 
projection,  dispersing  it  over  an  area  much  wider  than  his  genuinely 
personal  interest  covers.  And  the  ever-present  doubts  remain, 
whether  one  man  should  appoint  himself  responsible  for  the  emo¬ 
tional  welfare  of  humanity,  whether  his  notion  of  joy  is  not,  in  fact, 
unsharable,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  withdraw  from 
the  fray  altogether.  He  ponders  over  Giovanni  di  Paolo’s  painting 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  setting  off  into  the  desert,  and  likens  himself 
to  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness:  ‘Je  suis  seul  a  parler  dans  la 
rue  et  personne  ne  m’entend  [.  . .].  Je  ne  suis  l’esclave  de  rien  d’arti- 
ficiel,  ni  de  personne.  Je  suis  celui  que  se  delivre  avec  le  plus 
d’aisance.  Je  repousse  le  sol  de  la  ville  avec  mes  orteils  crispes.’3 
All  the  same,  he  never  ceases  pointing  out  the  marvels  of  this  world : 
‘Si,  devant  des  gens  en  pleine  sante,  Ton  prononce  les  mots  ordinaires 


1  ibid. 


2  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  58. 


3  pp.  68-72. 
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de  la  nature  :  foin,  herbe,  saules,  fleuves,  montagnes,  [. . .]  on  les 
voit  comme  touches  par  un  doigt  magique.’1  This  is  the  abiding 
feature  of  Giono’s  work,  sometimes  lost  from  sight  in  this  period  of 
humanitarian  mirage.  Just  as  in  his  private  experience  he  swings 
between  exertion  outside  and  a  retreat  for  meditation,  so,  in  this 
more  public  period  of  his  life,  Giono  varies  between  desiring  to  be 
of  use  by  conveying  a  message  of  hope  and  a  more  enduring  selfish 
inclination  to  retreat  altogether  from  society  and  tend  his  own 

Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  in  which  a  would-be  saviour  persuades 
himself,  on  failing,  to  retire,  appeared  in  1935;  it  forms  the  keystone 
of  Giono’s  idealism.  From  the  first  line,  Giono  throws  normal 
behaviour  out  of  gear;  his  novel  will  recount  a  magical  transforma¬ 
tion.  Driven  by  an  unusual  whim,  Jourdan  rises  from  bed  to  plough 
his  field  by  starlight.  The  sky  is  glittering;  Jourdan  is  waiting  for  a 
sign,  a  saviour,  to  arrive.  The  plateau  is  like  the  cradle  of  a  new 
life,  counselled  by  a  new  gospel.  After  a  hypnotic  exchange  of 
metaphors  about  lepers  and  healers  with  the  regal  stranger  who  first 
appears  on  a  mound,  the  stars  visible  between  his  straddled  legs, 
Jourdan  suddenly  convinces  himself  that  the  plateau’s  time  of 
maladie  has  ended  and  that  the  wanted  thaumaturge  has  arrived. 
Bobi  comes  to  cure,  more  arrogant  than  Saul  Bellow’s  Henderson, 
who  comes  also  to  be  cured  himself.  Such  a  one-way  outlook, 
however,  is  typical  of  Giono’s  aristocratic  spirit.  The  ‘lepers’ 
awaiting  his  care  are  the  plateau’s  small-holders,  who  live  in  little 
contact  with  each  other,  nursing  private  discontent  and  feeling  no 
sense  of  joy  either  with  their  lives  or  their  surroundings. 

The  stranger  immediately  makes  himself  useful  and  at  home.  As 
a  token  of  good  faith,  he  finishes  ploughing  the  field.  His  presence 
is  magnetic.  The  display  of  his  contortionist  skill,  his  constantly 
metaphorical  language,  his  wide  stock  of  nature-lore  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  his  instantaneous  sympathy  with  the  troubles  of 
others,  mesmerize  his  hosts.  He  expresses  his  philosophy  in  one 
homely  image:  ‘Orion  ressemble  a  une  fleur  de  carotte.’2  As  the 
novel  advances,  the  deeper  implications  of  this  simile  emerge :  that 
the  most  insignificant  portions  of  this  universe  have  their  place 
alongside  the  most  mighty;  that  everyday  experience  may  be  infused 
with  beauty  by  adopting  a  new  angle  of  vision;  and  that  man  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  physical  world.  It  is 


1  Aux  Sources  Mimes  de  VEspirance,  p.  126. 
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again  a  lesson  on  the  microcosm.  For  the  moment,  it  announces 
the  advent  of  poetry  into  dissatisfied  lives. 

The  maladie  constantly  referred  to  by  Jourdan  appears  to  be  not  a 
positive  ill  but  a  vague  yet  pressing  sense  of  insecurity,  weariness 
without  repletion,  in  short,  a  lack  of  appetite  for  life:  ‘Donne  du 
faisan  a  un  qui  a  envie  de  vomir.’1  As  such,  it  is  a  luxury  sickness, 
for  the  plateau-dwellers  go  short  of  nothing  material.  They  need  a 
guide  and  an  objective,  an  outlet  from  their  petty  daily  rounds.  Part 
reluctantly,  partly  with  enthusiasm,  Bobi  begins  reforms.  He  tells 
Jourdan  that  their  sickness  is  widespread,  but  that  they  can  only  hope 
to  cure  it  over  a  small,  elevated  area  such  as  this  plateau,  and  that 
they  will  perhaps  ‘act  as  examples  for  others’. 

By  a  series  of  experiments:  planting  hawthorns  to  attract  birds 
back  to  the  plateau  where  they  would  normally  sow  crops,  setting 
some  farm  animals  free  in  the  fields,  tipping  out  for  the  sake  of 
birds  a  sack  of  their  formerly  hoarded  grain,  and,  finally,  fetching 
the  stag  Antoine,  Bobi  the  poet  indulges  in,  and  passes  on  to  the 
others,  his  own  passion  pour  l’ inutile,  overturning  in  the  process  long 
peasant  habits  of  cautious  economy.  Overlooking  the  fact  that  he 
derives  from  fairground  life  and  is  thus  perhaps  condemned  to  be 
more  of  a  passing  entertainer  than  a  lasting  reformer,  Bobi,  recalling 
the  drawing  power  of  showmanship,  obtains  the  stag;  its  arrival  acts 
as  a  pivot,  involving  all  the  inhabitants.  Neighbours  travel  to  see 
the  marvellous  beast  and  stay  for  the  big  feast,  which  effectively 
loosens  all  restraint  between  them  and  provides  a  suitable  atmosphere 
for  the  corporate  planning  of  true  freedom  and  joy.  The  dionysiac 
fusion,  brought  about  by  the  abundance  of  luscious  food  and  strong, 
crude  wine,  and  the  reawakening  of  sexual  desire,  gives  them  all  the 
confidence  to  believe  that  they  could,  if  they  willed  it,  live  as  one, 
sharing  their  products.  They  could  then  eliminate  first  the  destruc¬ 
tively  selfish  concept  of  private  ownership,  and  secondly  the  need 
for  commerce  with  the  world  beyond  the  plateau. 

Bobi  sows  images  in  their  imagination,  where  they  germinate  and 
later  flower  out  into  acts:  ‘Jourdan  a  encore  dans  sa  tete  cet  Orion 
vegetal  et  sensible  au  vent.’2  Bobi  has  brought  down,  without 
diminishing  in  value,  the  distant  and  the  grandiose  to  the  recogniz¬ 
able.  He  has  hinted  in  effect  that  joy  is  at  hand.  The  beginnings  are 
small.  Jourdan  plants  periwinkles,  for  his  own  pleasure,  weary  of 
purely  practical  labour.  The  projects  are  still  nebulous:  ‘On  etait 
decide  a  etablir  tout  9a  sur  le  plateau  [...].  Sur  nous,  la  pres  du  ciel, 
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sur  nous  qui  n’entendons  rien  de  tout  le  bruit  du  monde.’1  From  this 
moment  on,  every  action  entered  upon  (except,  significantly,  the 
irrational  affair  between  Bobi  and  Josephine)  is  a  deliberate  reaction 
against  the  way  of  life  in  the  outside  world.  Former  values  are 
upturned.  Carle  blows  his  first  Trump,  not  the  Last,  for  the  world 
is  to  be  remade  in  its  own  image,  and  not  in  the  human  distortion 
of  that  original  harmony.  But  such  a  concerted  effort  at  antithesis 
suggests  fragility  and  desperation.  Slowly,  the  neighbours  are  won 
over  to  the  goal  of  communal  sharing  of  produce,  of  bartering  in 
kind,  and,  above  all,  of  slowing  down  the  tempo  of  their  lives,  so 
as  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  independence  and  peace.  They  become 
poorer  in  grain,  but  better  off  for  free  time. 

While  putting  forward  his  three-musketeer  communism,  Bobi 
realizes  that  it  goes  against  a  basic  human  desire  for  private  property; 
and  it  is  his  neglect  of  this  realization  that  ultimately  disbands  the 
community.  Even  so,  the  inhabitants  truly  feel  as  one  only  when 
absorbed  in  some  collective  activity.  On  four  occasions,  whole¬ 
hearted,  whole-bodied  fusion  comes  about:  on  the  arrival  of  the 
stag,  who  delights  and  awes  everyone  with  his  majestic  walk  and 
intelligence;  at  the  gargantuan  feast;  during  the  harvesting  of  the 
wheat;  and  at  the  installation  and  first  working  of  the  loom  on 
which  they  all  collaborate.  Nietzsche’s  celebration  of  dionysiac 
groups  seems  temporarily  apposite:  ‘Now  that  the  gospel  of  uni¬ 
versal  harmony  is  sounded,  each  individual  becomes  not  only 
reconciled  to  his  fellow,  but  actually  at  one  with  him.’2  Imagery 
best  conveys  this  subterranean  advance  on  excitement  and  unanimity, 
and,  as  the  percussion  propels  the  orchestra,  the  central  image  here 
is  of  a  drum-beat.  It  is  introduced  as  a  prelude  to  the  meal,  quietly: 
‘On  entendit  une  pluie  dure  qui  frappait  du  tambour  dans  les  arbres 
fleuris.’3  The  eaters  catch  the  tension  in  the  air:  ‘Du  lointain  des  bois 
et  des  forets  venait  de  sourdre  le  bourdonnement  monotone  d’un 
tambour  de  danse  sous  les  coups  duquel  il  faudrait  tout  a  l’heure 
tourner  et  danser.’4  The  rhythm  of  the  drum  takes  over  their  bodies : 
‘Il  semblait  qu’on  entendait  battre  ses  coups  dans  la  terre,  la,  sous 
les  pieds,  comme  les  coups  violents  du  sang  dans  les  arteres  des 
hommes  enflammes.’5  It  reawakens  old  desires,  such  as  Carle’s 
dreams  about  his  stallion:  ‘Il  pensait  a  ces  galopades  que  ferait  son 
etalon  s’il  le  lachait  dans  les  champs.  Le  tambour  de  son  sang  battait 

1  p.  93.  2  Nietzsche,  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  p.  23. 

4  p.  175.  5  p.  176. 
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avec  les  coups  sourds  de  cette  galopade  qu’il  n’avait  jamais  en- 
tendue.’1  Finally,  it  envelops  all  present  in  the  same  orgiastic  frenzy: 
‘Le  sang  battait  fort.  Les  batteurs  de  tambours  de  danses  avaient  fait 
un  bond  hors  des  lisieres.  Tout  le  ciel  en  sonnait.  On  avait  la  tete 
pleine  de  ce  bruit  de  sang.  On  avait  envie  de  danser  [...].  Danser 
comme  cet  incessant  tambour  de  sang  le  demandait.  On  ne  savait 
pas  bien  comment,  mais  danser  et  etre  libres.’2  In  fact,  it  is  the  stag 
and  the  loosed  horses  that  perform  this  dance  of  jubilant  freedom, 
and  not  the  people,  who  feel  safer  dropping  their  defences  in  a  more 
securely  domestic  setting,  as  at  the  first  weaving  on  the  loom,  when 
the  thud  of  the  comb  hits  those  present  repeatedly  in  the  solar  plexus, 
stunning  them  together.  Still,  at  the  feast,  the  harvesting,  the 
weaving,  heart-beats  seem  to  come  at  the  same  cadence  in  different 
people.  Perhaps  only  an  image  as  sublimal  as  that  of  percussive 
rhythm  could  convey  the  enthusiasm  and  the  fleeting  sense  of  iden¬ 
tity  with  each  other.  In  general,  Giono  communicates  the  magic 
experiences  of  his  people  best  when  they  are  instants  of  total  sensory 
involvement  (swimming,  working,  physical  desire,  dancing). 

Once,  however,  the  partners  in  this  static  quest  are  left  to  their 
own  devices,  fissures  begin  appearing  in  the  ‘establishment  of  joy’. 
Nostalgia  for  lost  habits  sets  in:  not  being  tired  perturbs  them.  Bobi 
works  hard  to  keep  up  the  newfound  morale.  He  tries  to  lift  his 
patients  out  of  themselves,  to  incite  their  generosity  to  work,  to 
open  them  up  to  the  good  influences  of  their  natural  home:  ‘II 
elargit  les  bras  pour  imiter  le  large  horizon  et,  en  meme  temps,  avec 
ses  longues  mains  caresseuses,  il  caressait  des  formes  d’arbres  et  des 
collines  imaginaires.’3  He  gives  them  an  awareness  of  an  inchoate 
world,  where  participation  in  the  process  of  creation  is  still  possible. 
Watching  far-off  lights  which  strike  him  as  resembling  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  Jourdan  momentarily  re-becomes  a  primeval  man: 
‘Elleapostropheeffeo,  il  se  disait  9a  comme  un  de  ces  grands  mots 
sans  forme  qui  devaient  designer  le  soleil,  la  lune  et  les  etoiles  dans 
la  bouche  des  premiers  hommes.’4  Because  he  sinks  himself  with 
gusto  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  Jourdan  comes  to  share  with 
Bobi  this  Adam-like  property  of  naming  objects  as  if  they  had  only 
this  moment  begun  to  exist  for  him.  These  two  poets  embody 
Giono’s  own  immaterial  conception  of  the  ‘construction’  of  joy. 
The  home  they  want  is  intangible:  it  is  built  of  smells  rather  than 
stone  walls:  ‘Il  y  a  des  masons  d’ombres  qui  ne  se  soucient  pas  de 
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batir  des  maisons,  mais  qui  construisent  de  grands  pays  mieux  que 
le  monde.’1  This  is  fine  for  a  wanderer  like  Bobi;  it  strains  Jourdan, 
a  married  man. 

Bobi  fends  off  possessions,  and  has  a  cult  of  nomadity:  Gide’s 
Menalque  and  Hamsun’s  Wanderers  are  his  brothers.  His  elementary 
communism  springs  from  two  impulses.  First,  a  sincere  desire  to 
help  other  people,  and  second,  the  awareness  of  his  own  weakness, 
his  yearning  to  be  surrounded  by  a  home.  With  few  political  over¬ 
tones,  his  communism  harks  back  to  the  biblical  concept  of  charity, 
and  he  is  indeed  given  to  divine  paradoxes:  giving  enriches  the 
donor;  men  must  re-become  as  children  if  they  seek  salvation.  All 
his  proposed  reforms  are  really  rediscoveries,  retrograde  steps.  The 
ambivalence  of  his  attitude  is  that  he  hopes  to  make  joy  take  root  on 
the  plateau  without  thereby  tying  himself  down.  Yet  he  is  lonely, 
in  need  of  attention  and  love.  His  appeal,  a  mixture  of  all-round 
virility  and  almost  feminine  sensitivity,  soon  has  effect,  in  differing 
ways,  on  Aurore,  Zulma  and  Josephine. 

In  keeping  with  his  credo,  he  strives  to  maintain  a  balance  in  his 
affections  for  the  three  women,  since  private  love  separates  a  would- 
be  unanimist  community.  Weak,  he  gives  way  to  the  powerfully 
sensual  attraction  of  Josephine.  After  the  consummation  he  grows 
more  and  more  sombre,  his  loyalties  now  divided.  He  recalls  his 
previous  affairs.  Despite  the  desire  to  live  in  a  virgin  world,  the  past 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Besides,  as  long  as  both  happiness  and  misery 
alternate,  no  man  can  feel  utterly  free.  Bobi  the  contortionist  would 
wriggle  out  of  mortal  coils.  The  instability  in  his  flexible  body,  the 
tight-rope  that  this  former  funambulist  walks,  are  now  disclosed. 
He  yields  to  self-pity,  to  the  loneliness  of  the  do-gooder.  Though 
captivating,  he  is  still  an  outsider  on  the  plateau.  (Giono  knew  much 
the  same  difficulties  in  the  thirties.)  Aurore’s  intuitive  accusation 
that  he  cannot  muster  genuine  love  deeply  troubles  Bobi.  His  creed 
wobbles,  perhaps  because  his  truest  ambition  is,  like  Giono’s,  for  an 
ordinary  peace  and  an  end  to  desiring:  ‘Le  corps  est  cornme  la 
terre  :  il  fait  ses  propres  nuages  et  il  gemit  sous  les  orages  qui  naissent 
de  lui-meme.  La  joie  est  difficile.’2  He  displays  a  kind  of  soft  heroism, 
flawed  by  the  weakness  of  his  flesh,  and  by  his  occasionally  over¬ 
weening  pride,  which  prompts  him  to  say,  like  Giono  in  his  essays, 
that  he  knows  and  understands  far  more  than  do  his  partners.  Like 
Saint-Jean  in  Batailles  dans  la  Montague,  Giono  foreordains  him  to 
his  fate,  that  of  answering  a  call  but  failing  to  permanently  cope 
1  pp.  27-8.  2  p.  273. 
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with  it.  Yet  by  the  grace  of  optical  illusions,  he  can  appear  more  of 
a  titan  than  in  truth  he  is:  ‘Les  cent  mille  petites  gouttes  d’eau  qui 
alourdissaient  le  brouillard  faisaient  loupe  et  on  voyait  un  Bobi 
demesure  [...].  S’il  faisait  un  geste  du  bras,  [...]  il  portait  l’ombre 
loin  sur  la  terre,  et  s’il  bougeait  la  tete  c’etait  le  mouvement  de  toute 
une  colline  [...].  C’etait  un  geant  qui  dansait  sur  place.’1 

Giono  was  much  preoccupied,  at  this  period,  with  the  figure  of 
the  hero,  alienated  by  his  self-chosen  position  of  mentor  from  the 
very  people  with  whom  he  wishes  at  heart  to  integrate  himself. 
Bobi’s  profession,  as  a  performer,  sets  him  apart.  Despite  his 
occasional  claims  to  omniscience,  he  understands,  in  fact,  animals 
better  than  human  beings.  He  takes  in  neither  Josephine’s  deep 
content  with  him,  nor  Aurore’s  purer  but  no  less  violent  love. 

It  is  not  only  Bobi’s  failings  and  doubts  that  undermine  the 
ephemeral  group-feeling  of  the  plateau-dwellers,  but  also  their  own 
contrasting  natures.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  small  communities  only 
survive  and  prosper  as  such  if  all  involved  have  very  similar  outlooks 
on  most  important  issues.  Even  so,  Giono  seems  unduly  suspicious 
of  opposition  in  his  utopia.  Never  a  man  for  dialectic,  if  he  cannot 
have  unison,  he  prefers  solitude.  A  basic,  ineradicable  mistrust  of 
all  forms  of  organized  human  society  probably  dictates  this  attitude. 
A  closed  community  can  hardly  afford  outsiders;  they  throw  into 
too  much  relief  the  not  always  praiseworthy  activities  of  the  insiders. 
The  simple  girl  Zulma  upsets  the  rest  by  her  self-sufficiency  and 
strange  beauty;  and  her  tranquillity  makes  some  of  them  wonder 
whether  their  desires  are  not  perhaps  too  frantic.  She  is  first  seen 
attempting  to  suckle  a  puppy,  and  is  completely  at  ease  with  the 
stag  or  her  flock  of  sheep,  being  half-animal  herself.  Between  them 
stand  no  barriers,  only  instinctive  communion  and  mutual  respect. 
Another  outsider  is  young  Aurore,  sublimating  her  intense  yearnings 
by  fierce  gallops  on  her  mare.  She  is  a  nascent  woman  too  involved 
in  her  own  complications  to  take  a  full  part  in  community  life.  Her 
mother,  Madame  Helene,  is  a  countrywoman  only  by  adoption,  and 
her  farmer  holds  diametrically  opposite  views  to  Bobi’s.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  opponents  sparks  off  not  exchange  of  ideas  but 
stichomythia :  the  farmer,  a  ‘Socialist’,  says:  ‘On  intervient’;  Bobi: 
‘On  redevient.’  The  antithesis  is  between  active  control  and  passive 
obedience,  change  by  revolution  and  the  future  versus  past  or  eternal 
sameness.  Level-headed,  he  mistrusts  Bobi’s  abuse  of  poetry,  while 
recognizing  the  need  to  have  a  poet  in  the  community,  for  he  sees 
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it  as  debilitating  if  overstressed.  Poetic  appeals  he  values  as  a  force 
de  commencement,  the  dynamite  which  blasts  the  rock;  then  follows 
the  labour  of  patient  hacking  and  quarrying  before  the  stone  is  ready 
for  constructive  uses.  Bobi  prefers  the  batisse  d’omhre.  Planned 
material  progress  faces  the  passion  for  ‘useless’  things.  At  the  end 
of  the  meeting  the  farmer  apocalyptically  foretells  the  end  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  suffering :  cross-fertilization  will  beget  a  race  of  invincibly 
strong  workers.  This  creed,  with  its  echoes  of  selective  racial 
breeding  and  its  long-term  projects,  is  as  alien  to  Giono  as  it  is  to 
Bobi.  It  clearly  reflects  Nazi  thought  of  the  time. 

Less  violent  an  outsider  is  Marthe,  Jourdan’s  wife,  who  fluctuates 
between  a  newfound  empathy  with  natural  phenomena  (she  feels 
within  herself  the  fluttering  of  the  birds  on  the  ex-threshing  floor 
turned  feeding-ground),  and  a  sudden  longing  for  her  kitchen, 
‘cette  chose  chaude  et  luisante’.1  Her  caution  and  realization  of  how 
insufficient  is  human  understanding  of  the  non-human  comes  as  a 
corrective  to  the  often  wild  optimism  of  the  others:  Bobi’s  ambi¬ 
tions,  Jourdan’s  romantic  schemes,  Jacquou’s  dreams  of  hordes  of 
superb  beasts  populating  the  spacious  plateau.  Bobi’s  persuasive 
talk — he  is  another  Bouche  d’Or — has  set  off  a  chain-reaction  he  can 
hardly  check.  The  sexuality  of  the  previously  slumbering  Marthe 
and  Jourdan,  of  the  widow  Madame  Helene,  of  the  married  Jose¬ 
phine  and  the  adolescent  Aurore,  is  incited  to  flourish,  and  rampant 
desire,  though  gratifying  them,  jeopardizes  the  breakable  stability  of 
their  little  community. 

All  the  same,  Bobi’s  poetry  belies  the  ‘Socialist’s’  description:  less 
a  dynamite,  than  a  balm,  a  sedative,  for,  despite  his  reversal  of 
normality,  Bobi  is  a  seeker  after  peace.  He  wants  them  all  to  dress 
in  the  habit  of  joy,  to  love  and  be  satisfied  by  an  easy  tempo  of 
living.  Evidently  meant  as  a  tragic  figure,  his  fate  is  worked  out 
mainly  within  himself.  The  last  sequence — Bobi’s  cross-examination 
with  his  sceptical  alter-ego — forms  a  fitting  climax  to  the  doubts 
embedded  in  his  quest  for  joy.  He  calls  up  his  past  women,  his 
failures ;  he  faces  up  to  his  true  self,  which  is  a  heterogeneous  web  of 
images  and  impressions,  not  the  solid  bulk  of  a  man  he  appeared  to 
the  others  on  the  plateau.  He  debates  whether  to  return  to  the 
solitudes  from  which  he  came,  or  to  earn  a  living  in  the  old  way  by 
telling  stories.  All  the  time  his  other  self  urges  him  to  accept  the 
fact  of  the  irremediable  loneliness  of  man:  ‘Rien  ne  peut  s’ajouter 
a  toi  [...].  Rien  ne  demeure.  Si  peu  qu’une  chose  soit  arretee  elle 
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meurt  et  elle  s’enfonce  d’un  seul  coup  a  l’endroit  ou  elle  est  immobile 
comme  un  fer  rouge  dans  la  neige.  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  joie.’1  B obi  takes 
on  a  more  impressive  stature,  even  though  running  away,  when  he 
accepts  the  full  responsibility  for  his  achievements  and  failures. 
Finally,  his  alter-ego  reveals  itself  to  be  his  desire  to  persevere  in 
living,  despite  everything.  Bobi  then  justifies  his  naive  optimism 
and  stops  running.  As  if  in  punishment  for  this  ultimate  arrogance, 
he  receives  in  the  back  a  thunderbolt  from  the  skies,  an  epic  death 
for  this  complex  hero:  ‘La  foudre  lui  planta  un  arbre  d’or  dans  les 
epaules.’2  He  has  been  stripped  of  the  godliness  he  radiated  earlier, 
shown  as  vacillating  and  human,  and  then  heroically  liquidated. 

The  dilemma  was  Giono’s  own.  After  attempting  to  instil  in 
others  his  own  vehement  sense  of  the  potential  joyfulness  of  life,  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  that  salvation  is  a  solo  affair:  ‘Il  s’agit 
maintenant  de  construire  sa  joie  soi-meme.  C’est  devenu  une  sorte 
de  travail  artisanal  et  manuel  [...]  La  joie,  par  exemple,  du  tilleul 
fleuri,  ou  de  n’importe  quel  arbre  rayonnant.’3  The  images,  of 
steady  organic  self-expansion,  rooted  in  real  earth,  differ  from 
Bobi’s  cult  of  gypsy-life,  perhaps  a  result  of  his  fairground  work. 
Bobi’s  mistake  had  been  to  try  to  turn  a  private  odyssey  into  a 
collective  quest.  Throughout  Que  Ma  Joie  Detneure  the  subjective 
has  combatted  the  communal;  love  has  competed  with  sensual 
appeal,  and  sacrifice  with  the  desire  for  immediate  possession. 
Aurore’s  suicide  shocks  the  inhabitants  so  much  that  their  brief 
unity  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

As  if  to  set  up  a  contrast  with  the  imperfect  world  of  men,  •  Giono 
provides  in  this  novel  surely  one  of  the  most  sensitive  evocations  of 
an  animal  and  vegetable  world  yet  available  in  fiction.  He  implies 
that  nature  cannot  be  shut  out  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  (and 
another  erotic  wind  forces  itself  between  Madame  Helene’s  re¬ 
juvenated  breasts);  that  human  nature  cannot  be  shut  out;  he  fails 
to  suggest  that  the  real  contemporary  world  cannot  be  indefinitely 
shut  out,  either.  Still,  he  chose  that  limitation,  which  he  turns  to  an 
advantage  in  the  nuances  of  seasonal  change  and  the  magnificent 
bestiary  he  describes.  The  proud,  untroubled  mating  of  the  horses 
as  they  roam  all  day  the  length  of  the  plateau  seems  to  point  Bobi’s 
difficulties  with  love.  From  the  sheer  length  of  this  book,  its  move¬ 
ment  and  the  dense  texture  of  the  nature-descriptions,  it  looks  as  if 
Giono  were  trying  to  imitate  in  words  the  slow  processes  of  Nature, 
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as  Hamsun  did  in  Growth  of  the  Soil,  and  Patrick  White  in  The  Tree 
of  Man.  The  inhabitants’  efforts  to  recapture  a  virgin  world  pale 
beside  the  unceasing  death  and  rebirth  of  natural  phenomena. 
Plants  bloom,  rot,  and  new  plants  rise  from  this  decay.  Such  sure 
progress,  dynamic  in  effect  if  cyclic  as  a  whole,  whereas  men  move 
along  or  back  straighter  lines  and  seek  the  peace  of  stasis,  finally 
mocks  their  experiments.  These  people  refuse  to  build  for  the  future, 
whereas  animals  behave  more  cannily:  ‘Le  jonc  portait  une  petite 
bague  mordoree  [...].  C’etait  de  la  laitance  d’ablettes  [...].  La  laitance 
docilement  petrie  preparait  en  elle  les  formes  et  le  coeur  blanc  des 
futurs  poissons.’1 

The  stag  and  does,  the  crops,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  continue  on 
their  own  courses  in  an  endlessly  repetitive  yet  always  fresh  pattern. 
At  times,  Giono  describes  parts  of  nature  sending  messages  to  other 
parts:  its  life  circulates  round  one  immense,  interconnecting  body. 
Such  a  continuum  hardly  exists  within  men.  One  activity  obviously 
common  to  both  animals  and  men  is  play,  and  in  this  novel  Giono 
frequently  evokes  intimately  the  sensations  of  animals  cavorting, 
learning  by  trial,  rejoicing.  The  extreme  sensitivity  of  most  animals 
evidently  appeals  to  Giono  and,  because  of  it,  he  grants  them  privi¬ 
leged  awareness  of  events  and  intelligence.  Young  birds  experiment 
with  flight:  ‘Ils  apprenaient  tout  d’un  coup  combien  voler  etait 
splendide  pour  le  corps  [...],  la  sensation  delicieuse  de  la  fraicheur  de 
fair  remue  par  leurs  ailes  leur  donnait  de  l’audace,  ils  s’elan9aient 
vers  les  profondeurs  du  ciel  jusqu’au  moment  ou,  ivres  de  peur  et  du 
vertige  de  voir  chavirer  sous  eux  la  terre  chargee  de  champs  verts, 
ils  s’ecroulaient  comme  une  pluie  de  pierres  en  poussant  des  cris.’2 
And,  most  suggestive  of  all  such  imaginative  excursions,  he  gives  a 
does’-eye  view  or  distortion:  ‘Pendant  qu’elle  dort,  la  biche  pleure 
toujours,  doucement;  quand  elle  se  reveille,  son  oeil  est  tout 
pantelant  de  larmes.  A  travers  les  larmes  et  la  lune,  elles  virent  la 
montagne  qui  commen^ait  a  chavirer.’3 

Nature  offers  hope  as  well  as  a  delightful  spectacle.  Despite  Bobi’s 
death  and  the  failure  of  the  project,  the  novel  ends  on  a  note  of 
optimism.  Giono  has  already  noted  that  every  gap  left  through 
death  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  at  once  filled  by  newborn  beasts. 
Unaware  of  Bobi’s  death,  Josephine  repeats  to  herself  her  blind  trust 
in  his  eventual  return,  and  feels  Bobi  beside  her  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  There  is,  in  this  novel  world,  no  death,  only  redistribution: 
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‘Bobi  est,  a  ce  moment-la,  en  pleine  science.  Il  s’elargit  aux  dimen¬ 
sions  de  l’univers  [...].  A  cote,  dans  la  terre,  les  liquides  de  Bobi 
mouillent  les  racines  d’une  sariette,  et  les  derniers  restes  vivants  d’un 
morceau  de  racine  de  genet  arrache  [...].  Le  morceau  de  racine 
reprend  vie.’1  This  view  was  used  more  distastefully  in  Le  Grand 
Troupeau.  Here,  it  acquires  more  aptness.  Perhaps  only  in  death 
can  men  and  earth  be  really  as  one,  of  the  same  stuff.  Having  lived 
as  a  parasite,  in  turn  he  nourishes  his  feeder.  This  is  the  melange  only 
fitfully  achieved  during  the  life  of  man. 

Despite  the  way  nature  seems  to  mock  human  endeavour  in  this 
book,  Giono  refuses  to  belittle  the  community’s  people.  Through¬ 
out,  as  well  as  approving  of  their  zest,  he  also  stresses  their  dignity, 
of  gesture  and  carriage.  Honore  on  a  farmhorse,  thanks  to  another 
deceiving  misty  haze,  takes  on  the  elegance  of  a  cavalier  de  parade. 
Though  they  fail,  these  people  are  still  intended  to  strike  as  heroic 
exemplars. 

Que  Ma  Joie  Detneure,  the  practice  for  most  of  Giono’s  idealist 
theory,  is  a  rich  book,  passionate  and  sceptical  by  turns — (it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  narcissus  should  be  the  favoured  flower  of  these  self- 
centred  Salvationists).  The  unison  provoked  by  the  loom  teaches  a 
false  lesson,  since  people  cannot  lastingly  be  woven  together  into  a 
tight  pattern.  After  whipped-up  climaxes,  many  of  their  urges 
deflate;  fittingly,  as  they  have  often  been  of  the  airiest  kind.  The 
moments  of  dionysiac  union  are  rare:  that  god  is  only  spasmodically 
omnipotent. 

This  novel  succeeds  and  fails,  in  different  parts,  on  the  literary  and 
the  ideological  level.  Giono  insufficiently  motivates  the  inhabitants’ 
maladie  before  Bobi’s  arrival;  as  a  consequence,  their  search  for  joy 
has  an  air  of  superfluity  where  it  should  have  sprung  from  hard, 
painful  necessity,  if  the  victory  were  not  to  be  hollow.  They  fail  for 
attempting  the  impossible:  the  organization  of  anarchy.  The  novel 
itself  does  not  become  tragic,  because  the  climax  stems  from  a  sub¬ 
plot,  Aurore’s  suicide,  and  not  from  the  central  area  of  events.  But, 
then,  love  rules  Giono’s  plots.  In  would-be  tragedy  he  is  incor¬ 
rigibly  romantic. 

On  the  other  side,  the  peculiar  richness  of  this  book  partly  derives 
from  the  number  of  basic  myths  it  suggests.  Bobi  might  be  a 
modem  Adam  aiming  to  recreate  a  more  populous  Eden,  and  trying 
to  ignore  his  already  acquired  knowledge  that  man  tends  to  fall  from 
the  heights  he  aspires  to.  For  the  plateau  is  a  Tower  of  Babel;  the 

1  pp.  30-1  of  the  projected  final  chapter,  published  in  Les  Vraies  Richesses. 
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dwellers  reach  for  the  peaks  of  joy  too  greedily,  and  only  slowly  do 
they  realize  that  they  have  never  fully  been  in  sympathy  with  each 
other,  except  in  bouts  of  intoxicated  solidarity.  The  plateau 
Gremone  is  suitably  lofty  and  remote.  Elevated  ideals  clash  with 
the  more  humble  yearning  for  happiness  in  ‘small  valleys’.  Bobi’s 
flaw  is  a  wilful  neglect  of  commonsense  until,  as  always,  too  late, 
the  final  illumination  overtakes  him.  He  is  only  effective  as  long  as 
he  remains  unattached  or  equally  attached  to  all:  he  the  hub  and 
they  the  spokes.  As  soon  as  he  opts  for  one,  he  relinquishes  his 
vocation  as  a  guerisseur,  essentially  a  mission  for  the  solitary.  He  has 
something  of  the  ancient  sophist,  in  that  he  combines  the  functions 
of  poet,  prophet  and  medicine-man;  gives  likewise  pompous 
perorations,  and  is  prone  to  riddles  and  mystification.  Yet  he  dies 
a  promethean  death,  poleaxed  by  golden  lightning.  A  failure,  and 
yet  more  than  a  normal  man,  for  he  has,  like  Christ,  healing  hands. 

Giono  works  always  via  myths  and  images.  Myths  give  extra 
dimensions,  and  images  a  more  palpable  solidity,  to  what  is,  patently, 
a  utopian  dream. 

That  dream  Giono,  with  friends,  tried  to  approximately  realize 
from  September  1935,  on  the  remote  Contadour  plateau,  to  the 
north-west  of  Manosque.  It  is  a  place  where  you  have  the  sensation 
of  being  literally  on  top  of  the  world,  since  only  the  sky  limits  the 
view.  After  buying  a  derelict  farmhouse,  a  couple  of  acres  of  land 
and  water-supplies,  Giono  and  company  started  on  their  projet 
d’etablissement  de  la  joie.  In  fact,  it  all  began  with  an  accident  on  a 
hiking  expedition,  when  Giono  twisted  his  knee,  and  the  group 
with  him  had  to  stay  put  for  a  while.  Taking  to  the  spot,  they 
decided  together  to  make  it  their  annual  pilgrimage-point.  This 
utopia  then  was  to  be  a  seasonal  event,  and  the  reluctance  to  make 
it  more  permanent  reveals  Giono’s  distrust  of  organization.  As  an 
artist,  of  course,  he  has  always  revelled  in  organizing  his  fictions, 
working  out  stresses  and  interplay  of  forces,  creating  patterns.  But 
when  it  is  a  question  of  arranging  existing  lives,  he  has  almost  as 
much  respect  for  the  privacy  of  other  individuals  as  he  demands  for 
his  own.  And  so,  by  underplaying  the  idea  of  ‘building’  a  com¬ 
munity  or  of  making  it  last  or  of  devoting  it  to  any  practical  ideal, 
Giono  shows  how  the  driving-spirit  behind  the  Contadour  experi¬ 
ment  was  essentially  an  immaterial,  and  checked,  urge:  in  short,  a 
rather  more  pointed  kind  of  vacation  from  everyday  life.  It  is  only 
in  his  books  that  people  deliberately  work  in  antithesis  to  normal 
society;  those  at  the  Contadour  limited  themselves  to  criticizing 
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contemporary  life,  without  actively  setting  up  any  positive  counter¬ 
balance.  Giono  takes  off,  on  paper;  in  reality  he  is  earth-bound. 
Early  on,  Giono  and  his  intimates  agreed  that  the  Contadour  should 
mean  more  than  a  holiday  colony  and  that  their  occasional  comrade¬ 
ship  must  be  stayed  by  a  periodical  to  which  they  would  all  sub¬ 
scribe.  With  succeeding  issues  of  Les  Cahiers  dn  Contadour  the 
editors  gradually  cut  down  the  element  of  gossip-column  informa¬ 
tion  about  members,  and  eventually  decided  to  devote  future  issues 
to  unpublished  literature,  rather  than  to  articles  of  perhaps  only 
passing  interest.  The  Cahiers  leave  a  strong  impression  that  only  a 
few  Chosen  Ones  attended  the  Contadour  gatherings,  whereas,  in 
fact,  often  several  dozen  people  were  present.  They  included 
painters,  writers,  clerks,  students,  women,  teachers.  Crommelynck, 
Vildrac,  Lucien  Jacques  came.  Alain,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Eugene 
O’Neill  were  quoted  at  length  on  the  unromantic  iniquities  of  war. 

The  Contadour  meetings  (they  gathered  each  Easter  for  the  next 
four  years)  produced  camping  plus  lyricism.  Giono,  grabbing  the 
chance  of  a  captive  audience,  kept  his  friends  agape  with  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  movements  of  astronomical  bodies ;  he  retold  the  great 
Hindu  legends.  As  always,  a  simple  detail  noticed  in  the  day  bloated 
to  a  wild  yarn  by  night.  After  roughly  painting  a  friend’s  infected 
throat,  that  night  he  told  the  hair-prickling  tale  of  a  man  (whose 
house  was  in  a  snow-buried  mountain  waste),  brutally  caring  for 
his  brother,  who  was  ill  with  diptheria,  by  ramming  wads  of 
medicated  stuff  down  his  throat.  (His  oral  tales  tend  to  be  melo¬ 
dramatic,  designed  to  inject  horror  into  listeners.)  At  other  times, 
he  read  aloud  excerpts  from  forthcoming  novels  or  essays.  And 
frequently  they  held  musical  soirees,  hearing  records  of  Mozart, 
who  seemed  a  favourite  because  he  did  not  insist  on  his  serene  joy 
but  simply  stated  it. 

The  ‘community’  was  closed.  It  developed  a  cult  of  mutual 
congratulation  and,  increasingly  as  Europe  slithered  towards  war, 
a  sense  of  cocky  self-satisfaction  at  having  escaped  from  le  pays  des 
naufrages.  The  Noah-myth  has  always  been  implicit  in  Giono’s 
work;  it  became  an  obsession  from  this  time  on.  The  Contadour 
plateau  to  them  seemed  an  escape-vessel;  to  less  sympathetic  on¬ 
lookers  it  might  equally  well  appear  a  Narrenschiff.  inevitably  some 
cranks  battened  on  the  group :  vegetarians,  woolly  naturists.  They 
were  discouraged,  but  the  survivors  were  often  hardly  less  risible, 
even,  or  especially,  those  who  took  themselves  seriously:  German 
students  trekking  to  soak  up  the  words  of  an  alternative  leader  to 
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Hitler.  Giono  seemed  less  than  comfortable  much  of  the  time  at 
such  pestering  for  sage  guidance,  and  he  often  countered  by  making 
himself  a  self-consciously  droll  pope-dictator,  issuing  decrees:  ‘Se 
raser  au  Quaker  Oats  est  permis,  en  manger  entrainera  toujours  ici 
1’ excommunication  majeur  avec  port  du  carcan  d’honneur  et 
decoration  du  grand  cordon  nefaste.’1  This  boycott  on  mass- 
produced  food  is  hardly  serious,  though  the  campers  did  lay  great 
store  by  living  as  much  as  possible  off  surrounding  nature.  Other 
regulations  were  found  necessary,  however;  and  the  attempt  at 
formulating  jolly  statutes  concerning  hygiene  and  care  of  equipment, 
like  much  else  that  happened  there,  smacks  too  much  of  the  private 
game  to  be  other  than  a  public  joke  for  us.  Vetoes  existed  on 
newspapers,  games  of  chance  or  gambling — for  Giono  believed  in 
the  beneficial  nature  of  a  slight  dose  of far-niente. 

The  core  of  the  community,  however,  wanted  both  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  plateau’s  elevation  in  order 
to  hold  lofty  discussion  on  topical  problems.  The  probability  of  war 
occupied  most  of  these  alfresco  or  lamp-lit  seminars,  distinguished 
by  the  fatal  absence  of  disagreement.  Learning  that  lavender  was 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  poison  gases,  Giono  forbade  them  to 
grow  any  for  themselves  when  they  were  planting :  nobody  refused. 
He  told  them  how  he  vetted  his  daughter’s  text-books,  erasing  any 
mention  of  or  incitement  to  war:  this  involved  not  only  history 
books  but  also  sums  based  on  numbers  of  planes  and  bombs.  In  a 
snowball  fight  he  offered  passive  resistance.  All  these  examples  of 
the  silliness  of  his  outlook,  however,  should  not  divert  attention  from 
his  views,  which  are  not  dead  to-day:  for  instance,  his  belief  in 
unilateral  disarmament  as  a  moral  gesture.  The  socialists  present 
quailed  before  Giono’s  self-glorifying  professions  of  anarchism,  his 
refusal  to  toe  any  party-line:  ‘Les  vrais  anti-fascistes  [...]  des  anar- 
chistes  comme  moi,  des  individualistes  avec  lesquels  on  ne  peut  pas 
faire  un  faisceau,  quel  qu’il  soit.’2  He  reaffirmed  his  conviction 
that  the  real  hero  in  Homer  is  not  the  sword-waving  Achilles  but 
the  wily  Odysseus.  Hence  he  himself  was  for  the  appeasement  of 
Germany’s  demands  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
applauded  Alain’s  call  for  immediate  negotiation  with  Hitler  com¬ 
bined  with  a  defensive  strategy  of  non-aggression  pacts  between 
neighbouring  countries.  Such  precise  thinking,  whether  right  or 

1  Les  Cahiers  du  Contadour,  Vol.  II,  September  1936,  p.  110. 

2  Giono’s  Journal  (March  i936).  Quoted  in  Les  Cahiers  du  Contadour,  Vols.  Ill — IV,  Septem¬ 
ber  1937. 
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wrong,  was  beyond  Giono  himself,  who  satisfied  himself  with 
reiterated  condemnation  of  war,  without  offering  any  viable  solution 
except  flight.  The  Cahiers  approvingly  quote  Voltaire’s  ‘Comptez 
que  le  Monde  est  un  grand  naufrage  et  que  la  devise  des  hommes  est 
sauve  qui  peut.’1  While  some  of  Giono’s  acquaintances  did,  in  fact, 
attempt  political  action  of  a  minimal  kind  by  exhortations  to  and  in 
peace  groups,  workers’  organizations  and  student  unions,  Giono 
himself  declaimed  from  afar  and  above,  rhetorically  promising  a 
youth  congress  that  he  and  his  like  would  stop,  with  their  bodies  if 
necessary,  the  advancing  Juggernaut. 

The  experiment  gained  publicity  of  the  variety  they  did  not  want, 
when,  in  1936,  an  aper  of  Giono  called  Sadoul  announced  in  the 
paper  Vendredi  that  a  group  of  intellectuals  and  refugees  from  crisis 
were  about  to  set  up  in  a  deserted  village  of  Upper  Provence, 
Travignon,  a  community  based  on  ‘artisanat’  and  closeness  to  nature, 
under  the  patronage  of  Giono.  Giono  quickly  denounced  this 
venture  as  an  ‘escroquerie  morale  et  financiere’.2  He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  touchy,  perhaps  at  heart  insecure,  despite  their  pride 
in  their  uniqueness.  Critics  such  as  Rousseaux  spoke  of  ‘camping 
mystique’  and  ‘nudisme  moral’.3  One  fact  they  overlooked,  and  it 
would  maybe  have  belittled  these  self-conscious  collective  solitaries : 
a  painter,  Eugene  Martel,  whom  they  all  revered  as  a  genuine 
solitary,  and  who  lived  all  the  time  in  this  remote  area,  painting 
portraits  of  the  local  peasants  with  uncanny  insight  and  quietly 
proving  a  natural  nature-lover,  at  home  in  a  wilderness,  never 
attended  the  Contadour  meetings. 

As  Giono  has  forever  insisted,  fiction  tends  to  beat  reality.  The 
attempt  to  simulate  even  the  half-success  on  the  plateau  Gremone 
at  the  Contadour  led  to  awkwardness.  Giono  himself  is  now 
inclined  to  whitewash  the  episode.  Although  in  some  ways  the 
Contadour  was  conceived  for  reasons  similar  to  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
successive  Rananims — (the  Cahiers  boast  of ‘une  cure  de  desintoxica- 
tion  sociale  ou  [...]  l’apprentissage  d’un  social  tonique’)4 — Giono 
disavows  his  undeniable  sententiousness:  ‘Ce  fut  une  source  de 
malentendus.  Mes  jeunes  gens  cherchaient  des  recettes  communes[...]. 
Ils  se  pla^aient  tout  de  suite  sur  le  plan  social,  et  moi  sur  un  plan 
romantique,  passionnel,  un  peu  utopique  sans  doute  ...  On  a  bien 
exagere  mon  “enseignement”.  Ca  ne  depassait  pas  les  ballades,  le 

1  Vol.  V,  May  1938,  p.  5. 

2  Vol.  II,  pp.  140-1.  Giono’s  letter  to  Nouvelles  Litte'raires. 

3  Quoted  ibid.,  p.  154.  4  Vols.  Ill — IV,  p.  26. 
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camping  et  la  rondelle  de  saucisson  mangee  ensemble.’1  The  Cahiers 
tell  a  different  story,  of  grave  discussions  about  war  and  peace,  the 
’need  for  reforms  in  education,  the  divorce  of  man  from  nature. 
With  these  went  Quakerish  outbursts  of  ‘inspiration’,  when  people 
desk-bound  for  most  of  the  year  liberated  their  lyrical  urges, 
generally  in  a  pretty  arty  and  bookish  style,  constantly  quoting  their 
‘authorities’  or  erecting  their  own  aunt-sallies  to  knock  down.  And 
this  despite  Giono’s  arrogant  reminder  of  his  humble  beginnings, 
which  he  likened  to  those  of  Lucien  Jacques,  Jean  Guehenno  and 
Louis  Guilloux,  all  sons,  like  himself,  of  shoemakers.  As  happened 
to  Lawrence,  would-be  hermits  tend  to  address,  from  their  distant 
pulpit,  those  they  have  rejected.  Also  like  Lawrence,  Giono  is  too 
much  of  an  individualist  to  make  a  success  of  any  communal  ven¬ 
ture:  a  chosen  site  with  a  few  invited  partners  can  still  create  an 
oppression.  In  Giono’s  case,  moreover,  his  so-called  anarchy  is  really 
an  ultra-conservative  desire  for  preservation  rather  than  for  reform. 
Giono  had  begun  by  accepting  the  joy  he  found  freely  provided  for 
the  plucking.  When  it  came  to  spreading  this  joy,  he  had  to  teach 
others  a  wistful  retour  en  arriere,  and  soon  realized,  as  Nerval  once 
did,  that  ‘L’ignorance  ne  s’apprend  pas’.2  Aristocratic  in  spirit,  he 
is  more  at  home  in  the  monotonic  than  in  polyphony.  His  disciples 
were  more  authoritarian  in  outlook  than  their  master.  In  short,  the 
Contadour  experiment  embarrassed  Giono:  he  enjoyed  the  freedom 
from  conventions  it  provided,  but  regretted  the  consequences  of 
being  a  catalyst  for  the  muffled  yearnings  of  a  mixed  bunch  of 
devotees  who  came  to  seek  salvation  in  his  one-seater  temple, 
primarily  erected  to  and  for  himself. 

The  Sadoul  affair  suggests  that  Giono  had  grown  fully  conscious 
of  having  an  audience,  of  needing  to  justify  himself  by  correcting 
public  misrepresentation  of  his  aims — of  requiring  to  make  an 
apologia  of  his  work.  Already  in  1930,  in  Presentation  de  Pan,  he  had 
prefaced  his  book  with  an  epigraph  from  Montaigne’s  Des  Cannibales 
essay,  which  praised  ‘un  homme  simple  et  grossier’  for  providing 
reliable  information.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  information  from  an 
uneducated  source  may  be  just  as  untrustworthy  as  any  other  kind, 
Giono  is  never  faithful  in  this  way.  When  he  speaks  of  being  a 
‘simple  phonographe’,  he  is  codding.  Not  deluding  himself  so  much 
as  others,  for  the  sake  of ‘remedial  literature’.  As  he  wished  his  tales 
to  be  exemplary,  he  insisted  on  their  verisimilitude.  In  addition, 
following  Balzac’s  example  in  miniature,  he  makes  a  few  characters 

1  Quoted  in  Chonez,  p.  103.  "Aurelia,  p.  78. 
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reappear  in  succeeding  books,  as  if  they  were  based  on  real  people 
met  and  re-met;  familiarity  with  a  fiction  might  induce  readers  to 
take  it  for  fact.  Apart  from  this  confidence-trick,  Giono  tries  to 
vindicate  himself  by  the  homely  approach,  stating  that  in  his 
Provence,  his  books  stand  on  peasants’  mantelpieces  between  the 
salt-box  and  the  candlestick.  But  he  rings  more  true  when  he 
counter-attacks  his  disbelieving  critics;  an  arrogant  Giono  is  less 
false  than  one  with  cap  in  hand:  ‘On  m’a  quelquefois  reproche  de 
ne  peindre  que  des  hommes  ayant  des  ailes  d’aigles,  des  griffes 
de  lions,  des  sortes  de  geants  legendaires.  Moi  je  vous  reproche  de 
peindre  des  hommes  sans  ailes,  sans  griffes,  et  tout  petits.  Vous  me 
faites  le  reproche  de  demesure,  je  vous  fais  le  reproche  d’aveuglement. 
Je  voix  mieux  que  vous  le  devenir.  Et  meme  si  je  le  vois  mal,  j’ai 
au  moins  le  merite  de  faire  confiance  a  la  grandeur  des  hommes,  de 
les  pousser  a  obeir  au  contrat  mystique  qui  les  attache  au  monde,  de 
les  lancer  vers  la  vie  epique.’1 

He  intends,  then,  to  convince  men  of  their  latent  strength  and 
richness,  for  they  contain  potentially  all  they  need  to  construct 
happiness  for  themselves.  He  wilfully  overlooks  the  paradox  in¬ 
herent  in  his  thought  (and  in  much  anarchist  thinking) :  on  the  one 
hand,  he  stresses  the  individual’s  power  to  will  himself  to  be  free  and 
whole;  on  the  other,  he  repeats  the  need  to  submit  to  the  deter¬ 
minism  of  ‘natural  laws’.  Another  man  of  Rabelaisian  imagination, 
Diderot,  struggled  with  the  problem  of  reconciling  these  two 
clashing  forces,  but  Giono  blithely  accepts  that  the  second  assists  the 
first,  whereas  it  conflicts  with  it. 

As  a  result,  Giono’s  effort,  and  his  heroes’,  is  a  mixture  of  ambi¬ 
tious  will-power  and  resignation  to  inevitable  limits.  There  is  no 
problem  because  these  limits  are  seen  as  just.  In  some  ways  similar  to 
Giono  in  his  nature-worship,  Camus  would  hardly  be  as  com¬ 
placently  disposed  to  accept  death,  age  and  the  essential  difference 
between  man  and  the  non-human  world.  Giono’s  aim  is,  in  yet 
another  form,  the  consistent  wish  for  equilibrium  between  the 
embracing  of  the  physical  world  and  retreat.  From  the  start  of  his 
career,  Giono  had  found  his  own  solution,  in  the  anarchic  freedom 
of  literary  creation.  In  the  mid-thirties,  however,  he  became  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  men  he  conceives  of  as  dispossessed 
of  the  true  riches  of  life,2  and  worked  to  convey  to  them  his  own 


1  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  pp.  57-8. 

2  ‘Sans  me  souvenir  qu’a  l’epoque  ou  je  travaiUais  dans  la  banque  et  que  j’en  etais  privd 
moi-meme,  je  n’etais  pas  du  tout  malheureux,  au  contraire.’  On  record  Giono  vous  parle. 
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conviction  of  the  innate  strength  of  man — a  strength  shown  best  in 
imaginative  activity.  In  the  next  stage,  accompanied  by  increasingly 
apocalyptic  verbosity,  he  endeavours  to  clarify  his  own  objections 
to  an  unpalatable  civilization — incidentally  using  an  amalgam,  or, 
often,  a  hotchpotch,  of  ideas  not  his  own — before  beginning  his 
complete  withdrawal  from  propaganda. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


APOCALYPSE 

‘Quand  on  veut  unifier  le  monde  entier  au  nom  d’une  theorie,  il  n’est  pas 
d’autres  voies  [...]  que  de  couper  les  racines  memes  qui  attachent  rhomme  a  la  vie 
et  a  la  nature.  Et  ce  n’est  pas  un  hasard  si  Ton  ne  trouve  pas  de  paysages  dans  la 
grande  litterature  europeenne  depuis  Dostoievsky.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  hasard  si  les 
livres  significatifs  d’aujourd’hui,  au  lieu  de  s’interesser  aux  nuances  du  coeur  et 
aux  verites  de  l’amour,  ne  se  passionnent  que  pour  les  juges,  les  proces  et  la 
mecanique  des  accusations,  si  au  lieu  d’ouvrir  les  fenetres  sur  la  beaute  du  monde, 
on  les  y  referme  avec  soin  sur  l’angoisse  des  solitaires. 

Camus:  Actuelles  I  (1944-8),  p.  260. 

GIONO  was  trying  to  hoist  himself  up  to  that  ‘confrerie  inter¬ 
national  de  surhommes’,1  which  numbered  Alain,  Einstein, 
Romain  Rolland,  and  spoke  against  the  coming  cataclysm.  One 
feature  of  any  game  is  the  deadly  earnest  in  which  it  can  be  played, 
if  proportions  are  lost.  This  is  even  truer  of  spectators,  who  often 
take  the  vicissitudes  on  the  field  more  to  heart  than  do  those  actually 
involved.  Giono  became  that  enraged  spectator,  suffering  from 
excessive  partisanship;  he  bawled  like  a  fanatical  supporter  of  a 
losing  side.  What  he  failed  to  see  (or  perhaps  rejoiced  in  seeing)  was 
that  there  were  far  more  people  on  die  field  than  in  the  stands.  This 
inversion  of  a  game  proper  provoked  his  desire  to  invert  in  turn.  A 
long  habit  of  reversing  normality  in  his  fictional  works  easily  carried 
over  into  a  yearning  to  see  the  State  overthrown,  since  it  was  guilty 
of  not  abiding  by  his  rules  for  die  game  of  the  good  life.  He  went 
on  from  uncommitted  self-celebration  to  condemnation  of  all  that 
failed  to  comply  with  his  idealistic  standards.  If  I  can  ‘correct’  an 
inadequate  world  by  competing  with  it  artistically,  why  not,  he 
seemed  to  feel,  attempt  to  alter  it  in  practice,  too? 

Amongst  other  writers,  Duhamel  and  Lawrence,  and  earlier  Blake 
and  Samuel  Butler,  had  already  scolded  a  mechanized  civilization. 
As  always,  Giono  had  to  go  at  least  one  better,  to  exaggerate  and 
distort.  His  denunciations  were,  in  fact,  the  last  kicks  of  a  man  soon 
to  renounce  polemics;  this  period,  roughly  1935-9,  also  saw  the 
publication  of  Giono’s  last  novel,  apocalyptic  too,  before  his  at  first 
disconcerting  change  of  style  after  the  Second  World  War. 

Reminiscent  of  Pound’s  harping  on  usury  in  his  Cantos  is  Giono’s 
repeated  indictment  of  capitalism,  which  he  sees  as  the  main  weapon 

1  The  phrase  is  from  Levi-Strauss,  Tristes  Tropiques,  p.  40. 
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in  the  subordinating  of  the  individual  to  a  totalitarian  system.  In 
Les  Vraies  Richesses  he  inveighs  against  those  stupid  economic 
paradoxes  which  still  taunt  reason  to-day:  over-production  of  wheat 
in  the  U.S.A.,  and  yet  hunger  for  the  majority  of  men — the  bloated 
faces  in  Western  countries  and  the  distended  bellies  in  under¬ 
developed  continents.  All  the  same,  it  is  less  economic  iniquity  that 
distresses  him  than  under-nourishment  of  the  imagination.  He 
revolts  against  the  stereotyping  of  personality  which  results  from 
work  executed,  not  for  oneself  or  for  select  colleagues,  but  for  a 
large,  impersonal  concern.  It  is  understandable  that  the  son  of  an 
artisan  should  blacklist  mass-production  and  regret  the  dearth  of 
committed  craftmanship.  In  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure  he  draws  a  long 
antithesis  between  the  plateau-dwellers’  harvests,  gathered  com¬ 
munally  without  coercion  or  hurry,  and  the  mass-harvesting  in  the 
valley  below,  where  hordes  of  hired  workers  labour  on  till  exhaus¬ 
tion,  under  the  eyes  of  an  overseer  demanding  maximum  efficiency. 
This  contrast  between  free  enterprise  and  monopoly  has  all  the  epic, 
simple  dogmatism  of  a  Paien  unt  tort  e  chrestiens  unt  dreit.  It  is  the 
crude  utilitarianism  of  big  business  which  most  revolts  him:  ‘Tout 
roule  ici  dans  une  loi  implacable  de  machine  [...].  Non  plus  pour 
la  joie  de  la  flamme,  mais  pour  l’utilisation  de  la  flamme.  La  vie  de 
chacun  doit  produire,  n’a  plus  son  proprietaire  regulier,  mais 
appartient  a  quelqu’un  d’autre,  qui  appartient  a  quelqu’un  d’autre, 
qui  appartient  a  la  ville.’1  Giono  seeks  everywhere  to  find  inter¬ 
connections,  but  this,  mechanical,  is  the  wrong  sort,  for  the  worker 
is  united  neither  with  his  work  nor  his  environment.  A  crowd  of 
workers  is  not  to  him  a  unanimist  organic  whole,  but  a  mere 
accumulation  of  isolated  displaced  persons.  He  is  very  conscious 
that  totalitarian  movements  (in  which  he  would  include  capitalism 
alongside  communism  and  fascism)  depend  on  the  atomization  of 
the  natural  units  of  society;  entire  control  relies  on  separating  men, 
the  easier  to  integrate  them  afterwards  into  a  worship  of,  or  at  less 
submission  to,  the  State.  Giono  tries  to  give  an  impression  of  this 
atomized  civilization,  in  Le  Poids  du  Ciel  by  using  methods  elsewhere 
resorted  to  by  dos  Passos,  Prevert  and  Sartre,  of  juxtaposing  snippets 
of  broadcasts,  newspaper  articles  and  overheard  conversations:  the 
resulting  patchwork  captures  some  of  the  tasteless  flavour  of  a  loud¬ 
mouthed  and  basically  insecure  civilization.  Sartre  (who  included 
an  engaging  yokel  in  Le  Sursis  and  asked  in  La  Mort  dans  I’Ame,  who 
had  proclaimed  the  great  god  Pan  dead?),  surprisingly  echoes  Giono’s 

1  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  68. 
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complaints  in  his  Critique  de  la  raison  dialectique,  when  he  talks  of  the 
‘serialization’  of  workers,  their  conversion  into  machines,  and 
describes  their  wages  as  their  running  costs. 

In  the  rapidly  expanding  forced  progress  of  modern  life  Giono 
sees  no  room  for  natural  growth.  Megapolitan  existence,  for  him, 
who  hardly  knows  it — as  he  certainly  has  no  experience  of  factory 
conditions — is  a  degrading  vacuum.  Only  two  of  his  novels  are  set 
in  a  large  town :  Marseilles  in  Mort  d\in  Personnage  (where  the  action 
is  mainly  indoors),  and  Milan  in  Le  Bonheur  Fou  (but  it  is  the  revolu¬ 
tion-torn  Milan  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century).  Like  Camus,  he 
rejects  the  value,  common  since  Hegel,  laid  on  urban  consciousness. 
Those  who  mock  his  idealization  of  country  life  might  remind 
themselves  that  since  at  least  Restif,  then  Balzac  and  Baudelaire, 
towns  have  been  represented  as  exotically  in  fiction  as  nature.  Zola’s 
Paris  is  hardly  truer  to  the  city  than  Giono’s  Provence  to  the  actual 
province.  Exaggerated  seediness  deforms  as  much  as  excessive 
beauty:  in  each  case  the  real  place  is  annexed  to  a  biassed  vision. 
It  was  natural  that  Giono  should  speak  of  contemporary  man’s  loss 
of  contact  with  the  physical  world;  when  not  walled  off  by  factory 
or  office,  we  are  paned  off  in  train  or  car.  Giono  frequently  asks  the 
question:  how  many  men  would  manage  to  start  life  from  scratch 
if  they  suddenly  found  themselves  at  the  dawn  of  a  ruined  world? 
He  puts  the  heroes  of  Batailles  dans  la  Montague  in  this  very  dilemma, 
when  he  causes  a  flood  to  wipe  out  their  former  home.  In  his  more 
delirious  moments,  he  gleefully  imagines  the  destruction  of  Paris, 
and  the  beasts  of  nature  reoccupying  their  former  domain  in  its 
streets  which  have  reverted  to  growing.  His  anathema  against 
civilizations  based  on  cities  appears  in  all  his  essays,  and  he  would 
approve  of  Nietzsche’s  remark:  ‘The  contrast  between  this  truth  of 
nature  and  the  pretentious  he  of  civilization  is  quite  similar  to  that 
between  the  eternal  core  of  things  and  the  entire  phenomenal  world.’1 
Giono  deliberately  underestimates  the  antinomies  within  man, 
provided  he  is  allowed  to  dictate  his  own  life  and  work.  The  only 
dualism  he  stresses  is  that  of  modern  man’s  alienation  from  the 
natural  world,  brought  about  by  the  jejune  society  of  the  machine- 
age.  For  him,  man  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  political  animal ;  he  is,  or 
should  be,  a  free  agent. 

What  stops  him  from  being  one,  and  robs  him  of  the  creative 
touch,  is  the  whole  automatized  structure  of  a  capitalistic  age  (for 
even  communism  has  merely  made  the  State  a  capitalist).  Giono 

1  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  p.  53. 
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shows  how  a  refusal  to  compromise  can  produce  a  reactionary  as 
easily  as  a  radical  outlook,  when  he  insists  that  leisure  is  good,  unless 
it  results  from  mechanization!  Those  responsible  for  this  spoiling 
are  the  manufacturers,  the  war-mongers:  in  short,  the  Them 
traditionally  feared  by  the  working  classes.  Giono  abhors  the  idea 
of  the  Chief,  however  paternalistic,  and  his  work  in  the  late  thirties 
reflects  his  obsession  with  fascist-type  Strong  Men.  He  expends,  in 
Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  a  great  deal  of  verbal  energy  demolishing  a  mythical 
dictator,  whom  he  visualizes  in  the  form  of  a  Moloch:  ‘Le  chef, 
le  dictateur,  l’elu,  le  guide,  l’homme  d’acier,  le  voila.  Oh!  doux 
putride!  [...].  Il  choisit  les  enfants  comme  des  melons.  Il  leur  tate 
la  fontanelle  avec  un  pouce  connaisseur  [...].  Par  le  trou  [qu’il  a 
dechire],  il  leur  souffle  la  tete  comme  des  bulles  de  savon  [...].  Il  est 
devenu  le  dieu  et  le  createur.’1  Such  passages  of  gruesome  horror- 
play,  or  the  apocalyptic  hallucinations  of  mechanical  warfare,  imply 
that,  in  digressing  into  the  political  field,  Giono  was,  in  fact,  seeking 
yet  another  outlet  for  his  great  verbal  supplies.  With  his  inveterate 
aversion  from  simple  truth,  Giono  mythifies  even  real  dangers, 
making  them  distant,  abstract,  like  idols  to  be  rejected,  rather  than 
present  realities  to  be  wrestled  with.  It  is  strange  how  anti-intellec- 
;  tual  writers — think  of  Steinbeck’s  disincarnated  rich  people — often 
produce  abstract  patterns ;  the  thesis  dehumanizes  what  it  treats,  and 
this  is  hardly  the  way  to  cope  with  what  threatens  common  human¬ 
ity.  All  the  same,  Giono  touches  the  harsh  core  of  the  problem  of 
totalitarian  menace,  when  he  declares  that  those  who  suffer  from 
tyranny  have  at  some  time  acquiesced  to  it:  ‘Je  definis  la  masse: 
l’ensemble  des  hommes  qui  ont  abandonne  toute  liberte  d’action  et 
de  pensee  [...].  Il  faut  detruire  les  partis  et  les  chefs.  Il  n’y  a  de 
grandeur  que  dans  l’individu  et  dans  la  liberte.’2  For,  when  world 
‘games’  grow  viciously  competitive,  and  exclusive  national  clubs  are 
instituted  with  rigid  rules,  you  get  the  spectacle  of  societies,  in 
Huizinga’s  words,  ‘rapidly  goose-stepping  into  helotry’.3 

Such  are  Giono’s  arraignments  against  his  times.  His  proposed 
solutions  are  idiosyncratic  and,  to  many  observers,  seemed  suspect, 
though  perhaps  only  French  critics  would  apply  to  a  novelist’s 
pronouncements  similar  standards  of  judgment  as  they  would  to 
politicians’  programmes.  Their  justification  might  be  that  Giono  at 
times  reminds  uncomfortably  of  the  more  asinine  political  platforms, 
the  Poujadist  one,  for  example.  Poujade  too  has  railed  against  the 


1  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  pp.  22-3. 

3  Huizinga:  Homo  Ludens,  p.  206. 
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monster  Paris,  against  sterile  intellectuals,  who  fail  to  keep  their  feet 
on  the  soil,  and,  digging  up  decayed  Romantic  themes  concerning 
le  peuple,  from  Hugo  and  Michelet,  has  shown  how  reactionary  and 
sentimental  cliches  can  cross-breed.  Like  Giono,  his  principal  request 
is:  do  not  interfere  with  my  life. 

As  a  hedgehog  rolls  in  a  ball  when  frightened,  Giono  advises 
centripetal  communal  activity  as  a  self-defence  against  the  inroads 
of  society.  Clearly,  all  the  time  he  is  thinking  of  country  people 
versus  the  city  bosses.  Just  as  his  fictional  world  is  self-contained,  so 
does  he  emphasize  socio-economic  self-sufficiency.  God  and  money 
are  alien  concepts.  Man  is  master  and  artisan  of  his  own  fate  and  his 
own  bread-making.  Even  bartering  in  kind  should  be  limited  to 
strict  necessities.  On  all  levels,  autarky  is  recommended  (although 
how  this  would  remedy  world- wide  hunger  Giono  neglects  to  say). 
On  the  plateau  Gremone,  trading  or  any  kind  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world  is  unthought  of.  The  very  desire  of  the  people  there 
to  keep  their  project  to  themselves  precludes  any  idea  of  proselytiz¬ 
ing.  They  have  no  plan  for  the  future,  and,  indeed,  centre  all  their 
efforts  on  gaining  a  maximum  benefit  from  the  present.  Giono’s 
version  of  the  rights  of  man  stresses  this  immediacy  of  possession : 
‘Vous  avez  droit  aux  recoltes,  droit  a  la  joie,  droit  au  monde  veri¬ 
table,  droit  aux  vraies  richesses,  ici-bas,  tout  de  suite,  pour  cette  vie. 
Vous  ne  devez  plus  obeir  a  la  folie  de  l’argent.’1  Giono  forgets  that 
while  poets  may  be  impractical,  impractical  men  are  not  necessarily 
poets — and  it  does  seem  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  poetic  image  of 
self-containment  that  he  advocates  autarky. 

Rousseau,  of  course,  also  favoured  subsistence-farming,  with  a 
small  surplus  to  support  a  tiny  minority  of  non-farmers — artisans — 
who  repay  in  kind  with  clothes  or  tools.  Rousseau’s  mistrust  of  the 
‘philosophes’  and  Jesuits  resembles  Giono’s  distaste  for  intellectuals, 
and  they  are  both  born  reversers  and  lovers  of  paradox :  for  example, 
that  the  smallest  community  has  the  largest  heart.  The  reactionary 
aspect  of  the  thinking  of  both  men  is  their  implication  that  com¬ 
munities  should  be  required  to  remain  under-developed.  There  the 
resemblances  cease:  Giono  has  none  of  Rousseau’s  contorted  puritan- 
ism,  and  certainly  does  not  share  his  belief  in  the  value  of  public 
opinion,  as  a  kind  of  permanent  despotic  censorship  over  private 
actions.  Moreover,  Giono  barely  half-believes  in  the  viability  of 
any  human  communities  and  would  set  up  no  totalitarian  state  to 
protectively  mother  his  utopia.  But  perhaps  the  main  divergence  is 

1  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  26. 
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that,  unlike  Rousseau,  Giono  bases  his  ‘philosophy’  on  eudemonism. 
He  will  not  see  that  individual  happiness  is  a  result  of  social  justice 
and  of  law,  and  not  their  initial  cause.  As  a  result,  Rousseau  could 
twist  his  praise  of  natural  man  and  declare  that  the  individual  must 
be  transformed  to  suit  the  State,  compelled  to  feel  a  community 
spirit,  to  work  hard  and  to  be  dutiful. 

Giono  is  anti-nationalistic;  bis  only  motherland  is  the  patria  chica 
of  most  country  people,  the  small  area  where  he  has  emotional  roots. 
What  he  pleads  for,  amid  so  many  thousand  words,  is  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  smallholder,  since  any  more  comprehensive  system, 
in  his  eyes,  swamps  the  individual  and  renders  him  anonymous. 
Upper  Provence  is  scarcely  fertile,  with  its  small  pockets  of  vine¬ 
bearing  land;  there,  he  finds,  farming  is  man-sized.  Pacifist  by 
temperament,  he  could  hardly  propose  a  peasant  revolt  in  violence 
against  State  bullying,  but  suggested  instead  that  smallholders 
(presumably  the  only  workers  worthy  of  salvation)  should  put  up 
barriers  against  the  outer  world,  and  produce  only  enough  to  feed 
themselves  and  their  own:  ‘Faites  passer  directement  le  ble  dans 
votre  vie.  Vous  etes  hors  du  social.  Vous  pouvez  etre  fibres  et 
autonomes.’1  The  selfishness,  the  false  wisdom,  the  anarchy  of  this 
non-violent  insularity,  are  obvious.  He  addressed  a  Letter  to  the 
Peasants  which  few  of  them  read,  and  none  heeded.  The  local 
country  people  respected  him  for  his  kind  interest,  but  knew  too 
well  that  they  depended  on  outlets,  markets,  subsidies,  State  benefits, 
to  practise  his  poetry.  The  centripetal  image  of  the  serpent  biting 
its  own  tail  reappears  in  another  guise,  when  Giono  coaxes  the 
peasants  to  see  problems  his  way:  work  on  the  land  produces  without 
hiatus  food  on  the  table;  the  farmer  is  attached  to  his  land  as  if  it 
were  part  of  his  own  body.  If  this  liaison  is  interfered  with,  and  State 
or  collective  property  interposed,  ‘le  paysan  perd  ses  qualites  pay- 
sannes  et  il  devient  un  ouvrier’.2  In  a  monk-like  economy  of  tins 
type,  since  there  are  no  middlemen,  money  is  valueless,  and  replaced 
by  bartering.  The  attitude  is  so  ferociously  parochial  that  it  rules 
out  commerce  even  with  neighbouring  communities.  Let  the 
weaver  produce  enough  cloth  for  his  valley;  the  inhabitants  of  other 
valleys  must  clothe  themselves  or  go  naked.  (The  dynamiters 
freeing  the  blocked  flood-waters  in  Batailles  dans  la  Montague  display 
a  similar  unconcern  for  those  living  in  adjacent  areas.)  This  egoism 
patently  goes  with  Giono’s  general  distaste  for  postponement  or 

1  Lettre  aux  Paysaits,  p.  48.  s  p.  36. 
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sacrifice — common  events  in  the  organization  of  any  society. 
Immediate  nourishment  of  a  small  group :  Giono  logically  chooses 
the  growing  of  wheat  and  the  baking  of  bread  in  the  communal 
oven  as  his  examples  of  a  tight-closed  economy. 

In  putting  forward  his  plea  for  a  ‘return’  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  Giono  recommends,  in  the  process,  a  more  artistic  form 
of  working.  As  he  prefers  transformers  to  producers,  he  describes 
artisans  better  than  farm-labourers.  His  self-celebration  spills  over 
to  his  favourite  people,  so  that  he  credits  them  with  at  least  potential 
powers  of  artistic  creation.  William  Morris  believed  that  work  was 
art,  if  done  in  freedom  and  with  pleasure.  He  and  Ruskin  revived 
the  ‘rustic  vision’.  Other  nineteenth-century  idealists  coupled  it 
with  a  typically  Anglo-Saxon  stress  on  hard  work  and  early  rising. 
These  were  spartan  work-utopias,  rather  than  the  lazing,  luxury 
utopias  of  popular  myth:  Cokaygne,  Eldorado.  Giono’s  method  is 
to  underplay  the  fatigue  while  praising  the  joys  of  free  work.  He 
often  evokes  the  gestures  that  go  into  kneading  dough,  for,  like  the 
potter,  the  baker  translates  inchoate  matter  into  a  more  finished 
shape.  The  oven  traditionally  represents  the  womb;  the  baker’s 
craft  is  a  begetting.  Other  crafts  inspire  in  Giono  the  same  wonder¬ 
ment,  as  with  his  father  making  shoes,  repeatedly  spreading  and 
folding  his  arms  like  wings:  ‘On  dirait  qu’il  volete,  qu’il  est  un 
enorme  oiseau  tres  lourd  oblige  de  voler  a  grands  coups  d’ailes  tres 
lents,  qu’il  est  1’oiseau  magique  [...].  Un  homme  qui  est  en  train 
d’exercer  des  forces  magiques.’1  There  have  been  many  shoemaker 
anarchists;  and,  in  fact,  anarchism  lost  its  political,  as  distinct  from 
its  emotional  and  poetic,  appeal  with  the  superseding  of  artisans  by 
mass  production.  Besides,  in  its  pure  form,  it  was  always  too 
demanding  a  creed  for  the  majority  of  average  workers. 

It  is  clearly  essential,  if  the  desired  integration  with  the  non¬ 
human  world  is  to  be  reached,  that  men  must,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  be  in  touch  with  matter,  have  it  at  their  fingertips.  In  Greek, 
a  ‘demiourgos’  meant  a  craftsman  and  a  creator.  Giono  resurrects  a 
Chinese  proverb  to  give  point  to  his  similar  myth  of  the  artisan  as 
a  little  god:  ‘Entre  ses  doigts,  c’est  soudain  tout  vivant;  9a  palpite,  [...] 
9a  jaillit  comme  de  l’eau  vivante  [...].  Ce  n’est  pas  autant  l’argile. 
C’est  le  doigt.  Ce  qui  compte  dans  un  vase,  c’est  le  vide  du  milieu 
[...].  Le  potier,  il  est  comme  le  bon  dieu.’2  Craftsmen  are  intimate 

1  Triomphe  de  la  Vie,  p.  78. 

2L’Eau  Vive,  pp.  11-14.  (Among  his  other  attributes,  Prometheus  was  also  the  tutelary 
god  of  potters.) 
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with  their  materials,  as  Giono  is  inside  and  animates  his  own  verbal 
creation.  Tools,  too,  can  be  beautiful,  for  he  sees  them  not  only  as 
fundamental  aids,  but  as  almost  living  objects  which  often  bear  the 
imprint,  and  are  an  extension,  of  the  human  hand.  Again,  celebra¬ 
tion  turns  to  ideology.  From  praising  tools  he  switches  to  attacking 
machines,  which  are  common  property  and  ‘soulless’.  He  does  keep 
a  place  in  his  affections  for  domestic  machines,  for  example  looms; 
and,  leaving  more  sentimental  reasons  aside,  he  justifies  preferring 
horses  to  tractors  by  saying  that  they  are  more  adaptable  to  the 
particular  demands  of  a  terrain.1 

In  his  ideology,  crafts  promote  individualism  and  preserve  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  devises,  in  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  a  small  community 
restarting  to  bake  their  own  bread  in  a  patched-up  ‘four  banal’,  and 
sharing  the  loaves  among  the  team,  including  the  miller  who  offered 
to  grind  the  wheat.  He  posits  a  country  mayor  who  tells  a  prefect 
inquiring  about  grain  supplies  to  work  himself  if  he  wants  to  eat. 
In  another  would-be  seditious  pamphlet,  Lettre  aux  Paysans,  Giono 
gives  tips  on  what  to  do  if  war  is  declared :  hide  stocks  of  wheat  that 
would  be  requisitioned ;  refuse  to  let  women  replace  mobilized  men 
and  thus  keep  bread  in  short  supply.  Clearly,  such  acts  might  give 
peasants  a  small  feeling  of  self-satisfied  triumph  but  would  hardly 
halt  war. 

He  champions  smallholdings,  and  unlike  Balzac  or  Zola,  ignores 
that  blight  on  French  agriculture:  the parcellement  between  inheritors 
of  already  reduced  properties  in  an  over-egalitarian  manner.  Also, 
his  thesis  neglects  the  ravages  of  nature,  which  Zola  left  in  his 
picture:  storms,  frost,  drought,  plant  or  animal  diseases.  Giono, 
indeed,  writes  against  a  real  background  of  low  wheat  and  high 
bread  prices,  but  his  peasants  are  his  own  coining.  He  underlines 
their  traditional  ultra-conservatism,  but  converts  their  canniness  in 
trading  into  a  reluctance  to  trade.  He  draws  a  Hesiodic  picture  of 
them  living  out  the  slow  cyclic  rhythm  of  the  seasons  and  deriving, 
sometimes  with  hardship  but  generally  with  dreamlike  ease,  the 
rewards  of  labouring  on  the  soil.  He  overlooks  the  businessman 
side  of  the  farmer,  who  since  antiquity  has  surely  been  always 
dependent  on  trade  with  towns,  and  played  an  integral  part  in  the 
national  economy.  His  idealizations  provoked  hostile  criticisms: 
Rousseau,  too,  had  had  his  Voltaire  to  misrepresent  his  ideas  as  an 
invitation  to  men  to  resume  crawling  on  all  fours.  Giono’s  critics, 


1  And,  in  fact,  not  a  few  French  farmers  have  impoverished  themselves  by  buying  unusable 
tractors,  as  status-symbols. 
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of  the  sort  who  would  have  refused  to  subsidize  Columbus,  reacted 
in  a  similarly  literal-minded  fashion,  unless  they  were  German 
addicts  of  cosmic  lyricism,  who  swallowed  the  preaching  whole, 
and  failed  to  recognize  its  essentially  metaphorical  nature.  Giono 
might  well  have  answered  his  snipers  in  words  like  Claudel’s,  for  he 
is  hardly  less  arrogant  than  that  other  hefty  literary  peasant:  ‘II  n’est 
pas  beau  de  ressembler  a  une  vache,  mais  il  est  encore  plus  affreux  de 
ressembler  a  une  machine.’1  What  he  chooses  to  suggest,  instead,  is 
that  dignity  and  stylishness  can  be  found  in  a  non-urban  setting. 

His  peasants,  metaphorical  in  that  they  embody  a  process  which 
Giono  extols  more  than  the  men  themselves,  are  obviously  less  like 
peasants  anyone  has  ever  encountered  in  life  or  even  in  literature, 
than  knight-errants  in  their  readiness  to  help  less  fortunate  colleagues ; 
gentleman-farmers,  in  the  amount  of  leisure  time  they  dispose  of; 
or  aristocrats,  in  their  connoisseur  appreciation  of  sensory  nuances. 
They  are  presented  as  princes  (and  often  live  in  ex-seigniorial  villages 
or  houses),  and  have  that  natural  insolence,  born  of  freedom,  of 
those  who  rule  over  private  domains.  Aristotle  had  considered 
shepherds  the  aristocrats  among  workers  because  of  their  untroubled 
meditations,  their  independence  from  any  but  the  most  final 
necessities.  Giono  eulogizes  shepherds  along  with  craftsmen  and 
smallholders  as  his  exemplars  of  the  good  life. 

Utopias  are  basically  harmless.  In  the  nineteenth  century  they 
were  at  times  used  by  local  authorities  as  a  kind  of  quarantine  or 
refuse-tip,  for  troublesome  agitators,  so  that  the  existing  order  might 
be  kept  intact.  And  in  fact  it  is  obvious  that  most  who  actually 
participate  in  would-be  ideal  communities  are  fleeing  from  the 
State  rather  than  working  to  undermine  it.  In  a  sense,  Utopians 
succumb  to  reactionary  powers,  either  by  running  from  them  or 
by  instituting  them  in  their  own  idyllic  community,  which,  if  too 
anarchistic,  would  quickly  collapse.  Most  societies  aspiring  to 
perfection,  if  not  glued  together  by  some  strong  religious  or  ideo¬ 
logical  bonds,  soon  disintegrate.  They  are  constantly  threatened, 
from  outside  and  from  the  cranks  inside,  the  dissidents.  Probably 
all  societies  are  based  on  exclusion.  This  basic  snobbery  is  carried 
over,  even  intensified,  paradoxically,  in  the  intended  classless 
societies  of  Utopians,  since  these  are  a  means  of  self-defence  and,  less 
charitably,  of  self-congratulation.  They  are  not  keen  on  dialectics 
(Plato  reserved  this  for  the  elite  minds  of  his  perfect  state).  All  this 


H 


1  Claudel,  Conversations  dans  le  Loir-et-Cher . 
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suggests  that  Utopians  are  like  liars,  who  similarly  cannot  brook 
contradiction,  and  seek  a  watertight  fabric  for  their  constructs.  Both 
fear  the  truth,  or  rather  existing  reality,  and  try  to  replace  it  by  their 
own  manufactured  truth.  They  feel  vainly  satisfied  that  so  few 
accept  it.  In  this  way  can  heaven  on  earth  become  a  fools’  paradise, 
the  more  pathetically  comical,  like  a  fearful  liar,  in  that  it  lacks 
often  a  sense  of  humour.  Giono  clearly  takes  to  the  topsy-turveydom 
implicit  in  utopian  aims — but  it  at  least  produced  more  fun  in  those 
medieval  Feasts  of  Fools,  when  the  underdogs  temporarily  became 
top  dogs,  and  all  conventions  were  inverted.  Utopias  are  essentially 
optative  (cf.  the  wishful  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure)  and  therefore  exces¬ 
sive  reverence  ill  becomes  them. 

Like  most  genuine  anarchists,  Giono  never  seriously  concocts  an 
organized  utopia,  a  more  perfect  future  state.  The  word  ‘utopian’  is 
as  much  misused  to-day  as,  for  example,  Marxist  (==  anyone  critical 
of  the  standing  order) :  it  immediately  rings  the  bell  of  ‘impracti- 
cality’.  The  twentieth  century  has  been  rich  in  anti-utopias,  the 
perfectly  practical,  perfectly  evil,  organization  of  states.  A  form  of 
totalitarianism  is  inevitably  present  in  all  would-be  perfectly  efficient 
states  (conditioning  and  indoctrination  in  Plato’s,  in  Rousseau’s). 
And  this,  together  with  an  unwillingness  to  practise  the  syncretism 
of  ideas  necessary  to  build  most  utopias  and  which  strikes  him  as 
synthetic,1  like  the  instant  materialist  utopias  fed  us  by  advertising 
(Mrs.  1970),  the  degraded  utopia  of  Zen  Buddhism,  is  what  compels 
Giono  to  keep  his  utopian  tendencies  discrete.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  his  work,  not  capsulized  in  any  one  book.  In  fact,  it  is 
in  his  essays  that  he  utopises  most  freely,  often  talking  of  earthly 
paradises  and  secluded  gems  of  abstracted  joy.  In  his  fiction,  so  basic 
is  his  mistrust  of  controlled  human  societies,  he  restricts  his  utopias 
to  one  or  two  people:  a  man’s,  or  a  couple’s,  private  joy  is  their 
utopia.  His  heroes  enjoy  an  original  sinlessness;  few  of  them  commit 
truly  mean,  let  alone  wicked,  acts,  though  they  are  ready  to  be 
violent  when  what  they  value  is  endangered.  Such  optimism  is 
difficult  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  mammoth  accumulation  of 
dogma,  popular  myth,  literature,  and  common  human  weakness, 
but  Giono  has  maintained  it  by  keeping  it  within  limits.  His  utopia 
is  not  melioristic,  but  rather  a  preservation  of  simplicity,  and  hence 
static. 


1  Cf.  the  well-meaning  vision  described  by  Angus  Wilson  in  The  Old  Men  at  the  Zoo, 
pp.  121—3,  of  a  future  phenomenon  of  men  learning  from  the  free  instinctual  life  of  animals, 
via  Great  National  Reserves,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  ‘psychic  balance  of  a  sick  civilization’. 
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It  is  often  the  most  sophisticated  minds,  a  Montaigne,  a  Diderot, 
that  dwell  on  the  myth  of  the  Happy,  or  Noble,  Savage.  Like  those 
idealistic  relativists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau  or  Diderot, 
Giono  contrives  to  ignore  human  nature  and  to  set  up  a  perfect 
image  in  replacement — an  image  not  even  true  to  himself.  He  is  no 
genuine  nature-boy.  A  town-dweller,  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentle 
man  even  if  daemonic  in  imagination,  mainly  devoted  to  books. 
In  the  thirties,  however,  Giono  was  often  on  the  defensive:  ‘Qui  a 
parle  d’edens  campagnards?  Il  y  a  partout  la  peine  des  hommes. 
Je  dis  seulement  que  la  grande  question  est  d’avoir  une  peine  a  sa 
taille.’1  In  defending  the  verisimilitude  of  his  peasants,  he  vindicates 
their  traditional,  local,  chauvinism,  their  self-centred  aversion  from 
the  problems  of  the  greater  world.  But  much  of  what  he  attributes 
to  peasants  would  clearly  befuddle  and  embarrass  them.  He  stresses 
the  enormous  number  of  people  living  on  the  land  throughout  the 
world;  towns  and  cities  are  mere  pock-marks  on  the  total  surface 
of  the  globe.  Norman  Nicholson  puts  the  view  this  way:  ‘This 
preoccupation  with  what  is  local,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  small, 
separate,  ingrown,  almost  hermetically-sealed  community,  has 
always  been  the  experience  of  the  vast  majority  [...].  So  that  it  is 
precisely  here,  rather  than  in  any  vague  internationalism  of  outlook, 
that  we  can  most  readily  sympathize  with  the  rest  of  the  world.’2 
But  Giono,  in  the  late  thirties,  tended  to  emphasize  the  second  part 
of  this  view  (the  universality  of  provincials)  rather  than  the  first  part 
(the  love  of  the  local).  As  a  result,  he  swamped  his  own  initial  talent 
for  depicting  the  lives  of  individuals  in  a  spatially  restricted  setting. 
In  Triomphe  de  la  Vie  he  describes  a  Hesiodic  grande  journee  artisanale, 
conglomerating  different  kinds  of  craftsmen  working  simultane¬ 
ously;  in  Le  Poids  du  del  he  goes  further:  ‘une  description  d’une 
journee  de  la  race  humaine’.3  Such  panoramic  ambitions,  while 
exercising  his  gifts,  lift  him  away  from  his  true  line:  the  justification 
of  small  lives  in  small  valleys;  the  true  anarchist,  indeed,  thinks  small. 
It  is  as  if,  at  this  stage,  Giono  felt  he  could  combat  totalitarian 
menaces  only  by  inventing  a  world-wide  society  eternally  dissociated 
from  them.4  French  peasants,  in  particular,  are  traditionally  bloody- 
minded  in  their  resistance  to  government  control,  to  co-operatives 
and  so  on.  What  Giono  invents,  in  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  is  a  kind  of 

1  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  254.  2  N.  Nicholson,  loc.  cit. 

3  p.  154,  et  seq. 

4  ‘Les  paysans  de  n’importe  quel  pays  sont  plus  pres  des  paysans  Strangers  que  des  ouvriers 
de  leur  propre  pays.  II  a  partout  la  meme  fa^on  de  se  liberer  de  sa  nation.’  Le  Poids  du  Ciel, 
p.  283. 
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passive  International  of  peasants,  not  dissimilar  from  Boulainvilliers’ 
eighteenth-century  one  of  aristocrats.  He  has  simply,  as  before, 
inverted  the  existing  order,  the  usual  positions,  and  made  the  down¬ 
trodden  peasants  the  superior  race,  ‘une  aristocratie  cosmique’.1 
Astronomy  had  gone  to  his  head,  inducing  global  visions.  Yet  he 
had  touched  on  the  essential  common  denominator  between  peasants 
and  aristocrats:  the  possession  of  a  private  property,  the  arrogance 
that  land  gives.  A  heaven  on  earth  would  only  work  on  the  same 
exclusive  principle  of  heaven  above;  to  function  perfectly  it  must 
debar  all  but  the  most  selected  few. 

In  general,  Giono  is  more  concerned  with  a  style  than  with  the 
facts  of  living.  Hence  he  writes  mostly  on  enjoyment  or  excitement 
rather  than  on  hard  work,  routine  labouring.  He  has  seen  peasant 
existence  in  the  raw,  but  suggests  that  it  does  no  harm  to  extol 
gratuitous  pleasure,  ‘la  passion  pour  l’inutile’,  and  to  harp  less  on 
dungheaps,  milking  at  icy  daybreak,  the  headache  of  bad  weather 
or  maggots  in  the  sheep.  These  can  be  taken  for  granted,  he  implies. 
His  aim  is  to  supply  what  is  not,  to  react  against  drudgery.  His 
people  perform,  rather  than  slave.  He  fails  to  answer  the  awkward 
question:  in  Utopia,  who  does  the  unpleasant  work? 

Like  Ramuz,  Giono  sees  peasant  life,  in  this  utopian  vision,  less 
as  an  occupation  than  as  a  state,  a  unique  and  intimate  commingling 
of  action  and  contemplation.  Work  and  rest  intertwine.2  But 
Giono  sails  up  to  the  giddiest  heights  of  mysticism  in  his  eulogy  of 
peasant  life:  ‘Sa  main  qui  se  decide  au  travail  ce  matin,  c’est  sur  un 
ordre  venu  du  fond  du  monde  et  du  temps  [...],  des  milliards  de 
mains  toutes  a  la  fois  s’abaissent  vers  la  terre  de  toute  la  rondeur  du 
globe,  comme  les  rayons  qui  se  dirigent  vers  le  moyeu  d’une  roue. 
Il  est  comme  9a  entoure  par  l’aureole  de  tous  ces  gestes ;  plus  branchus 
de  bras  que  les  divinites  fecondes.  Image  meme  de  la  fecondite, 
perpetuellement  naissant,  perpetuellement  enferme  dans  la  matrice 
du  monde.’3  Again,  by  bringing  in  vast  mythological,  panoramic 
references  such  as  this,  Giono  unbalances  his  own  depiction  of 
peasant  life  in  his  novels.  For,  while  introducing  poetry  into  toil  on 
the  land,  he  makes  his  heroes  practical,  fully  able  to  fend  for  them¬ 
selves  and  theirs,  not  dreamers  on  their  backs,  but  in  motion.  Giono 
knows  peasant  reality,  and  shares  some  of  it,  albeit  in  a  more 

1  L’Eau  Vive,  p.  29. 

2  V.  Ramuz’  contribution  to  Arland’s  collection,  Le  Paysati  fraiifais  a  travers  la  litterature, 
p.  178. 

3  Le  Poids  du  del,  pp.  38-9. 
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sophisticated  form:  he  too  is  conservative,  chauvinist,  crafty,  anti- 
urban,  given  to  what  sociologists  term  ‘binary  polarization’ — the 
for-or-against  mentality.  The  poetry  he  injects  is  not  of  the  annual 
Eisteddfod  variety,  but  a  daily  sensitive  response  to  the  deepest  bonds 
between  men  and  nature.  It  is  true  that  he  also  omits  some  regular 
features  of  country  life  on  which  other  writers  have  probably  with 
more  truth  concentrated:  Zola  and  Balzac,  for  example,  stress  the 
lack  of  filial  piety,  whereas  Giono’s  generations  rarely  conflict.  In 
some  ways,  Giono  is  closer  to  George  Sand  in  that  he  wilfully 
attenuates  the  bad  sides  of  peasants  in  his  creation  of  a  literature 
offering  refuge  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  times.  In  short,  the 
idealization  is  wilful  rather  than  slackly  ignorant.  Some  of  Giono’s 
worst  and  most  ambitious  writing,  then,  is  in  his  essays.  Peasants 
are  his  Chosen  People,  and  he  presents  them  as  persecuted,  like  the 
Jews.  A  fairer  picture,  including  their  faults,  their  unco-operative 
nature,  would  have  been  more  compelling.  But  his  inverted 
snobbery,  which  made  him,  like  Lawrence,  extol  the  poor  and  the 
fundamental,  prevented  him  from  even  wishing  to  see  the  peasants’ 
desire  to  change,  as,  for  example,  in  the  persistent  tradition  of  rural 
jacqueries’,  and  other  progressive  protests.  They  want  to  be  left 
alone,  but  not  in  poverty.  What  truth  his  picture  had  in  the  thirties 
has  been  all  but  lost  to-day,  with  the  revolutionary  changes  in  French 
agriculture.  Giono  dropped  the  subject  when  he  realized  that  he 
could  not  keep  up  with  it.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  sociologists  rather 
than  novelists  give  us  the  only  descriptions  of  contemporary  French 
peasants.  They  prophesy  an  increasing  uniformity  in  this  last, 
formerly  least  tidy,  area  of  national  life.  Giono  is  not  fitted  to 
describe  it. 

Utopia’s  meaning  (no-place)  suits  Giono’s  tastes.  Though  he  dis¬ 
regarded  it  for  a  time,  he  must  always  have  known  that  the  only 
feasible  utopias  are  in  the  mind,  an  image  of  desire.  What  he  implies 
is  that  an  earthly  paradise  already  exists,  if  only  men  would  make 
themselves  fit  for  it  by  simplifying  their  ambitions,  and  not  make  it 
fit  for  them  by  plans  and  physical  building.  His  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  immaterial  nature  of  his  vision,  which  does  not 
nostalgically  refer  back  to  a  Golden  Age  (historical  or  mythical)  nor 
look  forward  to  a  New  Jerusalem.  Neither  retrospect  nor  project, 
his  hope  is  essentially  static  and  centred  on  the  present  moment. 
How  he  can  avoid  boredom  in  his  utopia  (and  it  is  the  inherent  curse 
on  all)  has  been  his  lifelong  concern. 
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In  Greek,  ‘law’  contained  the  idea  of ‘wall’ :  order  meant  ramparts. 
Despite  Giono’s  tendency  to  escape,  he  never  advocates  any  concrete 
construction  aimed  at  perfection.  His  idealism  builds  only  castles  in 
Spain.  Just  as  Gide’s  heroes  lacked  his  own  inhibiting  common 
sense,  so  Giono,  as  a  fiction-writer,  can  be  uncompromising  in  a 
way  that,  as  a  political  agent,  he  could  not  follow.  And  so  facetious 
criticism  like  ‘L’on  ne  resoudra  pas  les  problemes  du  Capitalisme 
moderne  en  exaltant  l’artisanat  d’un  petit  village  perdu’1  misses  the 
point,  which  is  that  a  basically  timid,  extremely  conservative  man 
is  requesting,  through  the  smoke  raised  by  his  grandiloquence,  to  be 
left  in  peace  to  pursue  his  own  chosen  interests.  What  might  have 
been  singled  out  as  more  truly  noxious  was  Giono’s  attempt  to 
exalt  poverty  as  a  blessing,  in  his  reactionary  mistrust  of  mechanical 
progress.  Franco,  and  the  Church  in  Southern  Italy,  would  applaud 
such  views. 

In  fact,  much  of  his  exaggerated  dogmatism,  and  plain  daftness, 
springs  from  a  desire  to  make  his  static  world  more  dramatic  by 
inventing  a  hateful  enemy  for  it  to  react  against:  ‘Engagez-vous 
dans  la  croisade  de  la  pauvrete  contre  la  richesse  de  guerre.  Vos  plus 
beaux  chevaux  de  bataille  sont  vos  chevaux  de  labour,  vos  charges 
heroiques  se  font  pas  a  pas  dans  les  sillons.  Votre  bouclier  la  rondeur 
de  toute  la  terre.’2  It  is  difficult  to  make  peace  seem  exciting  except 
by  threatening  it.  And  so,  like  Flaubert,  he  pleads  for  mesure  in  daily 
practical  life,  and  demesure  in  the  imagination.3  He  finds  the  positions 
reversed  in  modern  society,  which  is  panic-stricken  rather  than 
panic-joyful,  and  where  human  longings  for  beauty  or  magic  are 
stifled,  while  science  careers  along  at  a  recklessly  materialistic  pace. 
To  make  his  arguments  dynamic,  in  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  Giono  uses 
variations  on  the  image  of  man  on  the  march:  banding  together  in 
a  crusade  against  war;  St.John  the  Baptist  setting  off,  like  Giono  and 
his  heroes,  into  the  desert  of  individualism;  blind  Oedipus  (the 
instinctual  life)  being  led  by  Antigone  (the  intellect),  but  then 
throwing  her  off  to  proceed  alone;  the  foret  en  tnarche,  a  vision  of 
nature  reclaiming  its  domain  from  man  and  taking  vengeance  for 
thoughtless  exploitation ;  the  misguided  march,  the  Juggernaut,  of 
Progress;  and,  finally,  Giono’s  own  halades  and  invitations  to  men 
to  walk  on  their  own  feet,  freely,  in  the  fields.  In  this  way,  he  strives 
for  an  illusion  of  mobility. 

1  G.  Picon:  Panorama  de  la  Notwelle  Litte'rature  franfaise,  p.  64. 

2  Lettre  aux  Paysans,  p.  92. 

3  Cf.  ‘Joie’,  ‘travail’,  ‘peine’  —  ‘a  la  faille’,  ‘a  la  mesure  de  l’homme’,  passim  in  the  essays. 
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Another  way  is  to  attack  the  concept  of  building,  with  its  tendency 
to  solidify  impulses  in  man.  ‘Lawrence  thought  it  a  disease  of  the 
spirit  that  men  should  wish  to  build  so  high  and  so  permanently. 
He  was,  he  says,  himself  always  glad  as  a  boy  when  his  card-castles 
fell.’1  Giono  puts  it  in  these  words:  ‘Chaque  fois  que  rhomme  a 
ete  affame  d’esperance  et  d’equilibre,  il  a  bati  devant  lui  la  forme 
desiree  du  rythme  immobile  et  de  l’ordre.’2  He  prefers  the  magotis 
d' ombres  such  as  Bobi,  who  build  only  with  words  and  without 
institutions  or  codes  of  government.  At  this  period,  the  Babel-myth 
haunted  his  imagination.  Just  as  he  said  in  Provence  (1935)  that  a  road 
means  more  for  what  it  is  than  for  where  it  goes,  so  he  rejects  the 
straight  line  of  progress :  ‘Ce  chemin  des  anges  que  l’homme  veut 
toujours  prendre,  [...]  cette  ligne  droite,  oblique,  dressee  dans  le  ciel, 
c’est  sa  marche  du  progres  [...].  C’est  aussi  pour  cette  raison  que  cette 
tour,  cet  elancement  vers  le  ciel  fut  appele  Babel,  cest-a-dire  dans  la  con¬ 
fusion  [...].  Le  monde  se  courbe;  l’etoile  revient;  sa  disparition  n’est 
que  sa  hate  vers  son  retour.’3  The  circular  comforts  as  much  as  the 
straight  repels  him,  the  self-protecting  liar. 

For,  with  his  imaginative  anarchism,  Iris  disrespect  for  the  truths 
most  people  live  by  or  under,  his  taste  for  invented  realities,  are 
totalitarian  traits,  in  the  sense  that  artist  and  dictator  create  perfectly 
consistent  fictional  worlds.  They  differ  in  their  aims  and  in  the 
application  of  this  lie.  Giono  is  a  ‘fascist’  only  by  his  Romantic  cult 
of  the  individual  personality  and  of  the  arbitrary  game  of  ideas. 
There  the  resemblances  end.  Though  the  Third  Reich  embraced 
autarky,  they  did  so  on  a  national,  not  a  local,  scale.  Ajid  Giono’s 
nature-worship  is  far  removed  from  the  Nazi  attempt  to  turn  society 
into  an  animal  kingdom,  a  zoo  for  the  pleasure  of  one  Keeper.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  these  distinctions  between  obviously  distinct 
ideologies,  for  Giono  was  often  accused  of  fascist  tendencies.  In  fact, 
Les  Vraies  Richesses,  the  book  which  most  provoked  such  criticism, 
was  published  not  in  Berlin,  but  in  Lausanne  by  a  German  who  had 
fled  Nazism  to  set  up  the  pacifist-dedicated  Guilde  du  Livre.  By  1936, 
Giono  had  realized  the  ends  to  which  his  work  was  being  put  in 
Hitler’s  state:  propaganda  for  the  ‘back-to-the-land’  movement,  ha 
fact,  then,  Giono  is  an  abstainer,  guilty  only  of  the  ‘fascism’  common 
to  writers  more  devoted  to  their  craft  than  to  their  society:  the 
‘reactionary’  arrogance  of  a  Vigny,  a  Flaubert,  a  Proust.  Such  men 

1  R.  Heppenstall,  The  Connecting  Door  (London,  1962),  p.  46. 

2  Atix  Sources  Memes  de  CEspcrance,  p.  124. 

3  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  pp.  80-1.  (Giono’s  italics.) 
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do  not  desire  a  tyranny :  they  wash  their  hands,  opt  out  of  a  distaste¬ 
ful  society.  Finally,  almost  all  the  points  in  the  programmes  of 
Italian  Fascism  and  German  National  Socialism  are  totally  alien  to 
Giono:  land  reform,  deification  of  the  State,  denial  of  individual 
rights,  para-military  youth  groups,  racialism,  the  pseudo-poetical 
Strength  through  Joy  movement  for  the  marshalling  of  leisure. 
Nationalism  and  tyranny  hardly  go  with  Giono ’s  stateless  anarchism. 

The  state  is  a  notion  of  constraint;  it  cannot  be  good.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  parties  restrict  freedom.  Giono  also  refused  adherence  to  any 
one  set  of  political  creed.  He  was  not  a  reformer  by  temperament, 
hardly  believing  in  human  perfectibility  (or  even,  unlike  most  true 
anarchists,  in  a  fundamental  human  sociability  which,  when  liberated 
from  government,  could  follow  its  natural  course).  At  times,  he 
seemed  to  hope,  like  a  Luddite,  for  a  cataclysmic  destruction  of  an 
obnoxious  mechanized  society.  Generally,  he  proposed  utter  retreat 
from  it,  since  compromise,  the  essence  of  political  action,  was  beyond 
him.  So  his  view  was  not  Tolstoy’s  vision  of  a  literal  Christianity, 
a  universal  brotherhood  of  men  averse  from  violence.  The  fact  that 
he  can  be  defined  only  negatively  suggests  his  essentially  apolitical 
individualism,  as  well  as  his  limitations. 

Communism  appealed  to  Giono  briefly,  then  disillusioned  him  as 
so  many  others.  Marx  and  Engels  taught  that  islets  of  virtue  could 
not  transform  any  society,  and  that  only  a  total  control  could  work. 
This  drive  for  efficiency  entailed  Stakhanovite  methods  repugnant 
to  the  son  of  a  craftsman,  and,  indeed,  Giono  might  have  realized 
sooner  that  the  Marxist  antiphysis  implied  an  arrogance  and  an 
impatience  with  nature  which  he  could  not  share.  Yet,  mistrustful, 
he  resisted  many  requests  from  Aragon,  Malraux  and  Gide  to  join 
them  on  visits  to  Russia  and  in  ideological  discussions.  He  could 
never  be  other  than  an  abstentionist.  His  ‘message’  to  the  young 
people  (many  of  them  Germans)  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Manosque  or  the  Contadour,  or  who  wrote  for  guidance,  was 
simply:  find  your  own  solutions,  but,  above  all,  be  fully  yourselves. 
It  was  like  Gide’s  injunction  at  the  end  of  the  Nouvelles  Nourritures : 
‘Ne  sacrifie  pas  aux  idoles’. 

He  prefers  to  be  non-attached.  Even  his  proposal  for  small,  self- 
supporting  communities  originates  from  personal  taste  and  an  urge 
for  self-preservation  rather  than  from  any  real  intention  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Gide  written  just  prior  to  the 
Second  War,  Giono  offered  him  refuge  with  his  family  and  himself 
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in  a  well-stocked  house,  in  a  remote  corner  of  Upper  Provence. 
Giono’s  political  hero  would  be  Robinson  Crusoe.1 

He  excludes  politics  from  his  utopia;  Plato  and  Aldous  Huxley 
ban  poets,  whom  Giono  would  substitute  for  politicians.  Despite 
his  lack  of  practical  qualifications  (not  only  skill-less  at  pottery  but 
not  even  a  potterer),  he  must  find  a  niche  for  himself  in  his  imaginary 
ideal  state. 

The  solitude  de  Y atelier  is  essential  for  making,  either  manual  or 
verbal;  and  the  Greek  word  demiourgos  signified  both  artisan  and 
bard.  Likewise,  for  Giono,  the  poet,  too,  is  a  provider.  In  his  utopia 
the  saddler,  the  shoemaker,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  baker  are 
already  well  established  when  ‘un  beau  jour,  pour  satisfaire  a  des 
besoins  qu’on  portait  en  soi-meme  depuis  que  l’homme  a  regarde 
l’aube  et  la  nuit,  le  poete  viendra  s’installer’.2  He  will  supply  those 
objets  invisibles  man  also  needs.  ‘Pour  qu’il  puisse  supporter  le  fait 
que  le  monde  a  ete  cree,  il  est  oblige  [...],  a  tout  moment  de  refaire 
en  lui-meme  la  creation  du  monde.  Il  pense,  il  transforme,  il  ajoute, 
il  retranche,  il  reconstruit,  il  cree.’3  The  poet  keeps  this  magasin  de 
merveilles,  which  encourages  men  to  repeat  the  divine  act.  Despite 
his  respect  for  the  skill  of  craftsmen,  Giono  can  hardly  understate  his 
own  preference  for  the  power  of  words:  ‘Il  y  a  une  grande  force 
dans  les  mots.  Nous  ne  la  connaissons  pas  encore  tout  entiere.  C’est 
bien  possible,  vous  savez,  qu’on  a  fait  jaillir  le  monde  en  ne  jetant 
que  des  mots  dans  les  tenebres.’4 

Just  as  the  potter’s  hands  are  organs  of  knowledge,  so  are  the  poet’s 
combined  senses,  whose  findings  at  this  stage  Giono  seldom  ques¬ 
tions.  His  true  position  is  epicurean,  summed  up  in  the  Pindaric 
ode  admired  by  Valery  and  Camus:  ‘My  soul,  do  not  thirst  after 
immortal  life,  but  drain  the  cup  of  possibilities.’  The  real  danger  to 
this  peaceful  satisfaction,  Giono  hints,  is  the  Bovarysme  in  human 
nature,  always  seeking  to  progress,  ‘as  if  mere  locomotion  could 
throw  off  the  load’.5  Giono  has  several  affinities  with  Lucretius. 
Both  delight  in  the  fruitfulness  of  nature  and  are  highly  attuned  to 
sensory  experience.  Both  loathe  sham,  groundless  superstitions  and 
materialism.  They  share  a  strong  conviction  that  they  have  a  cure 
for  the  ingrown  sickness  of  their  fellow-men.  Lucretius  seems 
‘modern’  and  Giono  ‘old-fashioned’,  but,  in  truth,  both  of  them 


1  Giono  resembles  Thoreau  in  some  respects,  but  agrees  that  he  was  only  a  townee  playing 
at  being  Crusoe.  (Letter  November  19th,  1959.) 

2  Triomphe  de  la  Vie ,  pp.  41-2.  8  p.  42. 

4  L’Eau  Vive,  p.  19.  5  Lucretius:  The  Nature  of  the  Universe,  p.  128. 
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escape  time.  That  Giono  nearly  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of 
being  contemporary  and  thus  digressing  from  his  natural  course,  in 
the  thirties,  was  due  to  an  excess  stockpile  of  rhetoric,  his  father’s 
humanitarian  principles,  and  a  genuine,  if  deluded,  belief  that  what 
he  had  to  say  would  interest  far  more  than  handfuls  of  people. 

As  with  Lucretius,  the  abstract  philosophizing  is  the  weakest  part 
in  Giono.  When  he  succeeds  in  incorporating  his  meaning  in 
striking  images,  he  can  be  much  more  persuasive,  particularly  when 
he  gets  under  the  skin,  as  he  did  with  the  drum-rhythms  in  Que  Ma 
Joie  Demeure,  or  the  evocation  of  sleep  and  dreams  in  Le  Poids  du 
Ciel.1  In  each  case,  he  suggests  that  the  only  authentic  communal 
joys  are  unconscious  ones,  uncensored.  Here  he  celebrates  the 
individuahst  community  of  men  asleep;  in  such  descriptions  his 
panoramic  ambitions  work  better  because  they  treat  matters  he  really 
cares  about,  especially  independence. 

He  had  evoked  oneiric  beauty,  superstition  and  premonitions  in 
several  novels  ( Un  de  Baumugnes,  Le  Grand  Troupeau,  Le  Chant  du 
Monde,  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure);  and  frequently  used  night-settings, 
when  credibility  might  be  made  more  elastic  because  the  landmarks 
of  common  sense  are  blurred.  A  great  champion  of  the  instincts 
naturally  turns  to  dreams,  in  this  period  of  ideological  combat,  in 
his  campaign  against  the  dangers  of  exclusive  use  of  the  intellect. 
But  it  is  more  than  a  convenient  symbol,  for  his  constant  theme  has 
been  the  inner  power  of  man.  The  territory  of  dreams  is  uncon¬ 
querable;  his  extreme  individualists  can  draw  strength  from  it,  or 
take  refuge  there. 

He  sees  three  main  virtues  in  dreams.  First,  that  they  introduce 
poetry  into  humdrum  lives.  He  praises  yet  again  la  passion  pour 
/’ inutile  in  a  tone  of  heavy  irony,  for  he  uses  the  very  terminology  of 
industry  in  his  evocation  of  a  private  state  existing  in  permanent 
opposition  to  the  capitalist,  totahtarian  state:  ‘Une  cocasse  usine 
shakespearienne  s’est  creee,  sans  territoire  ni  fondation  [...]  qui 
fabrique  de  la  poetique  avec  le  tremblement  des  graminees  sauvages, 
[...]  et  le  son  grave,  d’une  inutilite  parfaite,  que  fait  le  vent  en 
parcourant  les  vastes  espaces  vides  de  la  nuit.’2  Second,  sleep  is  a 
living  paradox,  the  willing  union  of  free  men,  a  republic  of  anar¬ 
chists,  clearly  impossible  in  daily  life.  Even  the  hated  Them  in 
authority  are  united  with  other  men  by  the  common  denominator 

1  Giono’s  views  on  dreams  tally  quite  closely  with  those  expressed  by  Henriette  Garraud, 
Le  Sens  du  Reve,  pp.  17-30  of  Les  Cahiers  du  Contadour,  Vol.  I,  Summer  1936. 

2  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  99. 
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of  sleep:  ‘Les  republiques  sovietiques  dorment.  Staline  a  la  bouche 
ouverte  [...].  Pres  de  l’ongle  du  doigt  majeur  de  sa  main  droite,  la 
trace  qu’a  laissee  le  porte-plume  se  regonfle  de  sang  frais.  C’est 
comnie  un  doigt  qui  n’a  jamais  ecrit.’1  Restraints  on  thought 
loosen;  artificial  organizations  provisionally  cease  to  exist.2  Giono 
speaks  of  men  asleep  as  having  ‘un  air  goguenard  et  d’une  supreme 
insolence’  ;3  secret  impertinence  at  least  consoles  when  open  opposi¬ 
tion  is  futile.  Thirdly,  Giono  presents  sleep,  or  even  the  mere  fact 
of  being  awake  at  the  dead  of  night,  as  a  time  when  the  individual, 
repressed  in  the  daytime  by  his  work  or  by  deference  to  superiors, 
may  re-become  the  sovereign  he  really  is. 

In  Le  Poids  du  Ciel  Giono  gives  full  scope  to  the  more  monstrous 
side  of  his  imagination.  The  cosmic  meditations  (Giono  has  quite 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  astronomy;  his  friend  Kerolyr,  once  kept 
a  self-built  observatory  near  Forcalquier),  the  ragbag  of  Buddhist 
notions  and  Einsteinian  physics,  would  make  this  long  essay  a 
chilling  freak,  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  scenes  of  human  activity 
at  night,  as  in  the  description  of  a  ship’s  captain  sailing  away  from 
the  red  tape  of  a  Russian  port  into  the  freedom  of  night  and  witnes¬ 
sing  a  beautiful,  inexplicable  fluorescence  on  the  waters :  ‘II  peut  enfm 
parler,  car,  tout  d’un  coup,  sans  aucun  souci  social,  sans  nation,  il 
s’est  vu,  il  s’est  compris,  il  s’est  senti  debout  sur  la  proue  d’un  navire 
dans  la  mer,  lui,  un  homme,  seul  et  nu.’4 

The  tendency  to  ward  off  social  obligations  had  been  present  in 
Giono’s  work  from  the  beginning ;  it  now  gets  its  definitive  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  such  literary  arch-anarchists  as 
Henry  Miller  and  Herbert  Read  should  have  found  his  books  so 
congenial.  Giono  repeats  to  satiety  that  men’s  movements  are  too 
much  hampered  by  walls,  cities  and  artificial  systems.  As  so  often, 
he  uses  images  of  germination,  of  motion,  to  fix  a  desirable  state 
which  is  essentially  immobile:  ‘Je  chante  le  balancement  des  arbres, 
[...]  l’enlacement  des  lierres  autour  des  chenes,  [...]  la  respiration  de 
la  mer,  la  nuit  tout  ensemencee  d’etoiles  [...].  Je  chante  le  rythmc 
mouvant  et  le  desordre.’5  In  suchlike  Whitmanesque  strophs  he 
sings  of  anarchy. 

He  would  make  one  more  attempt  at  creating  a  fictional  com¬ 
munity,  in  Batailles  dans  la  Montague,  before  settling  down  to 

1  p.  120. 

2  Cf.  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna’s  ‘greguerla’ :  ‘Durante  la  uoche,  el  gobiemo  esta  en 
crisis  total.’ 

3  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  115. 

6  Aux  Sources  Memes  de  VEspe'rattce,  p.  127. 


4  pp.  67-8. 
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delineate  that  long  string  of  lone  wolves  with  which  he  has  regaled 
himself  and  his  readers  since  the  Second  War.  Societies  tyrannize, 
or  collapse;  only  individuals  are  happy.  Giono  has  chosen  to  dwell 
on  the  second,  optimistic,  aspect  of  this  duality.  All  the  same,  in  the 
late  thirties,  perhaps  exacerbated  by  his  own  unremitting  minatory 
essays,  his  vatic  pose  of  arrogant  modesty,  his  pedantic  teaching; 
sickened  by  the  guff  about  God  and  Christ  that  especially  mars  Les 
Vraies  Richesses;  in  short,  weary  of  the  demagogue’s  burden,  he 
ceased  claiming  to  be  a  chef  de  conscience,  conceitedly  wasting  his 
talent  in  grandiose  conceits,  and  reverted  to  his  craft. 

In  1935  he  admitted  that  he  had  rediscovered  in  his  study  the  quiet 
he  had  known  watching  his  father  in  his  workshop :  ‘Je  vais  devenir 
comme  lui,  de  plus  en  plus  solitaire,  de  plus  en  plus  retire  de  tout.’1 
Giono  calls  his  study  le  phare.  It  is  a  long,  low-ceilinged  room  lined 
with  books,  and  with  paintings  by  Lucien  Jacques  and  Bernard 
Buffet;  he  keeps  a  bowlful  of  pens  on  the  desk,  and  assegais  in  a 
comer.  He  enjoys  from  his  phare  a  panoramic  view  over  the  wide 
Durance  valley  southwards  from  Manosque. 

His  father’s  warning  that  the  son  too  would  be  led  astray  by 
humanitarian  zeal  has  proved  true.  After  a  few  years  of  altruism  he 
returns  now  to  insularity.  His  lasting  aversion  from  being  a  dupe, 
a  characteristic  shared  by  all  his  recent  heroes,  is  another  reason  for 
this  alienation.  As,  temperamentally,  he  is  more  given  to  exploiting 
what  he  already  has  than  acquiring  more,  his  hatred  of  the 
commercialization  of  this  century  is  more  than  a  passing  theme :  he 
always  had  an  ascetic  streak.  Now  he  becomes  more  eclectic:  ‘Saint 
Jean  “gagne”  lentement  a  travers  la  richesse  de  la  plaine  [...].  Cette 
plaine  qui  est  toute  la  tragedie  de  Saint  Jean  —  et  la  notre  —  la 
tragedie  de  l’entrelacement  et  la  multitude  des  routes,  [...]  et  de  la 
nudite  de  la  richesse,  ce  faux  desert  a  travers  lequel  celui  qui  ne 
“gagne”  pas  s’ensevelit  comme  dans  des  sables  mouvants.’2  This  use 
of  intricate  paradox  and  allegory  is  the  sign  of  a  kind  of  personal 
crisis:  Giono  is  feeling  his  way  clear  of  a  morass  of  conflicting 
sentiments. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  accept  Giono’s  insistence  on  the  pain  of 
solitude,  when  he  glorifies  the  other  side  of  the  medal:  the  joys  that 
flow  from  it:  ‘Me  voila  revenu  dans  l’abri  silencieux  et  pur  des 
montagnes  [...].  Ici,  je  suis  chez  moi  [...].  La  solitude  me  permet  de 
connaitre  le  grondement  enorme  de  ma  vie.  Voir  est  un  delice; 

1  Quoted  in  ViUeneuve,  Giono:  ce  Solitaire,  p.  23. 

2  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  pp.  63-4. 
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entendre,  un  etonnement  voluptueux;  vivre,  une  qualite.’1  From 
the  yearly  ecole  bergere  of  his  boyhood,  Giono  has  given  himself  such 
an  annual  lavage,  a  physical  and  spiritual  refurbishing,  generally  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Manosque.  The  reasons  for  this  violent 
longing  for  purity  date  back  to  his  experiences  at  the  Front.  In  his 
preface  to  Lucien  Jacques’  Carnets  de  Moleskine,  he  describes  pains¬ 
takingly  but  without  hysteria  the  shallow  crater  filled  with  starving, 
wounded  men  and  excremental  filth  in  which  he  survived  several 
days  under  fire.  There  he  speaks  of  his  yearning  to  ‘se  liberer  des 
glus,  se  laver  et  toucher  les  objets  du  monde  avec  une  peau  entiere- 
ment  nette.’2  The  need  to  feel  clean  goes  with  withdrawal.  The 
mountains  soothe  and  cleanse.  But  the  sky  incites  questions  in  his 
mind.  In  Le  Poids  du  del  Giono  resorts  to  a  bewildering  admixture 
of  Oriental  myth  and  modern  physical  theory.  There,  at  one  point, 
he  asserts  that  man  is  the  measure  of  even  the  hugest  objects  in  the 
universe;  and  at  another  ‘cette  humanite  n’est  sur  le  globe  qu’une 
petite  couche  de  gelee  tremblotante,  avec  un  spasme  de  douze 
heures  et  une  paix  de  douze  heures.’3  Man  is  both  Atlas  bearing  the 
heavens  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  thinking  reed,  quivering  at  the 
perception  of  man’s  insignificance  amid  the  immensity  of  space.  In 
this  essay,  as  if  unable  to  control  in  any  more  intelligent  way  his 
material,  Giono  often  merely  lists  it:  then  we  have  the  impression  of 
verbal  haemorrhage  and  feel  that,  gazing  at  the  sky,  Giono  has  lost 
all  contact  with  the  ground. 

He  was  obviously  tempted  at  this  time  to  admit  some  ready-made, 
comprehensive  explanation  of  man’s  place  in  the  universe.  He  mixes 
the  Eastern  stress  on  the  multiple  faces  of  reality  with  modern 
physics  and  alchemy  to  produce  a  dynamic  view  of  the  cosmos: 
‘Tout  se  melange,  s’aime,  s’aneantit  alors  et  devient,  [...]  se  combine 
dans  de  multiples  symbioses  ou  notre  intelligence,  qui  voit  de  pres, 
croit  percevoir  le  neant  mais  d’ou  surgissent  les  formes  les  plus 
magnifiques;  sans  arret.’4  This  order  within  chaos  of  the  physical 
world  seems  to  compensate  for  the  lethal  lawlessness  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  totalitarian  oppression,  in  the  society  of  men.  Simply,  he  can 
play  with  astronomy  and  theoretical  physics  in  a  way  he  could  not 
with  politics.  That  it  is  a  game,  of  necessity,  is  indicated  by  his 
recognition  that,  in  such  vast  areas,  personal  taste  can  impose  what 
choice  it  wills  on  the  welter  of  phenomena.  The  world  operates, 

1  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  9.  2  pp.  28-9.  3  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  61. 

4  p.  74.  (‘S’aimer’  =  an  alchemist’s  term,  the  marriage  of  affinities.) 
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besides,  without  man’s  control.  Poetic  images  or  intellectual  patterns 
cannot  harmfully  alter  it. 

As  it  is  a  game,  it  can  be  broken  off  at  convenience.  Like  the 
young  birds  learning  to  fly  in  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  the  sudden  wish 
for  safety  comes  after  the  desire  to  spread  wings.  The  gap  between 
arrogant  daring  and  humility,  between  effort  in  the  world  outside 
and  retreat  to  a  sanctuary,  is  closed — by  images:  ‘Les  hommes 
solitaires  dans  la  compagnie  du  monde,  [...]  fame  en  fait  comme  des 
oiseaux  couverts  de  racines.  Je  joins  raisonnablement  ces  deux  mots 
dont  fun  est  velocite,  l’autre  immobilite;  un,  l’image  meme  de  la 
danse,  de  la  joie;  l’autre,  l’image  de  la  plantation,  de  la  crispation 
profonde,  l’image  de  l’amour  feroce,  l’image  de  la  nourriture.’1 
Exuberance  in  the  open  air  and  cloistral  calm  are  linked  into  one 
large  freedom.  The  imagination  can  then  function  in  a  transparent 
and  permeable  cocoon. 

Because  each  portion  of  the  natural  world  holds  succulent  appeal 
for  him,  he  appears  not  to  care  whether  there  is  in  effect  an  overall 
pattern.  The  most  poetically  satisfying  theory  will  suffice:  that 
nothing  perishes  but  is  only  transformed;  that  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  interlinked  and  form  a  whole,  invisible  but  imaginable.  The 
calm  contemplation  of  the  universe  cannot  be  shared  with  another 
being,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  aesthetic  experience. 

In  1939,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the  violence  all  about  him, 
Giono  could  write:  ‘Dans  cette  epoque,  toute  retentissante  d’armes, 
je  poursuis  et  j’atteins  tous  les  jours  un  paisible  bonheur  [...].  Je  fais 
moi-meme,  dans  ce  temps  perpetuellement  recourbe  comme  un  arc, 
mes  fruits,  mon  pain,  et  mon  vin.  S’ils  sont  mauvais,  je  n’ai  ni 
reproches,  ni  demandes  a  faire  aux  dieux,  mais  il  m’appartient  a 
moi-meme  de  corriger  les  erreurs  et  a  m’approcher  tout  seul  de 
l’excellence  [...].  L’imputrescible  cadence  des  saisons  m’a  donne  le 
gout  d’un  rythme  magistral  [...].  Je  m’apaise  dans  une  certitude 
immuable.’2  Self-preservation  has  always  been  his  dominant  con¬ 
cern:  it  is  the  central  theme  of  Batailles  dans  la  Montague. 

This  novel  made  him  work  harder  than  any  of  his  others,  but  the 
writing  of  it  taught  him  something  of  value:  the  strength  of  his  own 
willpower.  Even  though  his  Journal  for  1936  and  1937  speaks,  like 
Flaubert,  of  hair-shirts  and  disciplines,  it  is  the  joys  of  creation  which 
he  describes  most  credibly.  The  difficulties  came  from  the  enlarged 
ambition,  for  this  was  his  most  densely  populated  book  so  far,  and 
from  experiments  in  technique:  he  attempts  to  parallel  in  the  text 

1  p.  12.  2  Preface  (non-paginated)  to  Les  Ge'orgiqnes  de  Virgile. 
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the  movements  of  Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony.  Always  eager  to 
amass  concrete  details  on  which  to  base  the  imaginary  activities  of 
his  fictional  beings,  he  consulted  maps,  a  public-works  engineer,  and 
old  villagers  for  their  recollections  of  past  inundations.  After  his 
cosmic  excursions,  Giono  returns  to  this  earth  of  mountain,  rivers 
and  people. 

While  it  bears  few  signs  of  Giono’s  didactic  views  of  the  period, 
this  novel  does  reflect  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  It  is  Giono’s 
most  sombre  and  apocalyptic  story,  full  of  emotional  dilemmas.  It 
is  also  one  of  his  most  violent  works,  and  deals  obsessively  with  the 
trials  of  heroism.  It  has  the  epic  strain  of  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  but 
expanded,  a  similar  use  of  explicit  and  suggested  myths,  and  is  set 
in  the  even  more  remote  highlands  of  Southern  Dauphine. 

From  the  opening  pages,  Giono  evokes  a  harsh  land  in  biblical 
terms.  ‘C’est  la  grande  immobilite  des  hauteurs,  le  grand  silence,  [...]. 
Comme  il  est  dit  dans  le  livre  :  “Tu  feras  partie  du  temps  eternel.”  ’* 
The  god  of  this  area  is  the  Treille  glacier,  regarded  with  a  mixture 
of  pagan  superstition  and  Christian  God-fear.  The  mountains  are 
massively  solid,  but  optical  illusions  caused  by  the  rarefied  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  mist  can  induce  a  sense  of  unreality7,  as  when  a  man  walking 
in  front  of  a  distant  village  can  efface  it  with  his  mere  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  air  is  pure  and  still,  sounds  are  needle-sharp;  men 
cannot  anywhere  escape  the  proof  of  their  own  pettiness,  of  the 
mighty  forces  encircling  them,  and  of  the  delicately-balanced 
relationship  between  the  two.  For  the  first  time,  Giono  places  them 
face  to  face  instead  of  intermingled :  ‘Le  monde  paisiblement  cruel 
vivait  avec  indifference.  Il  fallait  maintenant  comprendre  fin- 
supportable  mystere  de  la  purete;’ .  . .  ‘Le  monde  affrontait  les 
hommes,  avec  son  immense  masque  sans  regard.’2  A  foreboding 
about  the  weird  seasonal  variations  disturbs  the  mountain-people; 
all  is  prepared  for  heroic  or  fearful  reactions  from  them.  The  centre 
of  interest  for  the  reader  and  for  the  other  characters  is  the  striking 
figure  of  Saint-Jean. 

A  respected  craftsman,  he  expertly  builds  the  rafts  used  for  rescues 
and  for  reconnaissance  on  the  flood- waters ;  he  later  frees  the  blocked 
torrent  with  dynamite.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  has  consider¬ 
able  strength.  Seeing  life  as  a  continuous  struggle,  he  is  ready  to 
match  himself  against  nature;  a  promethean  figure,  confident  about 
rising  and  expanding  to  a  challenge:  ‘Saint-Jean  disait  a  chaque  pas: 
“Oui,  oui,  oui,”  pour  se  pousser  d’aplomb.  Plus  sur  encore  de  ce 

1  Batailles  dans  la  Montagne,  p.  22.  2  pp.  225  and  253. 
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oui  que  de  la  solidite  du  gres  sous  ses  pieds  [...].  Assure  de  soi-meme 
quand  rien  n’assure.  Oui,  oui,  oui,  il  se  construisait  son  cliemin  pas 
a  pas.’1  He  puts  so  much  effort  into  this  struggle  that  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  never  quite  with  other  people.  Of  his  own  free 
will,  he  takes  on  the  job  of  saving  the  beleaguered  inhabitants, 
perhaps  because,  of  all  of  them,  he  has  the  least  ties.  By  devoting 
himself  to  others,  he  hopes  to  create  some  ties,  but  otherwise  expects 
no  profit  or  acclaim.  More  self-abnegating  than  Bobi,  Saint-Jean 
also  lacks  his  missionary  fervour,  but,  like  him,  is  at  once  human  in 
his  desire  for  love  and  roots,  and  made  superhuman  by  his  courage 
and  stamina.  ‘Il  n’avait  pas  fair  de  penser  aux  memes  choses  que 
nous  [...].  A  vrai  dire,  nous  avions  fair,  autour  de  Saint-Jean,  d’etre 
comme  les  barreaux  d’une  cage  [...].  Cloche  le  suivait,  comme  pour 
lui  rappeler  cette  cage  d’homme  dont  il  ne  pouvait  pas  sortir.’2 

His  love  for  the  ineffably  calm  Sarah,  reserved,  stilted  and  ideal¬ 
istic,  supports  his  longing  to  be  rooted.  They  speak  to  each  other  of 
a  future  home,  children  and  land  to  cultivate.  This  wistful  dream 
makes  Saint-Jean  approach  the  old  patriarch  Borome,  for  whom 
Sarah  has  been  caring  for  several  years,  to  request  him  to  release  her 
from  her  long  and  faithful  service.  At  this  meeting  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  and  two  distinct  attitudes,  Saint-Jean  suffers  his  first  setback. 
He  is  led  to  see  that  wanting  and  strength  are  as  nothing  against  the 
pull  of  gratitude  and  the  emotional  rights  of  a  truly  lonely  man. 
Borome  is  rich,  used  to  respect,  potent  (his  twenty-eight  ‘wives’  and 
thirty-seven  children),  fiercely  independent,  yet  grateful  to  Sarah 
for  the  peace  she  spreads  round  him.  This  Booz  endormi  is  strong 
enough  to  admit  his  weakness.  Like  Sarah,  he  knows  Saint-Jean  to 
be  essentially  whole,  indestructible  and  capable  of  living  alone.  He 
himself  would  not  have  the  will  to  go  on  living  if  he  lost  Sarah; 
but,  ultimately,  Saint-Jean  can  dispense  with  her,  or  with  any  other 
human  being.  Borome  reminds  him  of  the  unimportance  of  fine 
talk,  and  of  the  danger  of  gestures  that  cut  a  man  oft  from  his  ordin¬ 
ary  fellows.  Saint-Jean  indeed  speaks  at  Sarah:  ‘J’ai  vu  votre  vie 
comme  si  elle  etait  dans  un  globe  de  verre  a  cote  de  la  mienne.’3 
They  barely  touch  each  other;  and,  at  the  end,  Saint-Jean  calls  him¬ 
self  untouchable.  In  this  novel  human  as  well  as  public  communica¬ 
tions  break  down.  The  usual  near-telepathy  of  Giono’s  people  does 
not  function ;  left  are  a  variety  of  clamouring  tongues :  ‘Depuis  un 
moment’,  Borome  says  to  Saint-Jean,  ‘nous  ne  parlons  plus  la  meme 
langue.  Ah !  c’est  une  belle  tour  de  Babel.’4 

1  p.  278.  2  p.  320.  3  p.  254. 
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Emotionally  segregated,  Saint-Jean  completely  divorces  himself 
when  he  decides  to  fetch  the  dynamite  down  from  the  store.  He 
becomes  untouchable,  and  marries  the  dynamite,  hugged  to  his  chest 
like  a  lover,  but  murderous.  Giono’s  conceit  puts  it  in  these  terms : 
‘ses  yeux  comme  bourres  de  puissance  eux  aussi.’1  He  is  less,  like 
earlier  heroes,  wedded  to  his  natural  environment,  than  bound  by 
an  unholy  alliance  with  the  danger  he  volunteers  to  nurse.  On  the 
hazardous,  exhausting  trek  with  the  loaded  sticks,  he  lives  with 
them  next  to  his  warmth.  Aware  of  the  corrosive  disease  le  pouillant, 
which  dynamite  gives  to  those  who  cradle  it  in  this  way  to  prevent 
it  from  freezing  and  exploding,  Saint-Jean  frequently  warns  Sarah’s 
daughter,  Marie,  of  the  giant  step  they  are  taking:  ‘Vous  n’etes  plus 
rien  de  ce  que  vous  etiez  avant.  Il  faut  respirer  avec  une  nouvelle 
maniere,  [...]  comme  si  vous  etiez  devenue  de  la  dynamite  vous  tout 
entiere.’2  Giono  here  elevates  an  occupational  hazard  into  a  tragedy, 
as  if  recalling  Claudel’s  L’Annonce  faite  a  Marie,  where  leprosy  is, 
like  le  pouillant  here,  likened  to  a  flower.  Also,  like  Violaine,  Saint- 
Jean  is  a  representative  sufferer,  who  endures  vicarious  woes. 

Like  Prometheus,  he  obtains  a  source  of  life.  When  he  lights  the 
fuses  to  free  the  blocked  waters,  Giono  compares  him  to  an  archangel 
skipping  along  the  rocks,  with  the  stick  fizzing  in  his  hand:  ‘Il 
s’avamjait  avec  son  glissement  d’archange,  cette  maigreur  pleine  de 
force,  ce  feu  autour  de  la  tete.’3  But  intense  fear  reduces  him  to 
normal  manhood:  ‘Une  grimace  d’enfer;  sa  bouche  eperdument 
ouverte,  ses  grandes  mains  de  desespere,  [...]  enfin,  malheureux  et 
noir  comme  un  homine  !’4  He  is  both  a  kind  of  athletic  saint  and  a 
man  who  has  irretrievably  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellows,  the 
right  to  be  with  them.  On  his  gasping  climb  upwards  to  the 
dynamite-cache,  he  wonders  over  the  implications  of  heroism,  and 
resembles  Vigny’s  version  of  Moses:  the  greater  the  elevation,  the 
more  acute  the  loneliness.  Giono’s  usual  themes  of  happiness  in 
small  valleys  and  man-sized  effort  are  here  altered  into  this  man’s 
urge  to  venture  beyond  such  moderation. 

While  the  strong  man  removes  himself  from  the  community  in 
saving  it,  the  weaker  ones  congregate,  brusquely  flung  together  by 
the  advent  of  the  flood.  Because  they  are  tough,  self-reliant  moun¬ 
tain  people,  only  the  common  threat  unites  them;  though  they 
sensibly  organize  their  refugee  camp,  they  do  not  check  their 

1  p.  322.  2  p.  301. 

3  p.  326.  [Graves,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  318,  links  the  legends  of  Prometheus  and  the  Archangel 
Michael.] 
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habitual  selfishness.  The  only  genuine  moments  of  solidarity  occur 
when,  for  example,  the  dynamiters  sleep  utterly  exhausted  after  the 
explosion,  entwined  around  each  other.  When  awake,  each  man 
regards  heroic  effort  differently. 

Young  Cloche  sleeps  ‘noye  au  fond  de  cette  faible  jeunesse  qui 
l’obligeait  a  s’en  foutre  d’une  fa^on  tout  a  fait  magique’.1  Charles- 
Auguste  is  refreshing  and  recognizable,  with  his  earthy  realism,  his 
mistrust  of  whatever  he  cannot  see  or  feel,  and  his  sarcastic  tongue. 
He  is  sceptical  of  ‘believers’  like  Bourrache,  who  seem  to  him  to 
suffer  from  a  fixation  on  woe.  Bourrache  is  a  prurient  prude,  and 
foul-mouthed  Bible-puncher;  he  speaks  in  a  bizarre  mixture  of  slang 
and  wildly  apocalyptic  extravaganzas  both  for  and  against  God. 
His  vision  of  the  End  parodies  Giono’s  own  fetish,  the  image  of 
petrir :  the  archangel  will  scythe  down  the  harvest  of  men  who  will 
then  be  kneaded  and  baked  to  finish  up  as  ‘le  pain  du  Seigneur’.2 
This  pessimistic  prophet  denounces  their  labours  as  futile  against 
‘cette  enorme  accumulation  de  glaise  insensible’.3 

Though  Giono  says  these  mountain-people  are  no  longer  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  they  retain  a  sense  of  awe  which  replaces 
orthodox  belief.  In  reading  and  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament, 
Sarah  finds  each  night  a  source  of  moral  nourishment,  prior  to 
satisfying  Borome’s  unimpaired  sexual  appetite.  Throughout  the 
novel  the  dusty  condition  of  man  and  woman  and  their  vanity, 
proclaimed  in  Genesis  and  in  Ecclesiastes,  are  invoked.  Obviously 
Saint-Jean,  as  well  as  being  a  scapegoat,  is  a  new  Noah  rescuing 
people  and  animals  on  his  Ark-raft  and  combating  another  Deluge. 
His  vicissitudes  with  the  dynamite  are  reminiscent  of  Jacob  wrestling 
with  the  angel. 

Yet,  as  the  drama  of  this  novel  resides  in  various  conflicts,  between 
desire  and  sacrifice,  heroism  and  loss  of  common  humanity,  there  is 
also  a  dualism  of  Christian  and  pagan  forces.  The  mountain-people 
mutely  revere  the  glacier.  Their  wine  is  stored  high  up  there  in  an 
ice-cave.  Giono  uses  the  myth  of  Dionysus  in  its  twin  manifesta¬ 
tions:  as  a  bull-god,  and  as  god  of  the  vine.  The  savage  escaped 
bull,  Dore,  which  disembowels  an  old  woman,  is  described  in 
Homeric  language  as  ‘un  reproducteur  de  premiere  categorie,  le 
pere  de  tout  ce  qui  fait  du  lait  ici  et  de  tout  ce  qui  traine  l’araire’.4 
But  he  is  slain  by  Saint-Jean,  hacked  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the 
hungry  refugees:  the  engenderer  is  destroyed  and  consumed,  as  in 
the  Dionysiac  ritual.  The  novel  is  made  up  of  death  and  rebirth. 

1  p.  326.  2  p.  48.  3  p.  326.  4  p.  192. 
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When  the  flood-waters  sweep  down  the  full  wineskins  from  the 
ice-cave,  the  drinking  is  both  pagan  and  Christian,  as  the  wine  spills 
over  Charasse’s  wounds. 

Both  these  aspects  of  the  Dionysus-myth  are  in  key  with  the 
obsession  with  violence  in  this  novel.  When  Charasse,  claiming  a 
share  of  his  wealth  as  one  of  Borome’s  many  children,  dares  to 
approach  the  crippled  but  still  powerful  patriarch,  he  swallows  abuse 
and  his  face  is  battered  to  pulp  by  the  old  man,  who  picks  his 
targets — eyes,  nose  and  mouth — with  calm  care.  In  the  evisceration 
of  small,  old  Angele  by  Dore,  while  she  is  taking  a  constitutional, 
sucking  her  favourite  sugar-lump  and  repeating  a  little  simile  to 
herself,  Giono  seizes  the  chance  for  one  of  those  morbidly  gory  and 
anatomically  precise  descriptions  of  death  which  he  has  always 
delighted  in.  Note  the  sardonic  zeugmas:  ‘Je  n’ai  pas  eu  froid, 
j’etais  couverte  comme  Saint-Georges  [...].  Le  taureau  lui  creva  la 
poitrine,  arrachant  le  tricot  et  un  morceau  de  poumon.  Il  lui  creva 
le  ventre,  arrachant  les  boyaux  et  la  jupe  [...].  Elle  avait  la  bouche 
grande  ouverte  et  tremblante.  Il  regarda  paisiblement  le  del  [...]. 
Un  paquet  de  boyaux  colles  sur  son  front  se  balan^ait  devant  ses 
yeux.’1  Saint-Jean  slaughters  the  beast  with  equal  violence — naked, 
armed  only  with  a  bill-hook  and  clinging  to  its  shoulders  while  he 
chops  at  the  neck.  Later,  in  weary  disgust  at  the  interference, 
Dominique  knocks  out  a  gendarme  understandably  concerned  at  the 
activities  of  the  dynamiters.  But  they  and  those  they  are  helping  are 
marooned  on  an  ark.  They  care  nothing  for  the  world  beyond  their 
mountains,  and  very  little  even  for  the  villages  below.  The  authori¬ 
ties  do  not  send  help;  an  abhe  savant  deals  them  only  paradoxes, 
being  more  interested  in  the  flood  as  a  scientific  phenomenon  to  be 
studied  than  in  the  welfare  of  its  victims.  These,  self-supporting  like 
all  Giono’s  characters,  do  all  the  rescuing  and  clearing  of  the  blockage 
on  their  own  initiative. 

Batailles  dans  la  Montague  mirrors  Giono’s  preoccupation  with 
heroism,  and  the  tug  between  selflessness  and  desire.  The  coexisting 
Christian  and  pagan  elements  represent  the  two  poles:  Sarah’s 
charity  towards  Borome  and  Saint-Jean’s  wish  to  take  her  away; 
his  self-sacrifice  and  the  urge  to  self-preservation  in  some  of  the 
other  refugees;  the  ordered  life  he  dreams  of  and  the  rootlessness  his 
act  obliges  him  to.  Much  scepticism  darkens  this  book.  The  old 
sense  of  unity  with  nature  is  ruptured;  resentment  and  fear  alone 
remain :  ‘L’oiseau  saluait  [l’aube]  avec  sa  meme  chanson  et  sa  meme 

1  pp*  190-1. 
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habitude.  On  etait  done  vraiment  rien  sur  la  terre?  La  volonte 
n’avait  vraiment  pas  de  chance.  Le  monde  semblait  avoir  des 
repondances  avec  tout  sauf  avec  les  hommes.’1  Obviously  the  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  floods  has  induced  in  these  people  this  highly 
subjective  reaction,  but,  as  clearly,  the  former  notion  of  a  har¬ 
monious  affair  between  man  and  nature  was  no  less  affective. 

In  keeping  with  the  opposing  forces  present  in  the  rest  of  the 
novel,  the  end  is  both  melancholy  and  buoyant.  When  they  come 
down  from  the  heights  where  they  took  refuge,  the  members  of  the 
saved  community  begin  a  grand-scale  baking.  They  are  rekneading 
their  lost  world,  temporarily  submerged:  ‘Courbes  sur  le  petrin 
comme  pour  ecouter  le  secret  de  la  farine,  [...]  au-dessus  de  ce  grand 
corps  allonge,  blanc  et  immobile,  mais  qui  sent  la  semence  vivante, 
domptant  le  poids  de  la  lourde  pate,  comme  pour  domestiquer  une 
bete,  lentement,  pesamment,  jusqu’a  ce  que  9a  obeisse:2  Through¬ 
out,  this  link  of  mud  and  dough,  matter  decomposing  and  re¬ 
composing,  has  been  stressed,  from  the  first  stench  of  the  landslides 
caused  by  the  rising  waters,  compared  to  ‘un  fenil  ou  Ton  petrirait 
la  boue’.3  After  sufferance  of  the  catastrophe  comes  the  energetic 
reawakening.  The  cycle  of  life  continues.  Like  a  leper,  Saint-Jean 
slips  away  into  the  shadows. 

He  leaves  the  company  of  men,  like  his  namesake,  another 
‘meditative  athlete’.  Michael,  Prometheus,  Jacob,  St.  John — he  has 
suggested  all  of  these.  Perhaps  finally  it  is  Christ  he  is  most  likened 
to.  His  loneliness,  his  pallor,  his  departure;  his  realization  of  solitude 
while  the  other  dynamiters  sleep;  the  expedition  with  eleven 
disciples  to  blow  up  the  dam  (the  false  one  omitted  to  ensure  the 
perfect  cohesion  of  these  volunteers);  and,  when  he  scales  the 
mountain  for  the  dynamite,  he  tempts  himself  to  superhuman 
heights.4  Like  Bobi,  he  would  be  an  intruder,  out  of  place  if  he 
stayed  with  the  community.  He  shares  more  than  his  first  name 
with  Giono  himself. 

For  once,  one  of  Giono’s  heroes  does  not  have  it  all  his  own  way. 
After  undergoing  inner  and  outer  conflict  he  yields  to  the  rights  of 
an  older  man.  The  treatment  of  love,  as  Giono’s  relative  sophistica¬ 
tion  progresses,  becomes  increasingly  spiritualized.  Here,  the  sexless 
comradeship  between  Marie  and  Saint-Jean  on  their  climb  looks 
forward  to  the  chaste  affair  of  Angelo  and  Pauline  de  Theus. 

I  p.  152.  2  pp.  339-40.  8p.  29. 

I I  owe  some  of  this  comparison  to  Miss  Carys  Owen,  of  Bangor  University. 
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Yet  because  of  its  very  mythical  qualities,  this  novel  is  curiously 
alien,  its  characters  remote  in  space  and  from  our  sympathy,  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  is  compared  with  Ramuz’  Derborence,  whose  etched  beauty 
and  more  digestible  sentiments  throw  Giono’s  frequent  muddiness 
into  unhappy  relief.  He  cannot  here  control  his  experiments :  playing 
with  aerial,  water-level  and  slanting  views  as  if  aping  a  camera.  In 
addition,  his  ambition  to  write  this  novel  to  a  musical  pattern  only 
makes  it  more  turgid.  As  happens  so  often,  the  idea,  the  image 
carries  him  away  and  predominates  over  the  subject  and  its  more 
plodding  challenge:  ‘Je  prepare  les  cuivres  et  les  tambours  et  le 
mugissement  des  trombones.  Pour  le  moment,  un  sombre  cyclone 
parcourt  les  notes  basses  des  violons.’1  Natural  sounds  are  presented 
as  orchestral  voices  (thus  putting  them  at  two  removes,  verbal  and 
pseudo-musical,  from  themselves) :  ‘II  y  avait  eu  dehors  comme  le 
claquement  d’une  grosse  corde  de  violon,’  . .  .  ‘La  pluie  frappa  [...] 
sur  la  peau  tendue  de  toutes  les  feuilles  seches  [...],  Toutes  les  forets 
prononcerent  a  la  fois  un  long  mot  disant  que  la-et-la-et-la-bas-les- 
longs-echos-sonnaient  pour  les  poissons  dans  les  sombres  trompes 
des  bois!’  and  finally,  ‘C’etait  l’ancienne  paix.  Les  echos  avaient 
recommence  a  parler  lentement  de  champs  et  d’herbages  avec  leurs 
voix  profondes.’2  But  this  novel  is  strained  in  other  ways:  the 
characters  take  turns  at  talking,  but  rarely  communicate.  This 
awkwardness  comes  from  an  overuse  of  the  interplay  of  stances, 
which  gives  the  impression  of  statues  conversing  or  merely  co¬ 
existing:  ‘Plus  le  jour  montait,  plus  les  femmes  se  tassaient  contre  la 
terre,  comme  des  souches  d’arbres  brules  [...].  Ces  quelques  homines 
debout,  comme  si  au  milieu  de  toutes  ces  souches  noires  de  foret 
brulee,  on  avait  laisse  cependant  quelques  arbres,  des  blonds,  des 
jeunes;  meme  les  bruns  paraissaient  blonds;  [...]  rien  que  du  fait 
d’etre  debout,  c’est-a-dire  lumineux.’3  What  Giono  fails  to  see  is 
that  such  reduction  of  the  one  to  enhance  the  other,  results  not  in 
heroic  contrast  but  in  lack  of  living  presence  on  either  side. 

Batailles  dans  la  Montague  is  Giono’s  last  attempt  to  depict  a  com¬ 
munity  actively  engaged  in  nature.  He  seems  to  have  taken  on  too 
much,  not  for  his  imagination,  but  for  his  special  talent,  which  lies 
in  creating  strong  individualists  rather  than  groups.  He  deliberately 
chooses  for  his  setting  these  rugged,  secluded  uplands,  so  that  his 
obsession  with  the  grand  themes  of  love,  death,  roots,  heroism  and 
duty  might  be  loosed  of  all  restraints.  There  is,  up  there,  so  little 

1  journal,  May  17th,  1936,  quoted  in  Villeneuve,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

2  Batailles  dans  la  Montague,  pp.  54,  64,  333.  3  pp.  106-7. 
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evidence  of  ordinary  civilization,  so  few  things  to  distract  his  people 
from  the  major  dramas  of  life,  that  the  naked  confrontation  of  man 
and  nature,  a  man  and  his  fate,  can  be  enacted  without  apology,  if 
not  without  clumsiness. 

Saint-Jean’s  last  words  are:  ‘Je  ne  vais  pas  mourir.  Je  vois  des 
fleurs  qui  fleurissent  partout.  C’est  probablement  que  je  touche  mon 
pouillant  la,  c’est  fait  comme  de  petites  fleurs  seches  [...].  Non,  non, 
ie  n’ai  pas  envie  de  mourir.’1  A  great  admirer  of  Spinoza,  Giono 
puts  a  similar  stress  on  that  ‘perseverance  in  being’  which  underlies 
all  other  actions  and  which  Bobi  had  found  to  be  his  true  urge, 
immediately  before  being  destroyed  by  lightning.  From  this  time 
on,  Giono  will  concentrate  on  the  individual,  supremely  egoistic, 
desire  to  lead  a  life  unhampered  by  society.  But  it  should  be  clear 
that  this  direction  his  work  takes  is  not  a  radical  change  but  a 
development  of  tendencies  present  all  his  career. 

With  his  childlike  faculty  of  wonderment,  Giono  talks  of  many 
of  his  realizations  as  if  they  were  amazingly  new  discoveries.  It  was 
not  until  1938  that  he  confessed  to  his  previous  wilful  distortion  of 
the  peasant  character:  ‘Vous  avez,  comme  tout  le  monde,  votre  bon 
et  votre  mauvais.  J’ai  pour  [les  beaux  cotes  de  votre  ame]  des  yeux 
qui  les  grossissent  encore,  car  nous  etions  ces  temps-ci  entres  dans 
une  epoque  ou  nous  avions  eperdument  besoin  de  veritable  heroisme. 
Je  me  suis  nourri  sans  cesse  du  beau  cote  de  votre  ame  comme  a  de 
vraies  mamelles  de  louve.  Mais  vous  avez  aussi  votre  mauvais  cote. 
Les  homines  n’assurent  pas  leur  duree  avec  un  simple  battement 
d’ailes;  il  leur  faut  brutalement  se  reproduire;  et  continuer.’2  From 
now  on,  his  only  ‘propaganda’  will  lie  in  depicting  individualists 
striving  to  construct,  often  with  disdain  for  their  fellow-men,  their 
private  habitations  magiques. 

1  p.  362. 
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A  WORLD  OF  WORDS 

AS  Giono  is  more  interested  in  a  style  than  the  facts  of  living,  so 
it  is  preferable  to  separate  his  affabulation  from  his  themes,  in 
order  to  glimpse  how  he  works  his  prestidigitation.  Que  Ma  Joie 
Demeure,  with  a  spell-binder  for  hero,  is  the  central  book  before  the 
Second  War,  for  it  is  a  microcosm  of  Giono’s  favourite  themes  and 
a  lush  field  of  images.  The  vagrant  Bobi  attempts  to  take  root,  and 
the  settled  inhabitants  embark  on  a  quest-on-the-spot,  a  recherche  de 
la  joie  perdue,  within  the  limits  of  the  plateau.  And  so  this  novel  is 
built  on  the  adventure  and  security  which  Giono  and  his  people 
statically  pursue.  From  the  stylistic  angle,  it  is  the  summit  of  his 
lyricism,  of  his  aim  to  construct  those  precious  habitations  magiques 
which  he  believes  man  cannot  do  without.  It  is  also  one  of  his  most 
dionysiac  books,  and  studying  it  in  detail,  with  reinforcement  from 
his  other  works,  will  offer  an  insight  into  Giono’s  methods  of 
energizing  a  cult  of  peace. 

If,  as  Nietzsche  maintained,  it  is  true  that  ‘the  votary  of  Dionysus 
could  not  be  understood  except  by  his  own  kind’,1  a  critic  or  reader 
less  imaginative  than  Giono  can  only  snipe  at  him,  for  jealousy  and 
fear  of  excess  vitiate  responses.  Yet  the  ideal  reader  would  preserve 
his  own  taste  and  his  balance  even  while  going  along  with  Giono 
and  temporarily  submitting  to  his  vision.  Such  magic  can  do  no 
harm,  and  the  exercise  of  dropping  inhibitions  a  deal  of  good.  For 
the  accusation  of  ‘pretentiousness’  is  terribly  English.  We  can  talk 
of  philosophical,  of  moral,  but  can  we  with  any  justice  speak  of 
sensory,  pretentiousness?  Codes  of  behaviour  may  be  shared,  but 
no  expert  can  foretell  (and  therefore  none  should  pontificate  on)  the 
sensory  capabilities  (or  deficiencies)  of  anyone  else.  We  all  receive 
stimuli:  how  we  react  differs  widely  and  wildly.  To  call  Giono’s 
responses  exaggerated  is  rather  like  complaining  that  an  opera  singer 
performs  with  more  fire  than  a  drawing-room  gentlelady.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  trying  to  impose  intellectual  analysis  on  essentially 
mobile  and  sensuous  language,  but  this  obstacle  is  no  criticism  of 
that  style.  The  times  to  complain  are  when  Giono’s  style  does  him 
disservice,  through  misapplied  exaggeration,  which  then  detracts 

1  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  p.  28. 
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from  his  aims.  But  the  inflation  in  itself  is  his  normal  mode  of 
writing. 

Giono’s  style  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  effective  communication 
of  meaningful  sense-impressions,  directly,  subliminally,  so  that  if  we 
disagree  with  an  image  (or  if  it  disagrees  with  us),  it  should  only  be 
by  a  mental  rearguard  action.  It  is  not,  as  with  Proust,  a  matter  of 
tracking  the  image  down,  element  by  element.  Giono’s  images  are 
meant  to  be  literally  striking,  to  transport  us  forcibly  to  the  scenes 
he  describes,  and  to  make  us  take  notice.  This  aggressive  technique 
is  essential.  For  all  his  efforts,  the  reader  is  likely  to  feel  distant  from 
the  strange,  poetic  figures  of  Giono’s  world.  If  he  is  to  give  them 
any  credence  or  even  sympathy,  he  needs  to  be  dragged,  or  drugged, 
into  their  orbit.  It  is  as  if  Giono  had  only  too  completely  silenced 
Nietzsche’s  complaint  that  ‘we,  with  our  idolatry  of  verisimilitude, 
have  arrived  at  the  opposite  pole  of  all  idealism,  the  realm  of  the 
waxworks’.1  We  recognize  that  Giono  has  observed  or  imagined 
experience  with  forceful  poetry,  but  we  tend  to  marvel  at  rather 
than  to  share  this  perception.  If  art  uplifts,  in  a  wider  sense  than 
contemporary  puritan  critics  intend,  if  it  frees  us  from  our  usual 
selves  and  incites  us  to  transmigrate  into  a  fictional  new  world,  then 
Giono  works  with  two  accomplices  to  suspend  our  disbelief.  First 
the  art  of  telling  a  good  story,  which  he  regrets  as  almost  defunct 
(‘Le  veritable  ecrivain  est  un  raconteur  d’histoires,  il  faudrait  qu’on 
nous  mette  au  coin  d’une  rue,  une  sebile  a  la  main,  a  raconter.  Il  en 
est  peu  qui  gagnerait  [sic]  leur  vie’2).  And,  second,  by  his  sheer  verbal 
energy,  the  quality  he  most  admires  in  Rabelais  and  Cervantes.  At 
a  critical  moment  in  his  ideological  period  he  expressed  an  ambition 
which  he  could  have  applied  to  all  his  writing:  ‘J’ai  voulu  saouler 
tout  le  monde  de  vie.  J’aurais  voulu  pouvoir  faire  bouillonner  la 
vie  comme  un  torrent  et  la  faire  se  ruer  sur  tous  ces  homines  secs 
et  desesperes,  les  frapper  avec  des  vagues  de  vie  froides  et  vertes, 
leur  faire  monter  le  sang  a  fleur  de  peau,  les  assommer  de  fraicheur, 
de  sante  et  de  joie,  les  deraciner  de  l’assise  de  leurs  pieds  a  souliers  et 
les  emporter  dans  le  torrent.’3  This  programme  of  a  kind  of  brutal 
toning-up  of  man’s  awareness,  this  vigorous  reminder  of  a  highly 
animated  world,  outside  and  within  ourselves,  dictates  Giono’s 
imagery. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

2  Quoted  in  Pugnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  79.  (Gide  commented:  ‘Il  y  a  longtemps  que  je  serais 
mort  de  faim’.) 

3  Ref  us  d’Obe'issance,  p.  15. 
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His  literature  is  one  of  statement  rather  than  analysis;  it  uses 
images  instead  of  arguments.  And  so,  even  when  they  are  most 
innocently  celebrating,  such  metaphors,  because  they  seek  to  prove, 
are  inevitably  tainted  and  biassed,  but,  in  the  process,  they  create 
Giono’s  metaphor-based  world.  Would-be  immediacy  can,  of 
course,  end  in  mummification;  a  concentration  on  the  present 
moment  can  evoke  merely  a  kind  of  living  death :  this  is  the  real 
danger,  rather  than  simple  inflation,  which  faces  Giono’s  idealism. 
He  must  combine  tranquil  self-knowledge  and  zest  for  adventure. 
His  people  are  fixed  from  the  start.  They  rarely  surprise  by  changing, 
yet  by  their  readiness  to  be  both  porous  and  active  Giono  hopes  to 
convey  an  instinctual  life  of  great  presence.  Words,  like  oil,  are 
only  the  hoof-prints  left  behind  by  a  fleet  imagination,  only  the 
residue  of  motion,  but,  used  artfully,  they  can  at  least  suggest  the 
illusion  of  movement.  Giono’s  description  of  Giovanni  di  Paolo’s 
picture  of  St.  John  setting  off  into  the  desert,  fuses  the  two  tendencies 
of  contemplation  and  action  in  this  athlete  meditatif:  ‘Rien  n’est 
figuration  immobile,  tout  s’accomplit,  et  on  sent  qu’en  verite,  au 
moment  ou  on  regarde  le  tableau  saint  Jean  marche  (et  quand  on  a 
cesse  de  regarder  le  tableau,  saint  Jean  marche  toujours,  et  ses  orteils 
crispes  repoussent  le  sol  de  la  ville).’1 

Being  self-celebrating,  Giono’s  art  is  naturally  impressionist,  in 
that  he  depicts  as  much  the  collected  sensations  provoked  by  an 
object  as  the  object  itself:  ‘Les  yeux  regardaient  l’oiseau,  mais  le 
regard  est  en  forme  de  rayon,  et,  au-dessus,  il  y  a  une  zone  ou  on 
voit  les  choses  sans  se  les  nommer  parce  que  c’est  le  halo  du  rayon 
de  l’oeil.  Ce  qu’on  voit  dans  ce  halo  c’est  toujours  deforme  comme 
ce  qu’on  voit  dans  le  brouillard.’2  Unperturbed  by  distortions 
resulting  from  our  senses,  indeed,  exploiting  them  in  his  cult  of 
demesure,  Giono  seems  also  to  have  that  ‘faceted  eye’  Anatole  France 
noted  in  Zola,  which  refuses  correction  and  persists  in  seeing  big. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Giono  cannot  see  straight  and  observe  exactly. 
None  the  less,  his  prime  concern  is  always  less  to  report  than  to 
transform,  using  the  object  observed  as  a  springboard  for  the  play  of 
the  imagination.  Lying  on  their  backs,  most  people  read  faces  and 
other  shapes  into  clouds.  Giono,  at  his  desk,  sees  what  he  wants  to 
see  (and,  inversely  ignores  what  repels  him). 

The  means  of  imparting  this  sense  of  life  are  sensationalist.  ‘Si 
Ton  a  ce  don  du  ciel  d’avoir  de  beaux  sens,  il  n’y  a  qu’a  se  servir  de 


1  Les  Vraics  Ricliesses,  p.  61. 


2  Que  Ma  Joie  Demctire,  p.  73. 
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ces  instruments-la  pour  penetrer  le  monde’1  .  . .  ‘Comprendre 
sensuellement  la  passion  generale  de  la  creation.’2  Giono’s  heroes 
rejoice  in  their  bodies,  in  the  voluptuousness  of  sensing.  Their  acute 
awareness  of  external  phenomena,  either  present  or  impending, 
supports  them  to  the  end.  A  split  second  before  lightning  poleaxes 
Bobi,  ‘il  fut  prevenu  comme  mi  oiseau  par  un  petillement  sous  sa 
langue’.3  To  convey  his  vision  of  a  succulent,  animated  world, 
Giono  puts  extraordinary  trust  in  the  findings  of  the  senses,  and  in 
sensationalist  images.  Instinctively  he  knows  that  ‘toute  metaphore 
est  un  mythe  en  petit’  ;4  that  language  may  create  a  separate  world. 

The  classics  dominated  Giono’s  early  writings  more  than  actual 
contact  with  the  nature  that  they  helped  him  to  describe.  He  wrote 
about  not  only  the  magma  but  the  magma  panique — matter  conceived 
of  as  animated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  scarcely  distinct  from 
humanity. 

His  most  frequent  theme  is  the  power  man  contains  to  understand 
the  world  which  surrounds  and  permeates  him.  It  is  a  power 
principally  of  the  imagination,  and  a  concentration  on  the  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty  is  liable  to  beget  legend.  Metaphors  are  plays  on  words, 
and  myths  a  more  elaborate  form  of  this  swaying  between  joke  and 
earnest,  for  it  is  only  Christianity  which  has  censored  humour  out 
of  religion.  Untrammelled  by  practical  restraints,  as  in  sleep,  the 
imagination  can  think  big.  Man  possesses  this  faculty  which  can  lift 
him  beyond  himself,  and,  to  reinforce  it,  Giono  is  led  to  use  ancient 
myths.  Like  the  products  of  nature,  they  are  another  source  of 
provender  in  which  the  imagination  may  fmd,  literally,  food  for 
thought. 

Life  in  proximity  to  the  land,  uninterrupted  by  the  mechanical 
progress  of  urban  civilization,  corroborates  the  eternal  truths 
embodied  in  old  myths,  ‘les  mythologies  vecues  :  ces  retours  d’une 
ame  antique,  non  pas  copiee,  ni  archeologique,  mais  vraiment 
vivante,  identique  dans  un  identique  milieu’.5  Giono  regards  existing 
myths  as  a  protective  framework  for  his  own  creation  of  a  personal 
myth.  It  is  not  only  the  plots  but  also  the  language  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  that  he  admires :  ‘Il  faut  sans  cesse  se  reporter  a  ces  crea- 
teurs,  ceux  qui  n’eurent  pas  peur,  et  chez  qui  tous  les  mots  comptent, 
chez  qui  tout  est  vivant,  directement  represente  et  fortement 
exprime,  sans  tergiversations  ni  eau  de  rose.’6  From  them,  Giono 

1  Quoted  in  Villeneuve,  op.  cit.,  p.  43.  2  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  240. 

3  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  489.  4  Bachelard,  quoting  Vico,  L'Air  et  les  Sotigcs,  p.  48. 

6  Ramuz:  Journal,  p.  55.  6  Quoted  in  Michelfelder  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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draws  justification  for  the  figure  of  the  hero,  almost  extinct  in  recent 
fiction,  at  least  in  blatant  form. 

The  use  of  pagan  deities  in  Giono’s  work  is  a  literary  device  to 
embody  a  strongly-felt  apprehension  of  something  extra  in  nature; 
not  beyond  nature,  for  this  additional  force  is  phenomenal  rather  than 
noumenal.  It  is  a  way  of  expressing  his  own  awe  when  faced  with 
‘ces  terres  griffees  par  la  pluie,  ces  roches  qu’un  rabot  de  sable  a  usees 
en  tables  plates,  [...]  cette  solitude,  cette  grande  voix,  l’esprit  est 
aussitot  saisi  par  la  noble  tristesse  et  le  souvenir  des  hauts-lieux’.1 
Legends  sprout  to  cover  bare  stretches  and  to  make  their  nakedness 
bearable.  So  Giono  invokes  Dionysus  or  Pan  to  blend  separate 
people  together  in  a  spell,  for,  asThoreau  said,  ‘We  need  the  tonic 
of  wildness;  we  need  to  witness  our  own  limits  transgressed’.2  But 
other  mythological  figures  typify  other  needs:  Noah  the  urge  to 
self-preservation;  Prometheus  the  desire  for  independent  creation. 
Giono’s  early  men  have  all  the  seductions  of  Pan;  his  women  the 
fruitfulness  and  stabilizing  powers  of  Ceres;  and  all  act  as  if  under 
the  intoxicating  influence  of  Dionysus.  Some  power  in  nature  calls 
to  them  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  riches  offered,  with  no  holding 
back.  Pan  incites  them;  yet  his  pipes  are  more  like  a  diviner’s  rod, 
for  he  calls  up  only  what  is  latently  there.  Their  instincts  are  as 
natural  as  the  earth  itself,  whose  plants  twine  round  their  legs,  as  if 
to  claim  them  for  itself,  or,  rather,  to  reduce  them  to  their  basic 
selves.  Pan  stands  for  the  heterogeneity  of  life  itself,  the  com¬ 
mingling  of  good  and  bad  which  men  must  feed  off. 

Pan  also  initiates  men  into  poetry,  which  arises  from  the  digestion 
of  sense-impressions.  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles,  a  wild  outpouring  of 
lyricism  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  an  orphic  evocation  of  all 
the  material  elements  in  the  process  of  decomposition  and  trans¬ 
formation.3  But  without  the  coherent  corseting  of  a  recognized 
myth,  this  totally  invented  ceremony  swells  out  into  plain  silliness 
(a  further  proof  that  the  essay-form  suits  him  far  less  than  a  novel). 
This  tale  is  full  of  magical  changes  of  personality,  tall  stories  (the 
flock  of  sheep  which  lynches  a  ‘wicked’  dog),  fantastic  hyperbole 
(sounds  striking  the  roof  of  the  sky;  orders  issuing  from  the  far  end 
of  the  earth).  This  book  strikes  as  excessive  because  its  aims  are  too 
vast:  a  re-creation  of  the  world,  in  words,  in  order  to  help  to 
maintain  the  cosmic  order.  Giono  tries  hard:  the  ‘pins-lyres’ 

1  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles,  pp.  132-3.  2  Quoted  in  Introduction  to  Walden,  p.  7. 

3  Cf.  the  recurring  words:  boue,  saumure,  pate,  mortier,  petrir,  laitance,  semence. 
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strummed  by  the  gathered  bardic  shepherds  represent  man’s  attempt, 
by  art,  to  control  the  cosmic  chaos  (often  depicted  in  mythology  as 
a  flock  of  sheep,  checked  by  the  order  of  the  shepherd) ;  the  seven 
strings  of  the  lyre  stand  for  the  seven  planets.1  Giono  makes  this 
ritual  a  kind  of  game,  like  the  Joes  Florals  or  a  joute  de  jactance,  a 
poetic  slanging-match  in  which  shepherds  rivalling  for  the  chief 
role  outdo  each  other  in  invention.  This  gives  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles 
some  agonistic  spirit  sorely  missing  from  his  plays  and  captures  the 
antithetical  trend  of  archaic  thinking,  arrayed  in  a  pagan  festival  at 
the  Saint-Jean  d’ete,  the  pivotal  point  of  the  solar  year.  But  it  is  all 
a  display  of  virtuosity  on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  and  of  Giono. 
It  has  little  conviction,  or  points  of  contact  with  its  readers,  despite 
its  general  injunctions  of  ‘Ouvre-toi!  Te  voila  traverse  par  les 
soleils  et  les  nuages;  te  voila  parcouru  de  vent.  Ouvre-toi!’  and  its 
invitation  ‘II  suffit  d’imaginer’.2  Trying  to  make  it  seem  less  in¬ 
human,  Giono  points  out  the  competitors’  flaws,  but  he  cannot 
disguise  his  invented  myth  as  a  universal  one.  The  latter  would  have 
channelled  his  manic  lyricism,  whereas  here  it  enjoys  itself  in  free 
fantasy. 

It  is  the  looser  laws  inherent  in  legends  which  help  Giono  to  con¬ 
struct  his  world,  rather  than  normal  society  with  its  hierarchies. 
His  is  ‘le  monde  a  trois  dimensions’,  not  the  ‘grand  monde  ou 
demi-monde’.3  His  people  are  lumbered  with  no  civic  duties  or 
social  rank,  and  as  such  can  anarchically  pursue  their  own  destinies 
in  a  timeless  space.  To  make  this  mythic  world  more  palpable  to 
others,  Giono  underpins  it  with  an  abundance  of  concrete  imagery. 
Many  of  the  details,  if  not  the  whole  tenor,  of  this  special  way  of 
life  may  in  this  fashion  be  made  more  recognizable;  and  if  we  accept 
the  part,  we  might,  for  a  time,  admit  the  totality. 

He  tends  to  describe  in  masses,  constantly  stressing  the  density  of 
the  earth,  the  weighty  pressure  of  wind  or  sky  or  clouds ;  and  heavy 
people.  For,  like  sponges,  they  allow  themselves  to  absorb  the 
succulent  stimuli  of  nature.  His  images  are  primarily  of  plenitude 
and  vitality;  of  the  world  at  harvest-time,  when  its  benefits  strike 
most,  when  everything  has  ‘son  poids  de  sang,  de  sues,  de  gout, 
d’odeur,  de  son’.4  There  is  no  escape;  nature  is  a  utopian  warder 
pestering  the  happy  prisoner  with  delectation.  In  this  purely 
terrestrial  world,  the  only  sin  lies  in  rejecting,  not  in  coveting,  the 

1  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  pp.  186  and  280. 

2  pp.  233  and  218.  3  On  record,  Giono  vous  park. 

iJean  le  Bleu,  p.  171. 
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riches  of  instinctual  living.  A  garden  is  made  entirely  edible:  ‘Le 
jardin  de  notre  ecole  etait  pared  a  un  gros  fruit  plein  de  chair  et  de 
jus.  Les  murs  qui  le  pressaient  le  faisaient  jaillir  et  bouillonner;  il  en 
coulait  des  bias  de  partout;  les  grands  buis  eclaboussaient  d’ombres 
et  d’odeurs  les  murs  de  notre  petite  classe  et  la  lierre  ecumant 
d’abeilles  bavait  comme  de  la  mousse  de  confiture.’1  Since  nature 
nourishes  the  senses,  such  food-images  proliferate  in  various  forms : 
the  teeming  earth,  fertile  men  and  women,  life-giving  breasts.  Even 
when  broken  down  into  elements,  this  richness  is  made  of  conjunc¬ 
tion  rather  than  conflict. 

As  solid  matter  and  liquid  make  up  the  physical  word,  so  images 
of  repose  and  flow  correspond  to  Giono’s  oscillation  between  fixity 
and  adventure.  One  of  his  favourite  verbs  is  couler.  If  man  is  open 
to  natural  influences,  he  can  be  presented  in  terms  of  infiltration  or 
outflow:  ‘En  realite,  l’homme  est  comme  un  feuillage.  Non  pas 
serre  en  bloc  mais  compose  d’images  eparses,  [...]  et  a  travers  des- 
quelles  il  faut  que  le  vent  passe  pour  que  ca  chante.’2 

Frequent  comparisons  between  the  land  and  the  sea  introduce  an 
impression  of  flux  into  a  too  placid,  achieved  joy.  Even  the  great 
classical  poets  could  give  the  peasant  only  a  plodding  staunchness, 
lacking  in  drama.  Fed  on  the  Odyssey  and  later  on  Melville,  Giono 
worked  to  enhance  the  stolid  peasant  by  reference  to  his  more 
glamorous  brothers  who  sail  on  the  seas.  The  master-shepherds  of 
Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles  are  likened  to  land-sailors:  ‘Un  troupeau  est  une 
chose  liquide  et  marine  [...].  Cet  amour  des  bergers  pour  l’eau  et 
pour  la  mer,  cette  obsession  qui,  la-haut,  au  plein  des  terres  hautes, 
les  fait  parler  de  pilotes,  de  voiles,  de  vagues  [...].  Cette  odeur  de 
suint  et  de  laine,  [...]  d’agneaux  naissants  roules  dans  leurs  glaires,  [...] 
c’est  la  vie,  comme  la  saumure  des  grandes  mers.’3 

In  his  images  of  the  sky  the  two  tendencies,  towards  mobility  and 
stillness,  are  combined.  The  Milky  Way  is  like  sperm,  and  by  its 
scattered  structure  suggests  progress,  expansion,  the  promise  of  new 
things ;  whereas  the  stars  are  a  fixity  amid  the  general  movement  of 
the  heavens.  In  this  way,  the  fleeting  and  the  permanent  aspects  of 
the  physical  world  can  be  felt  to  coexist,  and  some  excitement  found 
in  the  endless  cycle  of  nature. 

Giono  seeks  to  tie  man  closer  to  his  environment.  In  addition  to 
comparing  one  part  of  nature  to  another  (a  river  to  a  horse),  he 
frequently  likens  people  to  some  natural  product,  almost  always 


1  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

3  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles,  pp.  101—3. 


2  Que  Ala  Joie  Demeure,  p.  75. 
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without  pejorative  intent:  ‘Les  doigts  craquants  et  tendres  comrne 
les  petites  branches  des  aulnes.’1  Such  similes  can  convey  delicacy, 
or  a  sense  of  majesty,  as  when  Panturle  is  said  to  be  like  a  bush  or 
tree,  rooted  in  the  plateau  he  has  brought  back  to  life.  As  the 
relationship  is  two-way,  Giono  occasionally  brings  on  to  a  more 
accessible  human  scale,  by  reversing  the  process,  the  more  mighty 
natural  presences:  ‘Le  soleil,  qui  a  chauffe  comme  une  bouche.’2 

The  countryside  is  one  place  where  familiarity  should  not  breed 
contempt,  because  nature  is  not  made,  nor  more  than  partially 
controlled,  by  man.  The  relationship  between  the  two  is  a  working 
hypothesis,  literally,  since  they  have  to  collaborate.  Lately  grown 
to  consider  nature  at  a  respectful  distance,  in  his  earlier  novels  Giono 
did  not  hesitate  to  foist  complicity  on  it:  nature  conniving  and 
inciting,  caressing  and  supporting  man.  Even  images  of  nature 
resisting  are  equally  ‘pathetic’.  Out  of  wiliness,  instead  of  personi¬ 
fying  natural  forces,  Giono  often  transfers  one  kind  to  another.  He 
gives  the  river  in  Le  Chant  du  Monde  a  personality,  but  a  natural  one. 
He  makes  it  more  accessible  by  linking  it  with  a  horse,  for  we 
‘understand’  animals  better  than  water.  It  is  pointless,  however,  to 
differentiate  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  elements  of 
Giono’s  universe,  as  every  single  object  or  being  is  animated:  ‘Le 
vent  emporte  les  nuages,  les  traine  et  les  pousse,  et  surtout  les  anime 
d’une  grande  vie  qui  n’est  pas  enfermee  dans  chaque  nuage,  homme 
ou  cheval,  mais  qui  passe  de  l’un  a  l’autre  sans  barriere.’3 

This  demolishing  of  obstacles  is  also  a  throwing-down  of  the 
hindrance  of  common  sense  and  a  substitution  of  the  sixth  sense, 
synaesthesia,  where  the  five  commingle.  This  capacity  for  drawing 
together  things  normally  thought  of  as  separate  and  revealing  their 
affinity  is  what  Giono  ‘salutes’  most  in  Melville:  ‘Ce  n’etait  plus  le 
meme  monde,  ou  [Adelina]  est  toute  petite  et  le  ciel  illimite;  c’etait 
elle,  illimitee,  et  le  ciel,  la,  tout  petit.  Tout  simplement  parce  qu’une 
fois  elle  avait  tenu  dans  sa  main  une  feuille  de  laurier  dont  la  chair 
est  pareille  a  cette  immense  poussiere  de  sable  vert  sombre  qu’est  la 
nuit.  Et  surtout  parce  que  la  voix  [de  Melville]  venait  de  le  lui  dire, 
de  reunir  les  deux  images  et  d’apporter  la  lumiere.’4  This  repeats 
Bobi’s  lesson  on  the  microcosm  ‘Orion-fleur-de  carotte’.  Synaes¬ 
thesia,  in  this  widest  sense,  plays  a  crucial  part  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
what  Giono  regards  as  the  hobbling  relationship  between  modern 
man  and  his  natural  home. 


1  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  136. 
3  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  212. 


2  Regain,  p.  55. 

4  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  p.  124. 
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Up  to  the  Second  War,  Giono’s  images  are  drawn  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  nature,  the  equipment  of  work  and  details  of  home-life 
in  the  countryside.  Because  of  this,  there  is  freshness  of  impact  (for 
he  makes  comparisons  between  only  what  he  knows  and  cherishes), 
forcefulness — and  danger.  For  if  there  is  practically  complete 
homogeneity  of  imagery,  the  similes  lose  urgency,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  given  is  one  of  duplication  rather  than  intensification  and 
illumination.  Yet  this  very  repetition  reminds  of  the  inter-relation 
between  all  aspects  of  nature,  and  helps  Giono  to  consolidate  his 
self-contained  world.  The  real  danger  to  successful  image-coining 
comes  less  from  his  limitations  than  from  possible  abuses.  A  failed 
image  can  be  unintentionally  comical,  but  Giono’s  firm  sense  of 
humour  ensures  that  most  of  his  cartoons  are  wilful:  ‘Sa  mere,  une 
petite  souris  ratatinee,  avec  une  formidable  pomme  d’Adam  qui 
montait  et  descendait  comme  une  bete  vivante  avalee  et  qui  aurait 
ramone  son  gosier.’1  Whimsical  charm,  childish  fancy  and  pure 
idiosyncrasy  are  as  typical  of  Giono  as  his  descriptions  of  violence  or 
rhetorical  swoops :  ‘Le  vent  rencontra  un  gros  nuage.  Il  comment 
a  le  varloper  a  grands  coups,  et  le  ciel  fut  bientot  plein  de  duvet 
comme  si  la-haut  on  s’etait  mis  a  plumer  une  oie.’2  This  is  strictly 
a  mixed  metaphor,  but  the  elision  is  so  rapid  that  the  succeeding 
metaphors  jostle  and  melt  into  each  other. 

Giono  is  conscious  of  the  risk  of  writing  up  sense-impressions,  yet 
despite  this  awareness  is  guilty  of  occasional  preciosity.  The  main 
fault  with  circumlocution  is  that  it  tends  to  mask  rather  than  to 
throw  light  on  the  object  described;  the  roundabout  words  draw 
attention  to  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  the  object.  Once, 
wishing  to  convey  the  lactescent  effect  of  moonlight  on  water:  ‘Une 
grande  chienne  de  lumiere  couchee  sur  les  eaux  allaitait  des  petits 
chiens  d’ombre  avec  d’enormes  mamelles  de  lait  brillant.’3  Despite 
an  attempt  to  wipe  things  clean  of  concepts,  his  descriptions  carry 
in  their  baggage  literary  reminiscences,  or  gratuitous  image-spinning 
like  the  above.  One  image  rarely  satisfies  his  hunger  for  enwrapping 
what  he  sees;  he  adds  a  second,  a  third,  so  that  the  impression  is  of 
verbal  hiccuping.  He  is  neither  a  genuine  primitive  nor  a  faithful 
artist  (not  photographic  fidelity  but  respect),  for  he  is  too  much  the 
born  inventor  to  subjugate  himself  to  nature.  He  enhances  and 
bloats  all  he  approaches,  with  a  dual  result.  First,  he  offers  a  kind  of 
exoticism,  which  cossets  us  instead  of  opening  eyes.  Second,  he 


1  Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  98. 

3  Batailles  dans  la  Montague,  p.  81. 


2  Qite  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  249. 
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inserts  into  everyday  life  that  sense  of  le  merveilleux  du  quotidien  which 
Baudelaire  had  maintained  was  blunted  in  the  sensibility  of  modern 
man.  It  could  be  held  that  Giono  imposes  an  automatic  censorship 
on  all  he  perceives,  re-dressing  it,  over-dressing  it,  so  that  nothing  is 
ever  seen  as  it  stands.  But  it  can  also  be  wondered  what  exactly  are 
you  being  faithful  to,  if  you  strive  to  ‘play  fair’  with  non-human 
phenomena.  It  is  doubtful  whether  their  otherness  can  be  captured 
and  passed  on  by  a  human  observer  without  distortion.  Giono’s 
imagination  runs  amok  so  much  that  what  Aldous  Huxley,  in  The 
Doors  of  Perception,  has  reported  of  drug-induced  visions  would  fit 
many  of  his  descriptions:  Preternatural  brilliance  of  colours,  the 
sense  of  unity  behind  multiplicity,  and  the  vanity  of  human  assump¬ 
tions  that  man  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  But  the  urge  behind 
this  often  hallucinatory  vision  may  well  be  timidity,  in  that  Giono 
prettifies  into  euphuism,  for  his  own  comfort,  the  inhuman  given¬ 
ness  of  the  natural  world :  ‘Pas  une  seve  qui  ne  vienne  s’endormir  et 
rever  dans  le  petit  alambic  rond  d’un  fruit.’1 

But  again  and  equally  well,  Giono  can  make  a  scene  immediately 
present  to  the  reader’s  inner  eye:  ‘Les  nuages  qui  nageaient  comme 
des  poissons  avec  de  l’ombre  sous  le  ventre.’2 .  .  .  An  eagle  hovering 
at  a  great  height :  ‘II  fait  a  peine  dans  les  airs  le  petit  bruit  d’une  mousse 
de  savon  qui  seche.’3 .  . .  Such  images  induce  the  required  shock  of 
recognition.  And  not  only  in  fragments,  but  also  in  longer  passages, 
as  here,  where  the  unsceptical  eye  of  the  child  recounts  an  impression- 
crowded  journey  from  cold  to  warmth,  a  familiar  enough  experience 
made  unforgettable  by  the  concision  and  appropriateness  of  all  the 
observed  details :  ‘Je  me  souvenais  de  ce  village  de  la  route.  Un  camp 
volant,  un  campement  de  pierre,  une  halte  de  voyageurs.  Les  nuits 
et  les  jours  pleins  de  grincements  d’essieux,  de  craquements  de  roues, 
de  claquements  de  fouets,  de  grondements  de  diligences,  de  cris, 
d’appels  [...]  Les  gar^ons  balan^aient  des  lanternes.  Une  fille  courait 
apres  un  tilbury.  La  patache  de  Gap  partait  haut  bachee  en  accro- 
chant  toutes  les  branches  des  platanes  [...].  Un  air  glace  passait  au 
joint  des  vitres.  Le  postilion  tapait  du  pied  pour  se  rechauffer.  Les 
chevaux  fumaient  dans  la  lumiere  du  fanal  comme  si  on  les  avait 
baignes  d’eau  bouillante.  La  route  sonnait  dure  sous  les  roues.  Je 
voyais  ma  mere  toute  pale,  toute  gemissante,  les  levres  sans  couleur, 
et  sa  tete  qui  tapait  contre  le  bois  de  la  voiture.  Dehors,  rien  qu’un 
val  de  schistes  nus,  un  torrent  vert  et  tout  tordu,  la  nuit  et  le  vent. 


1  Qiie  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  437. 
3  Triomphe  de  la  Vie,  p.  163. 


2  Jean  le  Bleu,  p.  67. 
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Et  puis,  ga.  avait  ete  soudain,  a  pleines  vitres,  le  gros  rire  d’une 
auberge  large  ouverte,  eclairee  jusqu’au  fond  du  gosier.  La  voiture 
s’arreta  [...].  (jfi  sentait  l’atre,  l’assiette  et  la  lampe.’1  The  jolted 
impressions  of  the  journey,  pricked  out  without  blurring,  at  the  end 
blend  with  the  sudden  gratitude  and  relief  of  the  child  for  comfort. 
Giono  not  often  enough  remembers  in  this  way  that  scenes  can  be 
conjugated  as  well  as  evoked  in  telescoped  images. 

So  far  Giono’s  imagery  has  been  examined  in  a  mainly  static 
fashion.  But  its  function  is  equally  to  help  the  development  of  his 
plots ;  it  is  as  much  functional  as  ornamental.  Recurring  images  can 
have  two  purposes:  to  suggest  repetition,  a  circumscribed  life,  an 
unchanging  peace;  or,  progress,  even  frenzy.  In  Que  Ma  Joie 
Detneure,  night  is  a  symbol  of  fatality,  marking  Bobi’s  adventure  at 
beginning  and  end,  for,  having  arrived  on  a  night  of  splendour  and 
promise,  he  runs  away  into  a  threatening  night-storm.  In  the 
middle,  he  has  tried  to  maintain  a  permanent  morning  of  life. 
Before  his  death,  reiterated  images  of  vibrating  membranes,  first  in 
birds,  then  in  Bobi’s  own  mouth,  forewarn  of  the  coming  lightning 
and  convey  a  sense  of  fate  circling  round  and  finally  swooping. 

In  spite  of  its  seasonal  variations,  the  cycle  of  nature  represents  for 
Giono  the  lasting  support  for  human  life.  The  only  chronometer 
which  regulates  his  people’s  behaviour  is  the  slow  metronome  of 
the  seasons.  Spring  is  an  ambivalent  season,  bringing  first  release 
from  the  hard  grip  of  winter  and  a  reopening  of  blocked  horizons; 
second,  the  trust  in  a  virgin  world,  to  be  constructed  at  will;  third, 
a  feeling  of  sadness,  of  impetuous  hopes;  and  lastly,  the  activity 
aroused  by  the  violent  contrasts  in  the  weather.  Summer  is  naturally 
the  time  of  fruition,  of  awakened  desires  and  their  fulfilment;  men, 
women  and  plants  burst  their  seams  with  vitality.  Autumn  follows, 
with  its  pungent  smell  of  rotting  vegetation,  yet  the  forward-looking 
sowing  of  seed  for  the  next  year:  a  close  mixture  of  decay  and 
fermentation,  with  its  own  special  beauty  of  scent  and  colour.  And 
winter  is  captivity  and  a  chance  for  mulling  over  the  experiences  of 
the  past  year. 

Before  Bobi  starts  to  influence  his  partners’  way  of  looking,  the 
nature-descriptions  remain  fairly  sober.  He  brings  them  beauty  by 
providing  a  means  of  perceiving  it:  analogy.  From  the  great  feast 
onwards,  when  their  desires  first  emerge  nakedly,  the  images 
gradually  flower  out  more  and  more  sensually.  But  just  as  the 
unanimity  of  the  orgy  breaks  up  when  the  fervour  flags,  so  a 

1Jeati  le  Bleu,  pp.  16-17. 
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progressively  sombre  undercurrent  runs  beneath  the  surface  richness. 
The  instability  of  joy  terrifies.  Bobi  becomes  as  moody  and  leaden 
as  the  sky.  The  stars  themselves  lose  their  joyous  meaning:  ‘II  y 
avait  le  logis  du  lion  d’argent,  mais  il  n’y  avait  plus  le  logis  de  la 
harpe  qui  signifie  joie  et  musique  de  joie.’1  The  percussive  rhythms 
which  had  built  up  the  feast  and  the  temporary  unity  of  the  plateau 
inhabitants  divide  into  opposite  cadences:  ‘Les  coups  sombres  du 
metier  a  tisser  pouvaient  se  repercuter  dans  les  fondations  de  la 
maison,  et  faire  trembler  la  semelle  de  ses  pieds ;  ce  qui  veritablement 
le  faisait  frissonner  des  pieds  a  la  tete  c’etait  le  petit  choc  tiede  de  la 
respiration  de  Josephine  qui  venait  frapper  contre  sa  joue  droite.’2 
Bobi  had  tried  to  make  joy  take  root  and  grow  on  the  plateau  as 
organically  as  a  tree,  but  his  death  is  one  of  mixed  glory  and  agony, 
when  he  is  impaled  on  his  own  plan:  ‘La  foudre  lui  planta  mi  arbre 
d’or  dans  les  epaules.’3  He  has  built  his  brave,  new  world  on  the 
foundation  of  poetic  analogies.  But  they  unleashed  forces  beyond 
his  control — the  love  of  Aurore  and  Josephine.  Images  serve  to 
crown  his  splendid  advent,  his  persuasive  spreading  of  the  gospel, 
his  apogee,  his  decline  and  fall.  At  his  best,  then,  Giono’s  images 
work  for  their  living,  as  well  as  being  the  angelica  on  his  stuffed  cake 
of  a  world. 

To  show  that  man  is  only  partner  and  not  overlord,  Giono  gives 
the  elements  active  roles  to  play  in  his  plots:  the  wind  in  Regain, 
the  river  in  Le  Chant  du  Monde,  the  hill  in  Colline,  all  act  decisive 
parts,  inciting  or  protecting  the  human  beings  involved  with  them. 
And  to  make  his  people  equal  to  their  surroundings.  Giono  bestows 
on  them  sensitivity  and  similarity  to  nature.  His  people  are  heroes, 
in  the  sense  of  being  incarnated  forces  rather  than  rounded  literary 
‘characters’.  Most  of  them  are  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
swarming,  vital  landscapes  in  which  they  hunt,  swim,  grow  crops 
and  fmd  love.  This  stress  on  the  physical  world  carries  over  into  his 
method  of  characterization,  which  centres  mainly  on  the  human 
body,  its  actions,  and  what  these  reveal  of  the  person’s  nature.  He 
repeats  Swedenborg’s  idea  that  everything  a  man  has  willed, 
thought,  said,  done  or  even  seen,  is  inscribed  in  his  memory,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  his  limbs  and  body.4  The  human  frame  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  meanings,  access  to  which  depends  heavily  on  the  senses 
and  intuition.  A  man’s  goodness  is  contained  in  the  active  help  he 
gives  others;  a  woman’s  love  in  the  domestic  necessities  she  takes 

1  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  298.  2  p.  418.  3  p.  489. 

4  Noe,  p.  327. 
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over,  as  much  as  in  the  ripeness  of  her  flesh.  Giono’s  people  are 
solid,  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones,  sweat  and  eructations,  crudely  but 
unmistakably  alive. 

The  body  reflects  the  character  of  its  owner.  Bobi’s  is  articulate  in 
both  senses:  as  an  acrobat,  and  as  a  hypnotic  guerissew,  his  gestures 
and  deeds  speak  for  him  as  much  as  his  fine  words.  Giono  is  especi¬ 
ally  fond  of  the  suggestive  powers  of  hands:  they  stroke,  they 
confirm,  they  support,  they  build.  The  anarchist’s  presence  at  his 
father’s  house  in  Jean  \e  Bleu  is  depicted  wholly  in  terms  of  a  hand. 
At  first  ‘affolee  et  plaintive  comme  un  rat  qu’on  traque  a  coups  de 
baton’;  after  reassurance,  it  is  ‘comme  un  beau  pigeon  tranquille’; 
when  the  man  has  rested  and  learnt  to  breathe  easily  again  ‘on  la 
sentait  fertile  et  de  bonne  volonte’;  and,  fmally,  when  he  departs, 
confident  in  his  creed  once  more  ‘sa  main  dure  se  posa  sur  ma  tete 
comme  pour  y  ma^onner  des  reves’.1  Giono  can  make  tangible  the 
half-felt,  the  abstract,  the  subconscious.  He  calls  this  ability  ‘la 
transposition  sensuelle  de  l’invisible’,2  as  in  this  suggestion  of  the 
private  world  the  simple  girl,  Zulma,  lives  in:  ‘Les  longs  cils 
fremissaient  seulement  de  loin  en  loin  comme  un  oiseau  immobile 
qui  ecoute  le  vent.’3  His  characters  are  faisccaux  d’ images  in  two 
ways:  as  persons,  they  are  composed  of  their  reactions  to  various 
stimuli ;  and  as  literary  characters  they  are  made  of  metaphors. 

The  main  characteristic  of  Giono’s  heroes  is  their  awareness  of 
themselves  as  entities;  his  vision  unifies  rather  than  dissects.  Over¬ 
turning  Diderot’s  thought  that  only  a  sick  body  is  fully  conscious 
of  itself,  Giono  tries  to  unite  consciousness  of  wholeness  with  the 
separate  experiences  of  it.  Their  self-knowledge  is  not  corrosive  and 
their  will  undispersed.  As  Giono  endeavours  to  keep  them  in  that 
Original  Oneness  Nietzsche  speaks  of,  they  have  no  sense  of  dualism 
with  themselves,  and  the  emphasis  on  bodily  existence  rules  out  the 
possibility  of  that  mental  malaise  which  this  century’s  literature  has 
so  often  claimed  to  be  the  human  condition.  As  his  heroes  involve 
themselves  totally  in  their  passions,  they  follow  straight  courses:  ‘Un 
geste  qui  lan^ait  le  besson  dans  un  autre  geste  qui  le  lan^ait  vers  sa 
vengeance,  toujours  plus  avant,  dans  un  bel  ordre,  ou,  tout  prevu, 
rien  ne  pouvait  echapper.’4  In  this  anarchy  lies  a  basic  order.  There 
are  no  utterly  irrational,  destructive  figures  like  the  hero  of  Hamsun’s 
Pan,  who  is  neurasthenic,  or  the  same  author’s  Wanderers,  making 
their  conscious  efforts  to  strip  off  the  urban  from  themselves. 


1  Jean  le  Bleu,  pp.  45,  47,  51,  57. 
3  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  276. 


2  Preface  to  A.  Coolen:  Le  Bon  Assassin,  p.  7. 
4  Le  Chant  tin  Monde,  p.  276. 
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As  Diderot  used  a  social  outcast  and  people  lacking  one  or  other 
of  the  senses,  to  comment  on  normal  society,  so  Giono  employs  his 
primitives  to  attack  an  uncongenial  civilization.  But  the  temptation 
is  to  overlay  the  naturally  less  overlaid  ones — savages,  children, 
country  people.  It  is  not  startling  that  this  devotee  of  the  primitive 
should  go  in  for  underdeveloped  characters.  In  his  own,  more  virile 
way,  Giono  reacts  as  much  against  the  traditional,  ‘Balzacian’  con¬ 
cept  of  characterization  as  any  of  the  New  Novehsts.  Clearly, 
however,  the  changes  he  can  ring  on  people  reduced  to  basic 
emotions  are  limited.  Cramped,  Giono  turns  to  a  heavy-layer 
technique  of  physical  description  which  often  smothers  the  indivi¬ 
dual  it  clothes,  preferring  weight  instead  of  complexity.  If  the 
separate  people  tend  to  run  together,  their  similar  indentities  do 
reinforce  the  self-contained  homogeneous  nature  of  his  world,  in 
which  the  figures  of  social  order  (doctors,  policemen,  lawyers) 
would  seem  like  visitors  from  another  planet.  The  strength  of  his 
heroes  is  guaranteed  by  the  absence  or  fewness  of  the  choices  they 
have  to  make.  This  uncluttered  horizon  gives  them  sureness  and 
self-confidence.  Though  fictional  themselves,  they  are  designed,  like 
Rousseau’s  hypothetical  natural  man,  to  show  up  the  artificiality  of 
modem  mass-society  by  contrast.  They  are  ennobled  anarchists,  for 
‘the  ideal  of  anarchism,  far  from  being  democracy  carried  to  its 
logical  end,  is  much  nearer  to  aristocracy  universalized  and  purified’.1 
And  this  is  where  Giono’s  peasant  characters  already  have  those 
Stendhalian  traits  of  natural  thoroughbreds  which  Giono  has 
exclusively  written  about  and  extolled  since  the  Second  War.  In 
giving  his  people  his  own  aristocratic  tastes,  Giono  avoids  the 
danger  of  describing  them  in  paternalistic  tones,  as  might  happen 
when  a  cultivated  man  depicts  uneducated  people. 

His  characters  fit  his  created  world.  Giono  paints  his  way  of 
seeing — an  impressionist,  rather  than  a  social  realist.  ‘A  character, 
to  the  authentic  poet,  is  not  an  assemblage  of  individual  traits  labori¬ 
ously  pieced  together,  but  a  personage  beheld  as  insistently  living 
before  his  eyes,  differing  from  the  image  of  the  painter  only  in  his 
capacity  to  continue  living  and  acting.’2  Giono’s  heroes  are  living 
growths  (his  men  like  trees,  his  women  like  fruits  or  flowers  of  the 
field).  Though  their  lack  of  complications  prevents  their  changing, 
Giono  has  infused  in  them  such  an  energetic  impetus  that  they  can 
be  visualized  carrying  on  where  he  leaves  off.  He  has  shown  them 


1  G.  Woodcock:  Anarchism,  p.  30  (London,  1963). 

2  Nietzsche,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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farming  and  hunting,  fighting  and  loving.  Like  heroes  of  Westerns 
they  live  in  a  timeless,  asocial  world,  intended  to  be  entertaining 
and  tonifying  rather  than  exemplary. 

But  there  is,  in  this  pre-war  stage,  little  interplay  of  character,  since 
Giono  is  mainly  concerned  with  conjunction  and  empathy  rather 
than  incommunicability  or  difficulties  of  understanding.  His  people 
lack  both  inner  dichotomies  which  might  have  varied  their  victor- 
ism — their  wishes  collaborate  with  the  promptings  of  nature — and 
dialectic  struggles  with  other  people.  There  is  little  sense  of  life  as 
a  battlefield  of  competing  interests;  there  is  not  even  any  war  of  the 
sexes,  nor  flirtation,  but  only  a  compulsive  force,  derived  from  their 
own  instincts  and  the  examples  of  nature,  which  drives  men  and 
women  together.  Powerful  acceptance,  a  passionate  undergoing  of 
Fate,  is  the  nearest  they  get  to  drama.  His  heroes  are  wishes, 
optimistic  ‘optimi’. 

This  lack  of  true  dialectics,  this  apolitical  bias,  makes  Giono  a  poor 
dramatist  and  weakens  the  dialogue  between  his  characters.  They 
come  to  life  ready-made;  the  words  of  others  cannot  dint  the  armour 
of  their  self.  Giono  believes  in  the  power  of  words  for  himself  but 
not  for  the  enemies  of  his  world.  And  so,  in  one  of  the  few  cross-talk 
scenes  in  Giono’s  pre-war  fiction,  the  ‘Socialist’  can  only  resist 
Bobi’s  appeal  by  borrowing  his  means  of  expression:  ‘Cesse  dc 
profiter  de  ton  avantage  de  poete.  Ne  me  couvre  plus  d’images. 
Ne  jette  plus  sur  moi  toutes  ces  images  qui  me  lechent  avec  leurs 
langues.’1  Giono  rejoices  in  the  accusation  that  nobody  ever  speaks 
like  his  people;  to  him  this  proves  their  superiority.  If  he  removes 
his  heroes  from  society,  they  can  use  what  language  he  wills,  so  that 
the  authentic  problem  raised  by  George  Sand  hardly  troubles  him: 
‘Si  je  fais  parler  l’homme  des  champs  comme  il  parle,  il  faut  une 
traduction  en  regard  pour  le  lecteur  civilise,  et  si  je  le  fais  parler 
comme  nous  parlons,  j’en  fais  un  etre  impossible  auquel  il  faut 
supposer  un  ordre  d’idees  qu’il  n’a  pas.’2  Giono,  in  fact,  grants  his 
characters  a  specially  formed  language,  with  a  few  dozen  borrowings 
from  Provencal  where  its  word  is  more  graphic  than  the  standard 
French  equivalent.3  He  rejects  banality  as  much  as  common  reality, 
and  his  stylistic  divergences  reveal  impatience  with  the  over-rigid 
structure  of  normal  French,  as  well  as  his  inveterate  playfulness  (as 

1  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  261.  2  Foreword  to  Francois  le  Champi,  p.  18. 

8  An  academic  analysis  of  Giono’s  lexicology  can  be  found  in  two  articles :  Gilman,  ‘The 
General  Neologisms  of  Jean  Giono’,  in  French  Review,  5,  Vol.  XXXIII,  April  1960,  and 
Roche,  ‘Les  provengalismes  et  la  question  du  regionalisme  dans  l’ceuvre  de  Jean  Giono’, 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  LXI1I,  No.  4,  December  1948. 
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when  he  names  imaginary  animals  or  plants).  One  striking  feature 
of  both  his  narrative  and  dialogue  is  the  preference  for  the  more 
concrete  adjective  over  the  abstract  noun,  as  befits  unsophisticated 
folk:  ‘le  mou  de  son  museau’,  ‘le  souple  des  champs’;  and  a  naive 
effect  can  be  gained  by  this  transposition  of  parts  of  speech,  as  in 
‘Je  languis  de  le  baiser  sur  son  partout’.1  All  told,  it  is  the  sensuous 
weight  of  words,  their  colour  and  their  flavour  in  the  mouth,  rather 
than  their  intellectual  meaning,  which  appeal  most  to  Giono  and 
to  his  heroes. 

Most  relationships  cut  both  ways:  Giono  is  both  a  master  and  a 
slave  of  words.  He  admits  he  is  not  respecting  any  speech  he  has 
heard,  for  he  confesses,  ‘Le  lyrisme  des  hommes  de  la  terre,  le 
lyrisme  des  artisans  ne  s’eleve  jamais  bien  haut.  Il  y  a  le  boulet  du 
metier.  Le  metier  inspire  tout’,2  whereas  his  constant  effort,  while 
retaining  this  homogeneity  of  expression,  has  been  to  donate  them  a 
lyricism,  a  richness  of  language  they  would  not  normally  have.  It 
is  man’s  latent  powers  he  values  most,  not  their  overt  weaknesses. 
Yet  he  becomes  a  slave  to  words  when  he  expects  images  to  totally 
replace  thought.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  two  serious  plays,  Le 
Bout  de  la  Route  and  Lanceurs  de  Graines,  which  by  their  over-reliance 
on  what  Americans  aptly  call  crackerbarrel,  fail.  The  stage  shows  up 
the  artificialities  and  sentimentalities  more  easily  concealed  in  novels. 
These  two  over-grave  plays  reveal  how  much  in  his  novels  Giono 
is  conducting  and  reinforcing  the  dialogue  by  the  power  of  his 
narrative.  Props  or  backcloths  cannot  put  over  Nature  on  stage. 
Giono  tries,  too  hard,  to  wedge  Nature  into  his  dialogue,  to  make 
his  words  smell  of  new-ploughed  fields  and  dungheaps.  The  result 
is,  in  the  French  idiom,  of  yelling  falsity.  His  more  vivacious  plays, 
on  the  other  hand,  La  Femme  du  Boulanger  and  later,  Le  Voyage  en 
Caleche  and  Domitien,  gain  in  verbal  colour  from  their  lack  of 
gravity.  But  in  the  first  two,  when  the  dialogue  is  left  nakedly 
exposed,  it  stands  there  as  virtually  meaningless  sounds,  like  a  throat 
gargling:  ‘Je  ne  t’ai  pas  garde,  gar^on,  pour  m’ensemencer  mi 
nouveau  champ  de  peine.  J’ai  deja  fauche  une  belle  moisson.  Je 
laisse  tout  en  eteule  desormais.  Pas  pour  relabourer  avec  toi.’3  He 
often  reproduces  the  slow-motion,  roundabout  talk  of  country- 
people,  as  in  the  plateau-dwellers’  long-winded  argument  over  the 
ownership  of  the  deer,  and  seeks  to  justify  this  circling  speech:  ‘Les 
hommes  d’ici  parlent  et  chaque  fois  leur  lente  parole  est  comme  mi 


1  Regain,  p.  237. 

3  Le  Bout  de  la  Route,  pp.  62-3. 


2  L'Eau  Vive,  p.  39. 
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travail  parce  qu’ils  essayent  d’eclaircir  lourdement  (qui  est  je  crois 
la  bonne  maniere)  tous  les  mysteres  de  ce  mariage  qu’ils  ont  conclu 
avec  la  terre.’1  This  is  to  escape  the  big  city  fast-talk  in  too  self- 
conscious  a  way,  and  produces  inane  repetitions  such  as  ‘On  seme 
aujourd’hui?  —  On  seme  aujourd’hui.  —  Ils  rentrerent  :  on  seme 
aujourd’hui,  dirent-ils’,2  which  make  the  reader  squirm  at  such  mock 
simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  with  none  of  the  ultra-refined 
intentions  of  Camus  in  L’Etranger,  Giono  uses  for  his  narrative  in 
Colline  the  present  (which  sustains  the  suspense),  and  in  Regain  the 
perfect  tense  (which  preserves  its  oral  tone). 

In  the  main,  Giono’s  people  are  defined,  in  this  peasant  world, 
much  more  by  what  they  look  like,  do,  or  are  in  themselves,  than 
by  what  they  say.  In  spite  of  their  manifest  love  of  poetic  talk, 
actions  are  at  a  higher  premium  than  speeches.  Bobi  does  much 
more  towards  drawing  together  the  people  of  the  plateau  by 
fetching  and  introducing  into  their  lives  the  majestic  stag  than  by 
all  his  images:  the  gesture  counts  far  more  than  the  phrase.  All  the 
same,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  novels,  when  the  characters  tend  to 
converse  it  is  largely  by  metaphors,  from  Bobi’s  arrival:  ‘Orion 
ressemble  a  une  fleur-de-carotte.  —  Tu  n’as  jamais  soigne  les 
lepreux?’3  Jourdan  is  the  first  to  be  infected  with  Bobi’s  peculiar 
way  of  speaking;  or,  rather,  Bobi’s  poetry  sparks  off  his  own  latent 
lyricism.  Under  Bobi’s  influence,  aided  by  their  daily  contact  with 
the  physical  world,  the  characters  express  themselves  in  images: 
‘Quand  les  femmes  dorment,  la  lune  les  murit.  —  Un  murir,  dit 
Jacquou,  qui  te  fera  plus  d’acide  que  de  sucre’...  ‘Tu  as  la  main  claire 
comme  la  farine’  .  .  .  ‘Les  cimes  [...]  ou  la  lumiere  saute  comme  une 
chevre.’4  But,  although  imaged  speech  can  convey  a  certain  measure 
of  inner  feelings,  it  can  also  be  a  means  of  alienation.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  so  with  the  outsiders  on  the  plateau,  Bobi  and  Zulma:  ‘Je  suis 
le  beau  temps.  —  Ma  petite,  pourquoi  ne  parles-tu  pas  comme  tout 
le  monde?  — Je  ne  sais  jamais  ce  que  vous  voulez  dire,  vous  autres.’5 
Bobi  is  loquacious,  and  forever  having  to  rephrase  or  repeat  his 
cryptic  metaphors.  It  is  fitting  that  a  man  who  has  talked  too  much 
should  die  with  merely  a  primitive  ejaculation  on  his  lips:  ‘Ma! 
cria-t-il’. 

Such  examples  of  imaged  and  therefore  less  direct  speech  do  not 
mean  that  Giono’s  characters  cannot  summon  up  plain  speech  when 


1  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  99. 

3pp.  20-1. 

6  pp.  351-2. 


2  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  281. 
4  pp.  304,  353,  427. 
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required.  Giono  himself  has  stated  his  ideal:  ‘II  faut  ecrire  droit, 
fort  et  le  plus  riche  possible;  aborder  le  sujet  de  face,  directement, 
sans  echappatoires.  Certains  tournent  autour  de  leur  sujet  tres 
longtemps;  ils  ecrivent  avec  des  entrechats;  il  faut  prendre  le  sujet 
de  face  et  s’y  engager  directement.  Apres,  tout  vient  surement, 
lentement  peut-etre,  mais  surement.’1  The  pity  is  that  Giono  does 
not  always  follow  this  aim.  If  not  exactly  with  entrechats,  his 
dialogue  often  proceeds  in  lumbering  inconsequentiality — a  sign, 
perhaps,  that  Giono  is  impatient  with  people,  and  more  at  home  in 
patiently  unravelling  the  intricate  riches  of  the  non-human  world. 
Besides,  in  this  period  of  his  career  his  anti-intellectual  ideology 
obliges  him  to  underplay  the  importance  of  speech,  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  in  favour  of  more  immediate,  physical  contact  which  melts 
the  differences  between  individuals. 

As  Giono  is  eristic  rather  than  given  to  dialectics,  his  art  is  essen¬ 
tially  rhetorical ;  even  when  questioning  it  states  rather  than  weighs 
up  opposites.  Rhetoric,  like  fiction  itself,  is  a  kind  of  lie,  in  that  it 
aims  less  at  informing  than  at  deforming  for  the  sake  of  the  one-sided 
argument.  In  Giono,  rhetoric  becomes  even  more  misleading 
because  of  his  love  of  language,  for  itself,  his  preference  for  the  tool 
over  the  material.  Linked  with  this  is  his  plethora  of  images,  which 
in  some  ways  reflects  a  refusal  to  think,  and  supports  his  essential 
conservatism,  since  an  excess  of  images  stalls  action,  and  despite 
efforts,  misses  the  dynamics  of  living.  In  this  century  of  false  utopias 
built  on  fallacious  images,  and  of  advertising,  Giono  might  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  numbing  effects  of  prolific  metaphors. 
Or,  possibly,  he  takes  advantage  of  this  phenomenon  to  intoxicate 
his  readers  into  submission,  totalitarian  poet  that  he  is.  All  the  same, 
unlike  Zola,  he  does  not  over-publicize  his  symbols,  creating  such 
unconquerable  monsters  that  no  amount  of  resistance  by  the  charac¬ 
ters  will  prevail  against  them,  and  thus  tending  to  minimize  the 
suspense.  Without  being  exactly  discreet,  Giono’s  symbolism 
manages  not  to  bludgeon  the  reader  into  acquiescence,  but  rather 
to  weight  the  balance  in  favour  of  his  theme  by  appealing  to  the 
reader’s  generosity  of  spirit. 

Rdiythms,  climaxes,  then,  have  a  large  part  to  play  in  his  project. 
He  often  interlocks  separate  images  in  order  to  induce  a  new  vision, 
as  in  ‘Le  soleil  ruisselait  dans  tout  ce  tuyautage  de  nuages  comme 
l’eau  souterraine  dans  les  galeries  qui  courent  de  caverne  en  caveme. 
Le  vent  en  meme  temps  que  la  lumiere  rugissait  dans  le  ciel  comme 

1  Quoted  in  Michelfelder,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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dans  un  orgue.’1  where  the  fusing  of  disparate  elements,  wind  and 
light,  however  fine  as  an  image,  simply  betrays  the  natural  beauty 
of  this  scene  by  a  misguided  urge  to  reshape  it.  He  can  be  more 
bewitching  when  he  is  frankly  and  subjectively  impressionistic  as  in 
this  chain-reaction  of  images :  ‘Le  rossignol  secoua  sa  mangeoire  de 
fer  et  il  chanta  [...]  C’etait  comme  de  petites  lunes  rouges,  etince- 
lantes,  et  au  milieu  un  grand  soleil  triste  avec  des  rayons  en  couteaux 
blancs  et  qui  toumait  a  toute  vitesse  en  fauchant  la  nuit.’2  Perhaps 
the  difference  between  these  two  passages  is  that  in  the  first  Giono 
makes  out  that  the  recital  he  describes  is  actually  taking  place  in  the 
sky,  whereas  the  second  evidently  only  exists  in  the  head  as  an  inner 
concert.  The  danger  is  clearly  words  for  words’  sake,  as  each  image 
fires  off  new  ones  or  coils  round  another.  Sean  O’Faolain,  paying 
critical  homage  to  the  verbal  genius  of  Whitman,  O’Casey  and 
Faulkner,  might  have  added  Giono  to  his  list:  ‘It  is  always  provoking, 
when  a  writer  has  more  genius  than  talent  [.  . .]  When  they  are 
really  writing,  that  is,  speaking  out  of  their  natural  genius,  the  Holy 
Ghost  [substitute  Pan]  talks  through  their  mouths ;  when  the  divine 
current  is  not  working,  they  talk  through  their  hats.’3  Perhaps 
writers  like  Giono  cannot  avoid  a  sort  of  dross,  for,  like  Zola,  he 
works  in  volumes  rather  than  filigranes — his  relatively  impoverished 
syntax  indicates  this  fondness  for  description  by  the  gross,  and  the 
subtle  anfractuosities  of  a  Proust  are  alien  to  him. 

The  only  noticeable  feature  of  his  syntax  in  the  early  novels  is  the 
occasional  attempt  to  capture  the  needless  repetitions  or  careless 
stringing  together  of  ideas  or  impressions  in  the  speech  of  unanaly- 
tical  people,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  greater  vigour:  ‘De  partir, 
d’aller  vers  elle,  a  sa  rencontre,  me  mettre  entre  elle  et  le  Louis, 
pourri,  dame,  le  plein  vouloir  y  etait,  mais,  de  la  force,  ou  la  prendre.’4 
He  reaches  for  a  folk-epic,  quasi-biblical  tone,  not  without  its 
counterfeit  nuances,  but  often  cumulatively  exhilarating  in  its  use 
of  the  Flaubertian  ‘dynamic  and’:  ‘Et  9a  sera  un  cheval  avec  des 
ailes,  et  il  fera  des  enjambees  comme  d’ici  au  jas  de  l’erable,  et  il 
galopera  a  dix  metres  au-dessus  de  la  terre  et  on  ne  pourra  jamais 
plus  l’atteler  ni  lui,  ni  ses  fils,  ni  les  fils  de  ses  fils.’5 

He  has  several  times  regretted  that  literature  cannot  convey,  like 
music  a  symphonic  mass  of  emotions:  ‘Il  ne  m’est  pas  possible  (je 
le  regrette)  de  m’exprimer  comme  s’exprime  le  musicien  qui  fait 


1  Que  Ma  Joie  Demetire,  pp.  367-8. 
3  The  Vanishing  Hero,  p.  101. 

5  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  52. 


iJean  le  Bleu,  p.  66. 

4  Un  de  Baumugnes,  p.  40. 
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trotter  a  la  fois  tous  les  instruments.  On  les  entend  tous;  on  est 
impressionne  par  l’ensemble,  [...]  et  le  total  fait  un  grand  drame  [...] 
Mais  avec  l’ecriture  on  n’a  pas  un  instrument  bien  docile  [...]  Nous 
sommes  obliges  de  raconter  a  la  queue  leu  leu  [...]  Je  n’ai  que  des 
mots  qu’on  lit  les  uns  apres  les  autres  (et  on  en  saute).’1  Here, 
perhaps,  is  another  cause  of  Giono’s  impatience,  his  readiness  to  use 
the  shorthand  of  images  in  the  hope  they  will  reverberate  in  widen¬ 
ing  circles  and  interlink  with  each  other  to  form  a  consistent  pattern. 
But,  even  if  fugues  are  difficult  to  manage  in  words,  some  kind  of 
rhythm  can  be  achieved,  especially  a  rhythm  reproducing  muscular 
effort,  as  in  this  description  of  the  skipping  flight  of  a  plump  par¬ 
tridge:  ‘Un  perdreau  s’eveilla,  vola  d’un  vol  court.  Il  retomba  dans 
l’herbe,  s’endormit,  retrouva  sa  peur,  s’envola,  retomba,  s’endormit, 
et  il  resta  enfin  dans  l’herbe,  frissonnant  mais  alourdi  de  nuit.’2 

Jean  Grenier  has  said :  ‘Bien  des  pages  de  Giono  sont  plutot  faites 
pour  etre  entendues  que  pour  etre  lues.’3  Giono’s  trial-readings  of 
his  early  novels  to  his  friends,  the  skilful  yams  he  introduces  even 
into  everyday  conversation,  suggest  that  he  values  oral  literature  and 
its  devices.  He  makes  an  impressive,  if  eclectic,  use  of  the  musical 
possibilities  of  language,  avoiding  the  danger  of  soporific  writing. 
Gide’s  comment  on  Que  Ada  Joie  Demeure  was  ‘Plus  de  reserves  pour 
le  style,  composition  musicale,  avec  ralentissements  et  largos’.4  The 
one  complaint  would  be  that  in  the  excessive  amount  of  goodness 
revealed  in  his  heroes  there  is  too  much  harmony  and  insufficient 
discord. 

This  harmony  results  from  the  refusal  of  a  lofty,  god’s-eye  view 
of  his  characters.  Labels  can  be  attached  to  flower-stems  but  not  the 
sap  running  within  them.  And  it  is  this  flux  of  life  that  Giono 
involved  himself  with,  so  that  he  adopts  no  exterior  standpoint  in 
this  pre-war  world.  He  chooses,  rather,  to  identify  himself  succes¬ 
sively  with  each  character,  or  occasionally  to  take  on  the  role  of 
demiurge,  uniting  the  separate  characters  in  the  same  frenzy.  He 
goes  along  with  his  people,  sharing  their  excitements  and  depressions, 
reporting  from  the  inside  their  innermost  longings.  He  participates 
in  the  dionysiac  illusion  of  his  characters,  as  when  he  describes  a 
group  of  young  girls  sampling  wine:  ‘Elies  se  sentaient  toutes  jeunes 
avec  vraiment  un  corps  tout  reveille  sous  les  jupes  et  le  corsage,  [...] 
comme  si  c’etait  vraiment  le  corps  d’une  autre,  et  brusquement  elles 
sentaient  que  ce  corps  leur  appartenait,  etait  leur  maison,  leur  abri, 

1  Noe,  pp.  51—2.  2  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  126.  3  N.R.F.,  July  1st,  1939. 

4  Special  issue  of  N.R.F.,  devoted  to  Gide,  1951,  pp.  217-18. 
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leur  prison,  qu’elles  etaient  dedans  avec  le  vin  et  tout  le  bon  et  le 
mauvais,  l’ardent,  la  jeunesse,  ah  l’1  Giono’s  method  has  affinities 
with  the  ubiquitous  standpoint  adopted  by  Hamsun  in  Groiuth  of  the 
Soil,  where  so  often  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  who  is  thinking 
the  words  reported:  ‘Et  puis  Bobi  etait  parti  acheter  les  grosses 
graines  pour  ensemencer  le  coeur  a  nous  et  aux  autres.  Je  veux  dire 
aux  autres  du  plateau.  A  nous,  la.’2  This  could  be  either  Jourdan’s 
thoughts  embedded  in  the  narrative,  or  it  could  be  Giono  himself, 
carried  away  like  Ulysses  by  enthusiasm  for  his  dramatic  game, 
transferring  himself  wholly  to  their  world:  ‘Du  temps  que  j’ecrivais 
Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  etant  comme  perdu  dans  les  bois,  et  Ton 
m’appelait  de  partout,  j’entendais  a  peine;  etant  comme  Bobi  a  la 
poursuite  de  la  jument  blanche.’3  He  appears  to  fulfil  Flaubert’s 
dictum  that  the  author  must  transmigrate  into  his  characters.  But, 
if  they  are  merely  embodiments  of  his  wishes,  the  journey  is  too 
effortless  to  have  meaning.  On  the  one  hand,  Giono  projects  himself 
into  the  world  he  creates;  yet,  on  the  other,  this  act  is  a  game,  and 
so  any  participation  is  controlled.  So  we  have  the  paradox  of  a 
generous  mind  whose  work,  with  its  morbidly  cheerful  carnages 
and  real  landscapes  wiped  out  by  the  process  of  demesure,  reflects 
much  indifference  to  the  human  comedy.  Though  seemingly  taking 
part,  Giono  is,  in  fact,  at  a  safe  distance,  in  the  lasting  peace  of  his 
own  study.  His  adventures  are  of  the  imagination,  where  all  is 
possible:  ‘Je  me  suis  lance  en  avant  a  toute  vitesse  et  j’atteins  a  des 
vitesses  qui  ridiculisent  les  vitesses  du  vehicule  le  plus  genial;  des 
vitesses  qui  me  permettent  l’ubiquite.’1  He  prowls  through  Que  Ma 
Joie  Demeure,  like  his  favourite  Pan,  informing  indiscriminately  the 
life  of  man,  flora  or  fauna. 

It  is  by  his  language  that,  finally,  Giono  is  to  be  judged.  ‘L’imagi- 
nation  n’est  rien  autre  que  le  sujet  transports  dans  les  choses.  Les 
images  portent  alors  la  marque  du  sujet.  Et  cette  marque  est  si 
claire  que  fmalement  c’est  par  les  images  qu’on  peut  avoir  le  plus 
sur  diagnostic  des  temperaments.’5  Giono’s  game  is  invention,  and 
as  invention  is  largely  arbitrary,  it  is  how  he  invents  that  should  most 
concern  us.  Playing  the  amateur  psychologist,  we  might  make  too 
much  of  the  frequently  gastronomical  nature  of  Giono’s  imager)': 
the  skies  compared  to  almonds,  pomegranates  or  soup;  for  Giono’s 
eating  habits  are  almost  miserly.  Just  as  he  is  cautious  at  home  and 

1  Batailles  dans  la  Montague,  p.  241.  2  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  95. 

3  Les  Vraies  Richesses,  p.  127.  *  Noe',  p.  312. 

5  Bachelard:  La  Terre  et  les  Reveries  du  Repos,  p.  3. 
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generous  to  strangers,  so  his  art  inflates  his  personal  tastes  or  behav¬ 
iour.  A  conservative  who  eulogizes  anarchy,  a  sedentary  man 
forever  describing  action.  Art,  for  him,  is  clearly  a  compensation, 
an  expansion,  often  a  reversal,  of  his  actual  self.  In  one  respect, 
however,  his  style  reflects  his  temperament  straightforwardly:  his 
conservatism  entails  a  homogeneity  of  images,  and  the  creation  of 
a  self-sufficient  fictional  world.  Besides  having  aesthetic  impor¬ 
tance — the  desire  not  to  disrupt  the  unity  of  a  work  of  art — this 
metaphorical  autarky  also  hacks  up  Giono’s  aim  of  constructing  a 
private  domain  more  satisfying  than  the  repulsive  or  insipid  society 
he  rejects.  As  he  unashamedly  admits,  ‘Quoi  qu’on  fasse,  c’est 
toujours  le  portrait  de  l’artiste  par  lui-meme  qu’on  fait.  Cezanne, 
c’etait  une  pomme  de  Cezanne.’1 

Giono’s  throwaway  gags,  his  galejade — the  Southern  French 
counterpart  of  blarney — and  his  proneness  to  mystification,  all  serve 
as  a  salutary  reminder  to  the  would-be  psychologist  of  style  that  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  writer  will  ensure  that  his  individualism  in  its 
least  rational  form  will  be  represented  in  his  style.  We  have  Baude¬ 
laire’s  warning  about  ‘la  part  du  jongleur’ — ‘Apres  tout,  un  peu  de 
charlatanerie  est  toujours  permis  au  genie  et  meme  ne  lui  messied 
pas.’2  If  God  is  a  divine  humorist,  then  his  earthly  rival,  the  poet, 
can  also  display  his  felinity,  especially  as  his  initial  idealism  grows 
more  sceptical  in  tone. 

Giono  is  one  of  the  few  writers  to  indulge  in  a  grand  style  in  an 
age  when  epics,  if  written  at  all,  are  written  small.  He  would  agree 
with  Faulkner’s  opinion  that  excesses  are  more  valuable  than 
deficiencies,  and  an  attempt  at  expansiveness  more  laudable  than 
consciously  minor  art.  His  self-centredness  is  never  paralysingly 
solipsistic  as  in  the  constipated  cameos  of  the  New  Novelists.  The 
post-1918  spate  of  inbred  self-vivisection  in  Radiguet  or  Mauriac, 
the  aesthetic  meanderings  of  Proust  and  the  icy  intellectualism  of 
Valery,  and  the  subsequent  vogue  of  evasionary  pseudobucolics  in 
Chateaubriant  and  others,  gave  Giono  the  ideal  opportunity  of 
gaining  fame  by  proposing  synthesis  instead  of  analysis,  celebration 
in  place  of  complaint.  His  healthy  sensitivity  to  the  natural  world 
was  different  from  the  sensory  onanism  of  the  young  Barres  and 
Gide.  The  sickly  hothouse  atmosphere  of  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres, 
with  its  swooning  landscapes  and  hymning  of  a  tamed  nature  was, 
totally  alien  to  the  vivacious,  often  crude  world  of  Giono’s  novels. 
The  interaction  of  man  and  environment  is  a  constant  theme  in  any 

1  Noe,  pp.  55-6.  2  La  Genesc  d’uit  Poeme. 
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literature  devoted  to  peasants,  and,  on  this  score,  Giono’s  outlook 
has  some  points  of  contact  with  the  work  of  the  Swiss  Ramuz,  the 
Pole  St.  Reymont,  the  Norwegian  Hamsun.  Yet  the  wealth  of  his 
imagery  completely  distinguishes  him  both  from  these  writers  and 
from  his  compatriots,  Bosco  and  Chamson.  All  of  these  country 
writers  place  varying  degrees  of  value  on  fidelity  to  a  real  region 
and  recognizable  people. 

He  has  given  the  lie  to  Lamartine’s  pious  remark:  ‘La  poesie  n’a 
jamais  su  exprimer  le  bonheur  comme  elle  exprime  la  douleur,  sans 
doute  parce  que  le  bonheur  est  un  secret  que  Dieu  a  reserve  au  del.’1 
The  language  of  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure  is  beautifully  allied  to  the 
theme  of  hope,  the  discovery  of  joy — and  also  to  the  tenuousness  of 
any  communal  venture.  Despite  their  efforts,  the  plateau  people 
are  pathetically  vulnerable  to  the  moods  of  the  changing  seasons, 
the  troubling  voice  of  the  stag,  and  their  own  innate  apartist  ten¬ 
dencies.  In  a  sense,  this  novel  is  concerned  with  the  gorgeous  futility 
of  words,  their  inability  to  express  the  deepest  urges  of  man:  ‘Des 
qu’ils  ne  parlent  plus  avec  leurs  mots,  on  dirait  qu’ils  comprennent’ 

.  . .  ‘Comment  voulez-vous  qu’on  puisse  parler  [...]  Il  faudrait 
chanter  [...]  Ou  bien,  des  gestes.’2  So  that,  in  the  end,  Giono  seems 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  genuine  communication,  just  as  he  has 
always  doubted  the  viability  of  human  communities.  Hence  the 
stress  on  solitary  joys.  As  long  as  he  concentrates  on  the  happiness 
found  and  maintained  by  his  lone  wolves,  he  can  be  convincing. 
Yet  the  fragility  remains,  for  it  is  a  world  built  exclusively  on 
images,  on  words. 

What  the  individual  reader  can  swallow  remains  the  deciding 
factor,  for  Giono’s  world  can  be  held  to  resemble  the  world  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  as  described  by  Auerbach:  ‘Delight  in  physical 
existence  is  everything  to  them,  and  their  highest  aim  is  to  make 
that  delight  perceptible  to  us.  Their  savoury  present  [...].  Thus 
they  bewitch  us  and  ingratiate  themselves  to  us  until  we  live  with 
them  in  the  reality  of  their  lives;  so  long  as  we  are  reading  or  hearing 
the  poems,  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  know  that  all  this  is  only 
legend,  ‘make-believe’.  The  oft-repeated  reproach  that  Homer  is  a 
liar  takes  nothing  from  his  effectiveness,  he  does  not  need  to  base 
his  story  on  historical  reality,  his  reality  is  powerful  enough  in 
itself;  it  ensnares  us,  weaving  its  web  around  us,  and  that  suffices 
him.  And  this  ‘real’  world,  into  which  we  are  lured,  exists  for 


1  Nouvelles  Meditations,  XXIV  (Commentaire). 

2  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure,  p.  167  and  p.  186. 
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itself,  contains  nothing  but  itself.’1  Art  is  contrast,  as  much  as 
reproduction  or  interpretation  of  life.  With  Giono  it  is  a  matter  of 
learning  to  swallow  the  lie  whole,  and  disagreeing  with  the  flaws  in 
it  later.  As  Nietzsche  said,  ‘One  skill  is  needed  [. . .] :  the  skill  to 
ruminate,  which  cows  possess  but  modern  man  lacks.  This  is  why 
my  writings  will,  for  some  time  yet,  remain  difficult  to  digest.’2 


1  Mimesis,  p.  13. 

2  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,  p.  157. 
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‘To  forge  a  picture  that  will  pass  for  true, 

Do  conscientiously  what  liars  do — 

Bom  bars,  not  the  lesser  sort  that  raid 
The  mouths  of  others  for  their  stock-in-trade : 

Assemble,  first,  all  casual  bits  and  scraps 
That  may  shake  down  into  a  world  perhaps ; 

People  this  world,  by  chance  created  so, 

With  random  persons  whom  you  do  not  know — 

The  teashop  sort,  or  travellers  on  a  train 
Seen  once,  guessed  idly  at,  not  seen  again; 

Let  the  erratic  course  they  steer  surprise 
Their  own  and  your  own  and  your  readers’  eyes ; 

Sigh  then,  or  frown,  but  leave  (as  in  despair) 

Motive  and  end  and  moral  in  the  air ; 

Nice  contradiction  between  fact  and  fact 
Will  make  the  whole  read  human  and  exact.’ 

Robert  Graves  :  The  Devil’s  Advice  to  Storytellers. 


M 

GIONO  was  condemned  as  being  radically  Left  before  the  war, 
and  extreme  Right  after.  It  is  hardly  surprising  if  Giono  regards 
the  1939-45  period  of  his  life  as  a  concatenation  of  absurdities 
perpetrated  by  and  on  him.  In  Noe,  casually  mentioning  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  he  simply  tells  how  being  deprived  of  reading-matter 
(pulp  to  touch  and  print  to  run  the  eyes  over  rather  than  specific 
books)  torments  an  insatiable  reader  like  himself.  He  gives  no 
reason  for  having  been  locked  up,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  any  justification  for  it  from  the  conflicting  reports. 
Some  maintain  that  he  was  arrested  for  ripping  down  mobilization 
posters  and  for  resisting  conscription;  others  that  he  presented 
himself  at  Digne,  the  call-up  centre.  More  likely  than  not,  his 
arrest  sprang  from  the  vindictive  nervousness  of  the  civil  authorities, 
hardly  well-disposed  to  such  an  eloquent  unpatriotism  as  his  when 
France  was  being  invaded.  He  spent  three  months  in  1939  at  the 
Fort  Saint-Nicholas,  which  overlooks  the  old  port  in  Marseilles. 
Petitions  and  much  industrious  appealing  by  Gide,  Paulhan  and 
others  obtained  his  release. 
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He  went  back  to  his  craft.  If  the  thesis  of  Triomphe  de  la  Vie, 
published  first  in  1941 — the  glorification  of  artisans,  the  plea  for  a 
less  hectic  life  spent  in  self-sufficiency  on  the  land — resembled  some 
aspects  of  Vichy  propaganda,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Giono 
had  stressed  them  in  his  work  for  several  years  before  the  war.  He 
can  therefore  scarcely  be  accused  of  opportunism,  though  certainly 
of  a  distasteful,  ‘I’m  all  right,  Jack’  arrogance.  Guehenno,  a  former 
friend  and  reluctantly  still  an  admirer  of  Giono’s  powerful  illusionist 
faculty,  reproached  him  for  pillaging  all  and  sundry — annexing  and 
vulgarizing  Montherlant’s  aristocratic  cynicism,  borrowing  Peguy’s 
fausse  bonhomie  minus  the  ardour,  imitating  the  swelling  rhythms  of 
Whitman,  and  exploiting  a  few  ideas  from  Bergson.1  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Giono  collaborated  with  the  Vichy  authorities,  except 
in  the  mild  form  of  a  contribution  to  Chateaubriand s  abjectly  pro- 
Nazi  periodical  La  Gerbe :  fragments  from  a  projected  novel  which 
contained  very  little  propaganda,  Deux  Chevaliers  de  I’Orage.  In 
December  1940  and  June  1941,  he  had  published  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Frangaise,  then  under  the  direction  of  Drieu  La  Rochelle, 
fragments  from  Histoire  des  Jason  and  from  L’Eau  Vive,  again  with 
no  incendiary  value.  Giono  makes  a  habit  of  such  unconcern  for 
where  his  work  appears.  A  pagan  and  anarchist  at  heart,  he  has  had 
material  printed  in  the  Catholic,  Right-wing  magazine  La  Table 
Ronde.  Presumably,  his  decisions  to  do  so  derive  from  a  mixture  of 
ingenuousness,  and  of  arrogance — the  conviction  that  he  can  be  his 
own  sweet  self  whatever  the  company  he  keeps.  As  a  result  of  such 
thoughtless  acts  of  publication  in  suspect  journals,  the  Resistance 
carried  out  a  phoney  reprisal,  planting  a  bomb  outside  his  house  in 
January  1943  which  injured  no-one  and  no  property,  and  was  self¬ 
consciously  half-hearted.  In  the  purge  of  1945,  several  writers  began 
to  hound  their  fellows,  and  Giono’s  books  were  banned  for  a  spell. 
This  was  the  time  of  comments  like  this:  ‘C’est  cette  litterature  de 
mediocrite  campagnarde  et  de  conservatisme  social  qui  a  inspire  le 
paternalisme  agricole  de  Petain.’2  Even  if  this  were  true,  Giono 
would  be  hardly  guilty  of  the  misuses  his  ideas  may  have  been  put 
to.  Besides,  his  loathing  of  any  form  of  dictatorship,  any  plan  to 
regiment  men’s  lives  for  them,  ensures  that  he  could  never  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  aims  of  Vichy.  What  is  less  known  is  that  he  un¬ 
obtrusively  sheltered  refugees,  including  Jews,  on  his  farm  near 

1  Journal  des  Atmees  Noires,  p.  195. 

2  Brochon:  De  Giono  d  Pe'tain,  Action,  January  5th,  1945. 
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Forcalquier.  He  was  placed  in  an  internment  camp,  on  the  very 
vaguest  of  accusations,  for  six  months  in  1945. 

The  effect  on  him  of  his  experiences  in  prison  can  only  be  guessed. 
His  ascetic  streak  might  relish  some  features  of  the  life  there,  though 
he  told  a  friend  that  it  was  anguishing  not  to  know  the  real  charge 
against  him,  and  that  he  had  spent  long  hours  counting  the  nails 
in  his  cell  door  to  keep  his  mind  from  numbing.  The  increasing 
bitterness  and  black  humour  in  his  tone  since  then  suggest  that  the 
two  imprisonments  hurt  him  more  than  he  cares  to  admit.  The 
confinement  of  his  body,  however,  left  his  imagination  free.  Pour 
Saltier  Melville,  an  almost  totally  fictional  account  of  Melville’s  stay 
in  England,  was  Giono’s  livre  de  prison.  Perverse,  like  all  his  work, 
it  dwells  little  on  distress  and  much  on  love  and  dignity ;  and  it  fills 
the  gap,  the  lack  of  emotional  excitement,  in  Melville’s  own  life,  by 
inventing  for  him  a  delectable  soulmate. 

It  is  a  book  which  bridges  the  merely  apparent  division  between 
the  mood  of  the  pre-war  and  the  postwar  works.  ‘Saluting’  Mel¬ 
ville,  Giono  explains  some  of  his  own  sentiments  of  the  time.  The 
thirties  engendered  meteoric  public  consciences  who  lived,  like 
Auden  and  Malraux,  to  pursue  other  goals.  Only  in  his  mid-forties, 
when  writing  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  Giono  was  already  settling 
comfortably  into  his  slippers:  ‘Somme  toute,  un  droit  qu’on  a 
coniine  tout  le  monde  de  vivre  paisiblement  en  mentant  un  peu  [...] 
d’abandonner  les  grandes  idees,  les  appetits  de  sacrifice  [...]  a  vivre 
avec  ce  grand  ego'isme  paisible  que  nous  apprennent  toutes  les  eglises 
et  tous  les  pouvoirs  etablis.’1  The  new  cynicism  is  a  mixture  of 
resignation  from  the  self-imposed  duty  of  speaking  out  against 
oppression,  and  late  development.  Since  the  war,  Giono  has  found 
and  exploited  more  subtle  ways  of  mocking  the  present  century 
than  the  clamourings  of  his  apocalyptic  stage.  The  movement  is 
from  the  primitive  to  the  sophisticated  (though  the  sophisticates  of 
his  postwar  world  are  still  childlike),  from  the  physical  to  the  mental, 
so  that  instead  of  seeking  a  physical  retreat  from  society,  his  new 
heroes  make  mental  reservations,  a  no-man’s-land  in  the  imagination 
where  they  can  take  refuge. 

His  lasting  preference  for  solitude  enabled  him  to  dissociate  him¬ 
self  from  the  tumult  at  a  time  when  most  men  were  drawing 
together  for  company  and  protection.  In  a  fragment  from  an  un¬ 
completed  novel,  Chute  de  Constantinople,  he  depicts  the  backwater 
existences  of  a  sardonic  clergyman  and  his  kinsman,  a  cynical 

1  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  p.  63. 
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marquis:  ‘Nous  voila  conserves  comme  de  vieux  beaux  arbres  [...] 
Aujourd’hui,  3  septembre  1939,  nous  sommes  seuls,  toi  et  moi,  a 
deambuler  paisiblement  sur  les  hauteurs  avec  nos  pauvres  petites 
arches  de  Noe  dont  personne  ne  veut.  Ils  se  sont  precipites  tete 
premiere  dans  le  deluge.’1  Their  complacency  is  repellent  but 
powerfully  felt;  and  the  title  of  a  previous  novel  reappears  with 
deliberate  sarcasm:  ‘Cette  fois,  je  n’ai  plus  pitie,  ce  n’est  pas  un  grand 
troupeau  de  malheureuses  betes,  ce  sont  les  convulsionnaires  de 
quatre  ou  cinq  diacres  Paris.’2 

Giono’s  writings  in  the  early  forties  refer  increasingly  in  this  way 
to  earlier  history,  literature  or  myths,  as  he  withdraws  from  any 
commitment  to  the  contemporary  scene.  The  select  crew  fleeing 
from  modern  civilization  in  the  strange  allegory  Fragments  d’un 
Paradis  express  their  anxiety  in  terms  of  idyll  and  counter-idyll. 
The  Captain’s  log-book  clarifies  this  urge  to  escape  disintegration, 
or  attrition  through  boredom:  ‘Je  n’ai  plus  aucun  interet  a  vivre 
dans  les  conditions  de  vie  que  le  siecle  nous  donne  [...]  Je  parle  d’une 
pauvrete  d’ame,  et  d’une  pauvrete  de  spectacle.  Je  m’ennuie,  comme 
tout  le  monde  [...]  Le  spectacle  de  mes  concitoyens  me  donne 
simplement  cette  sensation  de  mepris  si  terrible  par  l’isolement  qu’elle 
procure  instantanement.’3  The  lack  of  divertissement  impoverishes 
men  and  compels  the  more  demanding  amongst  them  to  hunt  and, 
if  need  be,  to  invent  their  own  brand.  Even  the  euphoric  wish  at 
times  to  refresh  their  palate. 

Giono  now  skimps  the  land — at  least  in  comparison  with  his 
earlier  work.  In  fragments  of  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit  (published 
complete  in  1951,  but  started,  Giono  claims,  in  1934),  a  character 
gave  vent  to  grave  doubts  whether  men  could  have  any  real  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  environment :  ‘La  nature  est  un  grand  opera  dont  les 
decorations  font  un  effet  d’optique.’4  This  might,  of  course,  be  a 
mere  gambit  thrown  down  by  the  speaker,  were  it  not  for  Giono’s 
persistent  humanisation  of  nature — often  sketched  in  his  early  books 
but  full-blown  in  his  more  recent — if  you  cannot  understand  nature, 
play  with  it.  In  Triomphe  de  la  Vie,  Giono  said:  ‘Sur  la  ter  re,  j’ai  dit 
tout  ce  que  je  savais;  ce  qui  reste  a  exprimer  est  trop  difficile  pour 
moi.  Laissons-le  ou  c’est.’5  He  has  exhausted  his  old  seam;  from  now 


1  pp.  277-9  (in  L'Eau  Vive).  This  fragment  is  entitled  Promenade  de  la  Mort  et  Depart  de 
I’Oiseau  bague  le  4  septembre  1939. 

2  p.  295. 

3  p.  43.  This  book  was  written  in  1940,  but  not  published  until  1948. 

4  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit,  p.  79. 

6  p.  11.  Giono’s  itahcs. 
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on  he  exploits  a  more  open-cast  area  of  nature,  and  varies  the  old 
goodness  with  an  influx  of  cruelty,  as  in  the  savage  night-battle 
between  animals  in  Promenade  de  la  Mort  which  displays  a  more 
hardened  imagination  than  the  one  which  composed  the  noces  des 
chevaux  in  Qne  Ma  Joie  Demeure.  It  is  as  though  he  finally  realized 
that  if  men  are  immersed  in  a  superabundant  landscape  and  made 
of  excessive  kindness,  they  are  swamped  and  cease  to  be  individuals. 
Stand  a  man  against  the  sun,  and  for  a  moment  he  looks  vaster  with 
the  luminous  aura;  but  then  he  blurs  to  less  than  a  man.  Giono 
never  separates  his  people  from  their  habitat,  but  this  is  more  usually 
now  a  room,  a  town,  a  man-made  place — though  the  old  exquisite 
sensitivity  remains,  indulged  in  with  more  discrimination. 

His  two  ‘autobiographical’  books,  Jean  le  Bleu  and  Noe,  chart  the 
evolution.  In  the  one,  a  lad  drunk  with  the  rich  gifts  of  nature,  a 
prism,  an  Aeolian  harp;  in  the  other,  an  ageing  man  selecting  what 
to  salvage  along  with  himself.  Ulysses,  who  deceived  himself  as 
much  as  others,  is  superseded  in  his  affections  by  Machiavelli,  who 
unearthed  the  secrets  of  impregnability  and  loathed  to  be  duped. 
Now,  not  only  are  men  to  be  mistrusted  (and  this  makes  them 
fascinating  to  study),  but  the  physical  world  itself  is  seen  as  shot 
through  with  ambivalences  (which  give  it  is  spicy  flavour).  Melville- 
Giono  gazes  admiringly  at  the  ocean,  ‘cet  entrelacement  monstrueux 
de  ruses  et  de  charmes’.1 

Giono’s  universe  admits  of  no  accepted  religion,  no  sense  of  sin 
and  barely  any  power  for  evil,  but  only  illusion.  His  people  do  not 
suffer,  but  beget,  illusion.  He  has  closed  the  magic  circle  opened  by 
Naissance  de  I’Odyssee.  The  demons  deliberately  nourished  within 
characters  like  Therese  in  Les  Ames  Fortes,  or  the  malevolent  fate 
which  besets  the  family  in  Le  Moulin  de  Pologtie,  are  equally  Giono, 
acting  the  demiurge  who  creates  fictional  heroes  in  order  to  thrust 
them  into  situations  to  which  they  may  respond  with  the  maximum 
romantic  violence.  He  frequently  deflates  his  own  previous  gravity : 
‘Ce  que  mon  pays  me  donne,  ce  n’est  pas  la  sagesse,  certes  non;  rien 
n’est  moins  sage!  C’est  la  faculte  de  jouissance  romantique.’2  By 
his  own  playfully  sceptical  attitude  he  warns  his  readers  not  to  be 
taken  in:  ‘C’est  quand  on  prend  les  hommes  aux  serieux  que  les 
betises  commencent’3 .  .  .  ‘Rien  n’est  vrai.  Meme  pas  moi;  ni  les 
miens;  ni  mes  amis.  Tout  est  faux.  Maintenant,  allons-y.’4  These 

1  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  p.  36.  2  Noe',  p.  313.  3  Provence  (1957),  p.  179. 

4  Noe,  p.  9.  A  ‘formule  d’exorcisme  modeme’,  and  probably,  like  the  disclaimers  of  Defoe 
or  Diderot,  a  kind  of  eyewash,  a  preparation  for  a  less  conventional  ‘truth’. 
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are  sallies  designed  to  jolt.  But  one  such  as  ‘Tout  se  rejoint.  C’est 
que  tout  est  vrai,  c’est  que  c’est  la  meme  chose’1  reintroduces  the 
familiar  serpent  in  yet  another  guise,  suggesting  that,  as  all  parts  of 
the  physical  world  interconnect  to  make  up  the  totality  of  Nature, 
so  perhaps  do  all  the  constituents  of  human  behaviour;  and  in 
consequence  all  are  equally  valid  for  inspection.  By  extension,  men 
are  capable  of  all  things,  as  ready  for  surprising  metamorphoses  as 
Nature  itself. 

We  read  with  the  salt  to  hand.  Perhaps  the  most  apt  comment  on 
such  a  brilliantly  capricious  book  as  Voyage  en  Italie  would  be  the 
Italian  saying  ‘Se  non  e  vero,  e  bene  trovato’.  Inventive  as  always, 
here  he  concocts  for  the  Italians  an  idealized  ethos,  accompanied  by 
winks  to  Stendhal.  He  is  not  deluding  himself.  He  is  knowingly 
playing  and  providing  a  spectacle  for  his  own  demanding  tastes,  a 
diversion  for  his  curiosity. 

In  his  conversation,  the  word  metier  recurs  time  and  again.  He  has 
drained  the  attractions  of  prophecy.  Research  into  new  techniques 
and  the  succulent  resources  of  language  nowadays  absorbs  his  atten¬ 
tion.  His  metier  provides  his  most  constant  divertissement.  Through¬ 
out  his  life,  Giono  has  enjoyed  the  time  to  read  voraciously:  novels, 
poetry,  theatre,  history,  mythology,  maxims  and  memoirs.  The 
great  classics  still  provide  company  and  food  for  meditation,  but 
what  increasingly  stimulates  him  is  the  fringe  of  literature,  written 
by  men  of  action :  letters,  chronicles,  catalogues.  Like  many  ageing 
men,  he  seems  now  to  prefer  history  and  biography  to  fiction.  Yet 
this  development  does  not  entail  a  greater  interest  in  the  real  ‘world’, 
for  what  he  prizes  most  are  literary  oddities.  Bestiaire  is  a  priceless 
collection  of  such  titbits  (e.g.  the  arrest  of  a  fanx-motinayeur  during 
the  French  Revolution,  named  Andre  Gide,  or,  despite  his  interest 
in  natural  history,  an  excursion  into  hippogriff  country).2  In  Voyage 
en  Italie,  he  tells  of  his  friend  Pardi’s  devotion  to  a  minutely-detailed 
report  of  the  Italian  Revolution  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Venice 
and  Romagna,  with  no  deductions  made  from  recorded  facts: 
‘Stendhal  eut  aime  a  la  folie  cette  enumeration  seche,  ce  catalogue 
complet  des  passions  humaines.’3  Each  display  of  a  find  elicits  the 
same  reaction — ‘On  se  perd  en  conjectures’.  The  words  he  uses  are 
those  of  the  connoisseur:  catalogues,  theorems,  exquisite.  The 
glutton  has  given  way  to  the  epicure.  The  pattern  of  his  existence 
he  laid  down  long  ago;  it  is  the  details,  the  redecoration,  that  now 

1  Quoted  in  Arland,  Le  Chant  da  Monde,  N.R.F.,  September  1st,  1953,  p.  505. 

2  Bestiaire,  N.R.F.  February  1st,  1958.  3  pp.  179-80. 
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occupy  his  energies.  As  so  often,  the  inspiration  comes  from,  his 
father:  ‘Mon  pere  avait  compose  avec  mon  grand-pere  un  enorme 
roman  parle  allonge  chaque  soir  d’episodes  pleins  de  details  roma- 
nesques.’1  Similarly,  none  of  Giono’s  postwar  novels  truly  ends; 
each  is  designed  to  permit  sequels  or  reworking  of  the  same  plot 
from  different  viewpoints.  This  flexibility,  this  emphasis  on  oral 
narration,  and  the  often  incredible  events  described,  make  his  recent 
work  a  type  of  modern  Arabian  Nights.  Moreover,  its  main  concern 
lies  in  entertaining  and  in  fending  off  the  author’s  admitted  and  the 
reader’s  putative  boredom. 

In  Noe,  a  mixture  of  a  refuse-dump  and  a  seed-bed,  Giono  ponders 
on  the  virtualities  of  his  creations:  he  is  speculating  in  fiction.  The 
urge  to  cavort  is  plain — ‘Monsieur  V.  a  tue  Dorothee  sur  le  fauteuil 
ou  je  fais  asseoir  mes  visiteurs’2 — as  he  explains  how  he  superimposes 
his  invented  scenes  on  the  real  world.  Like  Unamuno  in  Niebla, 
Pirandello,  Mauriac  in  Le  Romancier  et  ses  Personnages,  he  romps  with 
his  characters.  But  the  game  is  a  decoy,  for  if  it  had  some  truth  it 
would  imply  that  they  were  all  but  autonomous,  whereas  they  are 
merely  extensions  of  his  own  fancy.  He  feigns  to  encounter  them 
ready-made.  Adelina  White  is  not  ‘begotten’;  he  ‘makes  her 
acquaintance’;  she  is  dressed  in  tartan,  wearing  a  felt  hat  with  a 
falcon’s  feather,  and  coughing  discreetly  to  make  him  aware  of  her 
presence.  Such  sport  is  a  writer’s  privilege,  and  intensely  private. 
But  he  makes  other  assertions  of  greater  interest  to  outsiders — that 
novels  are  normally  too  eclectic,  that  they  dwell  only  on  the  excep¬ 
tional,  whereas  petty  items  can  be  invested  with  equal  drama:  ‘J’ai 
fair  de  faire  l’apologie  de  la  pietaille  en  tous  genres  :  c’est  que  nous 
ne  sommes  jamais  ni  genies  ni  rois  [...]  Nous  ne  parlons  jamais  en 
phrases  lapidaires;  nous  ne  murmurons  qu’un  brouillamini  de 
considerations  personnelles  entremelees  de  jurons;  mais,  a  mon  avis, 
nous  en  disons  plus  que  les  “la  Garde  meurt”.’3  His  objective  here 
is  rather  convoluted.  In  fact,  his  recent  characters  do  speak  in 
epigrams  and  are  presented  as  regal  souls,  whatever  their  social 
background.  But  their  exceptional  behaviour  is  devoted  to  extreme¬ 
ly  self-centred  ends.  And  so  the  above  passage,  while  disparaging 
national  epic,  leaves  room  for  the  creation  of  private  epic,  in  which 
matters  of  small  concern  to  the  majority  are  revered  by  Giono’s 
minority. 

In  Noe  he  gives  much  space  to  his  unrealizable  ambition:  ‘II  y 
aurait  le  projet  (valable)  de  decrire  par  le  menu  (comme  le  catalogue 

1  Ibid.,  p.  20.  2  Noe,  p.  18.  3  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  176. 
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des  vaisseaux  et  des  ombres  de  Hades)  absolument  tons  les  gestes 
faits  par  tons  les  habitants  d’un  meme  village  pendant  les  dix-mille 
heures  de  cinq  cent  jours.’1  This  harks  back  to  Provence  (1935)  and 
the  notion  of  Texercice  quotidien  de  la  vie  qui  est  la  veritable 
histoire’.  Such  a  dream  lies  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Valery’s  anti- 
anecdotal  ideal.  Despite  seeming  resemblances  to  the  obsession  with 
minutely  observed  yet  unclarified  behaviour  in  Robbe-Grillet  or 
Sarraute,  the  listed  gestures  made  by  Giono’s  villagers  would  be  used 
to  induce,  not  a  sense  of  indecipherable  automatism,  as  when  some¬ 
one  is  watched  gesticulating  noiselessly  behind  a  pane  of  glass,  but 
rather  the  sensation  of  being  immersed  in  the  vital  centre  of  common 
living,  puzzling  in  its  surfeit  of  activity,  yet  less  disturbing  than 
fascinating.  Giono’s  ambition  smacks  more  of  the  extremeness,  the 
taste  for  gigantism  associated  with  Rabelais;  he  confesses  that  ‘il  est 
indispensable  de  dissimuler  comme  une  maladie  secrete  l’infernal 
besoin  de  croire  [...]  Il  y  a  naturellement  cent  remedes  modernes; 
mais  je  me  sers  d’une  pharmacopee  moyen-ageuse.  Elle  a  l’avantage 
de  ne  pas  me  guerir  tout  a  fait.  Il  y  a  tant  d’occasions  ou  il  est  bon 
de  retrouver  des  reves  absurdes’.2  The  new  cynicism  merely  camou¬ 
flages  the  old  naivete.  His  exuberance,  his  pictorial  gifts,  his  love 
of  savoury  language  and  his  encyclopaedic  reading  all  suggest  that 
he  has  strayed  into  this  century  as  much  from  the  late  Middle  Ages 
as  from  classical  antiquity.  Both  epochs,  for  him,  swill  over  with 
that  demesure  which  he  either  misses  in  the  contemporary  world  or 
finds  put  to  the  wrong  uses. 

His  project  would  be  literal  realism  with  a  vengeance,  and  perhaps 
the  last  resort  of  a  fabulous  imagination  jaded  by  concentration  in 
the  past  on  issues  only  ephemerally  close  to  his  heart.  As  the  novel 
is  an  experimental,  broad-minded  form  whose  action  can  develop 
backwards,  sideways,  and  include  the  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
Giono  would  aim,  in  his  unwritable  one,  at  presenting  life  in  its  mass 
of  moments.  Yet,  in  his  hands,  such  a  catalogue  could  not  be  grey 
and  shapeless,  for  the  idea  of  the  joys  inherent  in  everyday  acts  and 
the  wonder  itself  of  being  alive  and  receptive  (what  Baudelaire 
called  le  fantastique  reel  de  la  vie)  has  been  a  constant  in  his  work.  His 
premiss  is  indisputable:  ‘On  voit  toujours  Bayard  mourir  au  pied 
d’un  arbre  [...]  Avant  d’y  arriver,  il  a  vecu,  et,  pour  M.  Bayard, 
vivre  etait  le  plus  important  de  tout  [...]  puisque  c’est  la  seule  fa<;on 
qu’il  avait  de  devenir  Bayard  et  de  finalement  l’etre.’3  But  Giono  is 

1  p.  33.  Cf.  ‘a  day  in  the  life  of  the  human  race’  in  Le  Poids  du  Ciel. 

2  Noe',  p.  140.  3  Voyage  en  Ilalie,  p.  258. 
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less  interested  in  plugging  this  truism  than  in  inverting  it.  Just  as 
Bayard  was  also  an  ordinary  citizen,  so  an  ordinary  man  can  become, 
either  in  his  imagination  or  over  a  much  reduced  empire,  a  Charle¬ 
magne.  And  so,  while  Giono’s  monstrous  projected  novel  is  no 
more  realizable  than  a  Utopia,  and,  like  Giono’s  ideal  republics, 
exists  only  in  fragmentary  form  dispersed  through  various  books, 
its  spirit  dominates  his  post-war  work,  which  merely  extends  the 
lesson  of  the  earlier  novels:  no  longer  that  private  joy  is  possible 
only  in  close  contact  with  nature,  but,  widening  out,  that  it  is 
possible  for  whoever  controls  his  own  fate  in  his  daily  dealings  with 
society.  In  this  sense,  history  (the  existing  societies  and  organizations 
of  men)  has  been  added  to  his  previously  timeless  world,  though  the 
stress  is  still  on  the  individual’s  capacity  for  escaping  these  if  they 
seek  to  hamstring  or  repress  him  in  any  way.  His  peasants  hardly 
needed  a  consciousness  of  opposing  their  fellow-men,  outdoing  or 
outwitting  them.  The  new  heroes,  whom  Giono  has  chosen  to 
situate  in  society,  need  to  measure  themselves  against  it.  They  have 
to  be  brave,  not  in  a  natural  vacuum,  but  brave  against  convention, 
laws,  their  fellows  and,  above  all,  banality. 

And  so  the  recent  obsession  with  the  practical  details  composing 
normal  life  does  not  cancel  out  Giono’s  idealizing  tendencies. 
Machiavelli  is  a  hero,  otherwise  Giono  would  not  trouble  to  artfully 
reconstruct,  detective-wise,  his  daily  walk  in  his  native  town — where 
he  ate,  had  his  shoes  mended,  whom  he  saluted — the  better  to 
understand  his  thought.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Giono  does  not 
so  much  serve  as  expropriate  his  idols,  for  he  garbles  the  facts  of 
Machiavelli’s  life  in  his  preface  to  his  letters,  it  is  clear  in  other  ways 
that  this  emphasis  on  history  par  le  menu  has  other  objectives  than 
mere  accuracy.  In  his  Le  Desastre  de  Pavie  Giono  adopts  a  wise¬ 
cracking  tone  not  unlike  his  disrespectful  admiration  for  Homer,  to 
the  end  of  providing  a  kind  of  backstairs  or  kitchen  view  of  historical 
events  and  personages.  As  much  as  in  Le  Poids  du  del,  he  is  still 
cutting  the  great  men  of  history  down  to  size,  and  interpreting  past 
happenings  by  studying  individual  temperaments  rather  than  more 
grandiose  economic  or  political  considerations.  The  aim  is  twofold. 
First,  to  maintain  that  such  a  view  of  history  works  when  you  treat 
events  before  this  century,  which  has  mechanized  warfare  and  made 
government  abstract.  Second,  that  the  private  lives  of  princes  and 
statesmen  matter  more  than  their  feats  in  battle,  because  the  former 
dictate  the  latter,  which  are  rarely  as  satisfying  to  mull  over,  since 
fighting  is  more  chaotic,  nihilistic,  inimical  to  individualism,  than 
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thinking  about  war  and  assuming  attitudes  to  it,  or  using  it  to  appease 
other  demands  of  the  personality  than  crude  blood-thirstiness  or 
love  of  material  gain.  Giono  makes  Charles  V  into  a  moderne  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  money,  and  Francois  I  a  man  of  his  time,  still 
governed  by  notions  of  chivalry — so  that  the  whole  campaign  and 
final  deciding  battle  are  given  the  appearance  of  medieval  versus 
.  contemporary.  Charles  V  is  a  bourgeois  operating  via  agents,  whereas 
Francois  never  strays  from  the  thick  of  any  adventure.  It  is  not  that 
Charles  is  without  charm  for  Giono,  for  his  petite  calculs  amuse  him 
as  much  as  the  grands  desseins  of  others.  And  despite  constructing  an 
aristocratic-bourgeois  antithesis,  Giono  is  not  really  taking  sides, 
since  the  whole  battle,  its  preparation  and  consequences,  are  a 
spectacle  for  his  diversion,  just  as  he  conceives  them  to  alleviate  the 
boredom  of  these  regal  sixteenth-century  souls.  Altogether,  this 
so-called  historical  study  is  another  novel,  in  that  Giono  has  evoked 
a  world,  an  ethos,  on  his  own  terms.  Although  he  analyses  the 
qualifications  and  shortcomings  of  various  reports  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  himself  paced  the  battlefield  in  all  directions  in  order  to 
correct  reports,  his  aim  is  not  exactitude,  and  far  less  objectivity. 
‘L’histoire  n’a  de  sens  qu’apres  coup  et  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  lui  en 
donner  un;  mais  cette  volonte  n’est  que  frivolite  d’une  autre  sorte.’1 
This  book  is  governed  by  a  theme:  the  celebration  of  an  age  when 
diversion  did  not  yet  depend  on  television  and  the  cinema,  but  on 
the  outburst  of  passions. 

His  ideal  novel  would  also  have  themes,  subsumed  under  the 
general  idea  of  Noces.  He  would  record  the  part  infernal,  part 
exhilarating  marriage  of  generosity  and  egocentricity :  ‘C’est  mi 
melange  de  bien  et  de  mal  comme  il  s’en  fait  dans  les  ventres  des 
animaux  et  des  hommes  et  des  femmes.’2  This  is  not  Melville’s 
complex  and  anguished  notion  of  the  ‘incestuous  nature  of  good  and 
evil’,  but  Giono’s  bluff  attempt  to  balance  the  over-kindly  picture 
of  man  in  his  pre-war  books.  He  would  describe  in  vast  detail  a 
rich  peasant  wedding  in  order  to  lay  down  a  solid  and  vulgar  ground 
of  verisimilitude  for  his  theme — after  which,  truly,  anything  might 
happen. 

‘Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  noces  particulieres  [...]  Ce  sont  les  Noces  [...] 
Il  ne  s’agit  que  de  drames  generaux,  ordinaires,  invisibles,  naturels. 
On  choisit  le  moment  des  Noces  parce  que  ce  moment  est  unique  : 
unite  de  temps,  de  lieu,  paroxysme  grec;  tout  y  est  complexe  et 
rapide  :  c’est  une  explosion  sans  fumee  [...]  Le  pathetique  vient  de 

1  Le  De'sastre  de  Pavie,  p.  61.  2  Noe,  p.  356. 
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ce  que  l’explosion  brusquement  eclaire  :  profondeurs  tenebreuses, 
echelles  de  Jacob  de  l’ombre.’1  In  fact,  this  account  is  a  picture  of 
his  present  fictional  world,  of  which  the  novels  so  far  published  form 
some  of  the  components.  Giono  is  forecasting  his  progress  again, 
a  sign  of  serenity  and  of  an  achieved  balance  which  clearly  diminish 
the  dynamism  of  his  output.  Whether  they  will  fall  into  an  eventual 
pattern  in  any  other  than  a  vague  sense  remains  doubtful.  The 
fervour  of  the  game  sweeps  along  the  author  and,  lagging  behind, 
the  reader,  without  much  concern  for  an  overall  design.  Perhaps  the 
truth  is  that,  as  with  his  political  interventions,  Giono  likes  to  start  off 
on  a  quest,  but  lacks  interest  in  its  goal  or  in  consequences.  Initial 
impulse  is  everything,  and  actual  possession  immaterial.  He  cocks 
a  snook  at  Pascal,  as  he  pursues  his  own  unrepentant  divertissement. 

He  propounds  his  role  in  characteristically  burlesque  fashion.  One 
of  his  immanent  creations  he  deems  ‘assez  costaud  pour  me  flanquer 
dans  mon  fauteuil,  devant  ma  table,  pour  que  je  sois  son  historio- 
graphe’.2  And,  more  seriously,  in  his  notes  on  the  Dominici  case, 
he  claims:  ‘Je  ne  deduis  pas  qu’il  est  innocent  :  je  deduis  qu’il  est 
sensible.  Je  ne  fais  pas  son  proces  :  je  fais  une  etude  de  caractere.’3 
His  presence  at  the  trial,  though  invited  by  the  authorities,  was  fishy ; 
he  was  snooping,  and  exploiting  a  condemned  man  as  literary 
material.  Though  pointing  out  that  prisoner  and  prosecution  spoke, 
literally,  different  languages,  Giono  refused  to  pass  any  judgment 
on  the  court’s  decision,  and,  in  fact,  during  much  of  his  report, 
spends  most  effort  on  justifying  his  own  fictions  and  praising  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Basalpine  peasant.  The 
aesthete  Gide  had  more  compassion  for  the  wretches  he  saw  tried 
when  on  jury  service. 

Giono  presents  his  mission  as  if  it  were  merely  to  chronicle  lives, 
however  bizarre,  without  moralizing  conclusions.  His  interest  in 
Montluc,  Froissart,  Cortes,  Stendhal  and  Merimee,  and  the  reporters 
of  the  Risorgimento,  indicates  a  fondness  for  the  annalist’s  stance. 
Yet  Giono  is  so  inordinately  subjective,  so  ready  to  engage  himself 
in  the  game  of  high  stakes  played  by  his  heroes,  that  objectivity  in 
narration  is,  as  in  Stendhal,  not  to  be  expected.  Besides,  in  acting 
the  demiurge,  Gioni  is  controlling  the  whole  spectacle. 

What  makes  up  this  spectacle  is  perhaps  less  important  than  its 
make-up,  as  Giono,  the  stage-manager,  is  more  concerned  with  the 
grease  paint,  the  decor,  the  lighting  effects,  the  timing  of  entrances 
and  exits,  than  with  the  script:  he  has  switched  his  interest  to  the 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  352-3.  2  Ibid.,  p.  94.  3  Notes  sur  l’Aj)aire  Dominici,  pp.  144—5. 
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swift  surface-play  and  interplay  of  protagonists  rather  than  concen¬ 
trate  weightily  as  before  on  subconscious  depths,  or  cosmic  relation¬ 
ships.  In  short,  action  takes  over  from  rumination,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  meditation,  but  wedding  it  to  movement  rather  than 
repose. 

‘Il  y  avait  un  bijou  de  ma  grand’mere  qui  avait  la  forme  d’un 
oiseau  [...]  C’etait  en  realite  de  simples  plaques  de  metal  [...]  Il 
fallait  tout  inventer  pour  y  voir  l’oiseau,  mais  alors  on  le  voyait 
beaucoup  plus  beau  que  tous  les  oiseaux  veritables,  que  tous  les 
oiseaux  imites.’1  An  awed  child  narrates  this  yarn,  but  even  Giono’s 
mature  people  enjoy  the  privilege  of ‘le  mariage  des  enfants  et  de  la 
magie’.2  Such  a  conception  is  clearly  anti-realistic,  without  being 
decadent,  since  neither  the  real  nor  the  artifact,  but  only  an  ideal 
version  existing  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  satisfy.  His  imaginative 
malcontents  convert  what  they  see  to  what  they  would  like  to  see. 
The  passion  they  feel  within  themselves  they  wish  to  spread  around 
all  they  contact:  ‘Melville  a  depuis  longtemps  vecu  en  ses  reves 
d’angoissants  periples.  Il  voudrait  que  la  realite  les  rejoigne;  il 
voudrait  surtout  que  la  realite  les  depasse.’3  His  postwar  heroes 
come  to  life  with  prepared  demands.  As  Giono’s  optimism  rules 
out  disappointment  of  desire,  when  facts  do  not  match  up  to 
expectations,  his  people  go  one,  or  more,  better  than  the  facts.  And 
so,  it  is  invention  (a  dynamic  process  of  addition  or  displacement) 
rather  than  imagination  (static  contemplation  with  the  intent  of 
penetrating  reality  to  its  true  core)  which  occupies  his  new  men. 
Melville  buys  a  second-hand  coat;  he  and  his  author  combine  to 
fill  in  the  hypothetical  personality  of  its  previous  owner  by  piecing 
together  the  clues  furnished  by  its  condition.  The  empty  cloth  takes 
on  existence.  Melville  feels  his  eyes  smarting  with  the  tang  of  salt 
and  his  ears  are  lulled  by  the  rhythmic  groaning  of  ship’s  timbers. 
But  these  sensations  refer  to  Melville’s  own  experience.  Landlocked 
unwillingly  (and,  for  once,  Giono  has  respected  the  truth  of  a  his¬ 
torical  person,  for  Melville  on  shore  behaved  as  if  at  sea,  carrying 
a  pocket-compass  and  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  belvedere  from 
which  to  dominate  the  ocean  of  anonymous  streets),  he  exploits  the 
coat  as  a  mnemonic,  as  a  means  of  escape,  if  not  of  escapism.  For  it  is 
not  passive  day-dreaming,  but  a  wilful  and  psychological  urge  to 
pursue  the  best.  It  is  as  if  Giono  had  set  out  to  answer  Novalis’  call : 
‘The  world  must  be  romanticized’. 

1  Le  Poke  de  la  Famille,  pp.  318-19.  (In  L’Eau  Vive.) 

a  Ibid.,  p.  325.  3  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  p.  24. 
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‘Melville  n’est  pas  plus  un  ecrivain  de  la  mer  que  ce  que  d’autres 
sont  des  ecrivains  de  la  terre  [...]  Le  monde  dont  il  exprime  les 
images,  c’est  le  monde  Melville.  S’il  y  une  continuite  dans  son 
oeuvre,  que  ce  soit  seulement  sa  marque  [...]  Je  cree  ce  que  je  suis; 
c’est  9a  un  poete.’1  In  the  creation  of  his  own  world,  a  development 
of  the  earlier,  Giono  is,  of  course,  assisted  as  before  by  observation 
of  actual  places  and  people.  Has  there  ever  been  a  novelist  blind  from 
birth?  But  this  two-way  relationship  between  the  artist  and  his 
material  seems  increasingly  onesided,  in  Giono,  so  that,  in  a  transitive 
sense,  he  sees  into  present  beings  a  timeless,  epic  quality:  ‘Ces 
paysannes  [...]  [sont]  filles  de  Minos  et  de  Pasiphae;  grosses  de  tout 
ce  que  le  monde  moderne  appelle  la  fable.’2 

No  objective  reality  exists  to  block  the  inventiveness  of  his  heroes. 
In  Le  Voyage  en  Caleche,  amid  the  marivaudage  of  the  dialogue  and 
the  translucent  allusions  to  the  German  Occupation  of  France,  the 
obstacles  raised  by  the  authorities  against  the  undercover  activities 
of  the  Piedmontese  rebel  are,  in  fact,  symbolic  baulks  to  private 
enterprise.  Julio  seeks  to  remain  unconstricted,  to  indulge  his 
passions  and  to  embroider  his  own  more  graceful  reality  which, 
unfortunately,  barely  clears  the  level  of  the  Spanish  piropo,  and  with 
the  same  result — the  compliment  delights  the  sender  and  the  receiver, 
but  not  the  eavesdropper  (here,  the  reader) :  ‘Comment  savez-vous 
que  le  sourcil  des  femmes  brunes  sent  l’anis?  —  Pour  l’avoir  invente, 
Madame.’3  Such  gratuitous  and  self-congratulating  invention  is  the 
obvious  danger  of  too  great  a  reliance  on  purely  subjective  realities, 
where  truth  becomes  elastic,  and  forms,  we  might  say,  ‘realisticity’. 

With  such  a  desire  for  enhancement  and  drama,  it  is  natural  that 
theatrical  terms  abound.  More  stylishness  means  more  stylization. 
Certain  conditions  of  light  may  make  an  observed  scene  seem  an 
optical  illusion,  as  when  Giono  describes  an  arrival  by  car  in  a 
deserted  illuminated  square:  ‘On  a  l’impression  que  les  reverberes 
n’ont  rien  a  voir  avec  la  civilisation,  qu’ils  sont  des  lumieres  naturelles 
comme  celle  des  etoiles  et  des  vers  luisants.  Nous  sommes  dans  une 
sorte  d’artificiel  a  rebours.  On  a  reussi  a  donner  l’impression  de 
carton  peint  avec  de  vrais  arbres.  Tous  les  volumes  sont  aplatis.’4 
Such  a  theatricalization  of  real  decor  suggests  an  attempt  at  reducing 
superfluity.  Giono’s  affection  for  Italian  things,  reinforced  by  his 
love  of  Stendhal,  reveals  itself  in  the  increasingly  sharp  contours,  the 
clean  relief  of  his  settings.  Instead  of  being  as  before  storehouses  of 


1  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

3  Le  Voyage  en  Caliche,  p.  23. 


2  Pages  Immortelles  de  Virgile,  p.  69. 
4  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  50. 
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meanings,  his  landscapes  now  are  maps,  facilitating  the  swift  move¬ 
ment  of  his  heroes.  One  critic  grants  him  a  perhaps  unintentionally 
two-edged  criticism  when  he  comments:  ‘Le  genie  a  maigri,  voici 
le  miracle.’1  Giono  has  always  expanded,  like  a  tree.  He  has  learnt 
how  to  prune  himself,  to  make  his  work,  if  not  his  own  body,  trim. 
His  exaggeration  is  no  less  acute,  but  is  more  dapper.  In  place  of 
dionysiac  involvement,  he  turns  to  plans  cavaliers,  bird’s-eye  views — 
the  equivalent  of  aerial  photography,  except  that  his  camera  lies. 
As  in  Provence  (1954),  he  appears  to  be  ensconced  on  a  lofty  vantage- 
point,  coolly  surveying  the  country  he  dominates,  selecting,  sum¬ 
moning  up,  orchestrating,  with  the  cocksure  serenity  of  the  maestro. 
Whether  armchair-travelling  or  journeying,  in  fact  he  recognizes 
the  value  of  rapidity  as  well  as  of  elevation  to  his  perception :  ‘L’auto, 
le  train,  tout  vehicule  qui  fait  passer  le  paysage  sous  les  yeux  a  une 
vitesse  insolite  excite  l’imagination.  La  marche  a  pied  serait  plutot 
une  affaire  de  style.  La  vitesse  provoque  faction.’2 

The  aim  in  dwelling  on  decor,  aerial  shots,  swiftness  of  notation, 
is  to  stimulate  the  torpid  face  of  the  world.  Although  not  a  novel, 
Noe  reads  like  one,  for  Giono  dramatises  even  his  literary  researches 
and  embodies  them  in  casually  created,  and  as  casually  discarded, 
figures.  He  foists  great  literature  on  his  hometown,  in  itself  innocent 
of  such  grandeur:  ‘II  y  a  bien  longtemps  que  j’ai  organise  en  decors 
cette  petite  ville  de  cinq  mille  dines.  Il  y  a  de  petites  places  desertes 
ou,  des  que  j ’arrive,  en  plein  ete,  au  gros  du  soleil,  Oedipe,  les  yeux 
creves,  apparait  sur  un  seuil  et  se  met  a  beugler  [...]  Quant  aux  ames, 
elles  ne  me  genent  pas.’3  Noe  is  a  delirious  book,  culture-heady: 
Greek  myths,  medieval  legends,  Ariosto,  Dostoeivski,  Calderon  and 
Cervantes  are  constantly  invoked.  His  favourite  hero  must  be  Don 
Quixote.  A  humorous  sympathy  for  the  romance  insisted  on  by 
select  imaginations,  for  the  transforming  of  the  normal  into  the 
unwonted,  and  the  mingling  of  the  grotesque  and  the  pathetic, 
typify  both  writers.  Despite  the  frequent  theatrical  terminology, 
Giono  maintains  that  his  fabrication  does  not  resemble  a  theatre- 
model,  but  that  it  retains  the  natural  sprawl  of  the  real  world ;  more¬ 
over,  he  seeks  merely  to  stage  ‘un  curieux  opera-bouffe’.4  In  the  tall 
story,  during  which,  lost  in  the  forbidding  grounds  of  a  ruined 
manor,  Giono  is  allowed  to  rest  unwittingly  on  the  smelly  bed 
recently  vacated  by  a  corpse,  the  apparatus  of  a  night-setting  and  a 


1  R.  Poulet:  La  Lanterne  Magiqne,  p.  88.  2  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  45. 

3  Noe',  p.  12.  (Gide  said  the  opposite:  ‘La  realite  me  gene’.) 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  21-3. 
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chorus  of  old  harpies  accompanied  by  the  throaty  gargling  of  bull¬ 
frogs  are  employed  for  serio-comic  ends. 

But  games  have  their  moments  of  beauty.  ‘Le  monde  invente  n’a 
pas  efface  le  monde  reel  :  il  s’est  superpose.’1  Such  a  superimposing 
occurs  in  an  exquisite  Proustian  scene  in  Mort  d’un  Personnage  where, 
in  a  feebly-lit  corner  of  a  salon,  the  narrator’s  grandmother,  momen¬ 
tarily  standing  behind  a  stooping  young  girl,  both  reacquires  a 
youthful  body  and  confers  on  this  ordinary  mortal’s  trunk  the 
especial  beauty  of  her  own  head.  Two  speeds  of  living  for  a  moment 
run  together:  the  grandmother’s  precipitous  and  desperate  rush 
towards  death,  and  the  skittish  flirting  round  the  verge  of  love  by 
the  adolescent. 

Lest  all  this  talk  of  private  realities  make  Giono  sound  a  patho¬ 
logical  case,  it  should  be  made  clear  that,  for  a  man  like  him,  the 
normal  world  is  not  real  enough — that  is,  not  aesthetically  or  imagina¬ 
tively  satisfying  enough.  All  the  same,  his  literary  construct  has 
strong  supports :  private  myth  (his  father’s  wisdom,  his  grandfather’s 
work  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Algeria) ;  the  example  of  other 
writers  (Stendhal  for  Italomania  and  a  greater  concision  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  Dostoevski  for  the  savage  pettiness  of  provincial  town  life,  and 
Cervantes  for  the  dream-world  of  the  romantically-inclined) ; 
chronicles,  maps,  old  albums  and  photographs,  which  provide  him 
with  precise  details  for  the  evocation  of  period-dress;  travels  to 
investigate  long-cherished  or  newly-discovered  areas.  Nearly  all  of 
these  factors  point  backwards.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  he  can  make 
out  some  provocative  feature  in  them,  even  the  monuments  and 
phenomena  of  the  present  day  can  draw  some  acknowledgment 
from  him,  as  when  he  stands  before  the  bulky  sheen  and  spidery 
ladders  of  a  huge  petrol  refinery:  ‘Je  ne  suis  pas  intransigeant  [...] 
C’est  la  necessite  qui  fait  le  pittoresque  et  meme  la  beaute;  elle  n’est 
jamais  gratuite.’2 

Several  critics  praise  Giono’s  evolution  from  the  man-nature 
partnership  to  the  theme  of  man  versus  man.  Yet  Giono  charts  the 
contours  rather  than  the  contents  of  the  passions  involved  in  this 
intercourse.  He  continues  to  write  vigorously,  but  from  a  more 
detached  standpoint  than  before.  This  is  evident  from  the  jocularity 
of  the  tone  and  from  the  insistence  on  that  distance  respectueuse 
between  central  and  subsidiary  characters,  and  between  these  and 
the  reader,  which  Langlois,  in  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  demands 
as  his  right.  Giono  now  makes  no  attempt  to  gain  complicity  from 

1  Ibid.,  p.  25.  2  Voyage  en  Italie,  pp.  108-9. 
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readers;  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  were  trying  to  nettle  them. 
The  sentimental  appeals  of  Un  de  Baumugnes  no  longer  flow  out,  and 
despite  the  racy  narration  and  the  quips,  Giono  keeps  to  himself  and 
gives  nothing  away,  even  when  apparently  confessing.  The  reader 
is  likely  to  feel  excluded  from  a  private  rite,  and  further  teased  by 
the  insider  and  chief  celebrant. 

He  lives  his  metier,  which  is  a  creative  marking-time:  ‘Au  lieu  de 
me  confmer,  la  station  demesure  a  chaque  instant  mes  territoires. 
Cette  immobilite  me  plante.  Elle  n’est  sans  mouvements  qu’en 
apparence;  en  realite  elle  en  a,  de  tres  lents,  de  tres  profonds,  caches 
[...]  Puisque  mon  naturel  est  dans  le  racinage,  je  ne  peux  etre  volant 
comme  le  vent.  Je  n’aurai  joie  du  monde  entier  que  si  je  le  tiens 
dans  mes  racines  comme  un  chene  y  tient  une  motte  de  terre.  Et 
quant  a  9a,  ne  faisons  pas  la  poignee  plus  grande  que  le  poing.’1 

In  some  ways  he  resembles  Claudel.  Despite  the  dissimilarities  of 
the  Christian  and  the  pagan  concepts  of  joy,  both  writers  believe 
that  the  physical  world  can  be  almost  carnally  known;  and  in 
maturity  both  reject  much  of  their  previous  gravity.  In  Le  Soulier 
de  Satin,  the  smart  narrator  trying  to  keep  in  order  those  inchoate 
characters  who  intrude  on  the  action  with  their  back-log  of  unused 
material,  and  the  deliberately  visible  artificiality  of  the  decor,  recall 
some  of  Giono’s  present  acrobatic  techniques.  The  serious  game  of 
life  depicted  as  a  form  of  play,  a  pastime.  Conviction  of  their  skill 
and  of  their  objective  enables  such  men  to  afford  levity;  and  perhaps 
this  humour  is  a  large  part  of  the  conviction. 

The  scene  for  Giono’s  renewed  dramas  has  been  set.  In  another 
Italian  square,  in  Voyage  en  Italie,  Giono  assembles  a  crowd,  standing 
still  or  moving  very  slowly,  and  waiting  for  the  conductor’s  baton 
to  order  them.  Discreet  coughing  is  the  only  sound.  Giono  writes 
now  as  if  he  had  a  captive  audience.  The  entertainment  commences. 
Giono,  the  ubiquitous  impresario,  in  the  wings  and  the  flies,  directs 
the  action. 

One  way  of  renewing  the  pretence  is  to  tinker  with  the  theme  of 
the  difficulty  of  truly  knowing  the  motives  of  other  people.  Whether 
present  or  absent,  his  new  people  tend  to  be  impenetrable.  While 
this  invulnerability  perhaps  echoes  Giono’s  own  carefully  protected 
sanctuary  for  the  self,  it  is  clearly  also  a  means  of  rejuvenating  the 
formula  and  inserting  new  dramas.  On  the  whole,  Giono  is  only 


1  Preface  to  Dr.  J.  Poucel,  A  la  Decouverte  des  Orchide'es  de  France,  pp.  10-11. 
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toying  with  the  genuine  problem  which  obsessed  Proust :  ‘Le  visage 
humain  est  vraiment  comme  celui  du  Dieu  d’une  theogonie  orien- 
tale,  toute  une  grappe  de  visages  juxtaposes  dans  des  plans  differents 
et  qu’on  ne  voit  pas  a  la  fois.’1 

The  most  extreme  version  of  this  notion  comes  in  Les  Ames  Fortes, 
an  amazing  virtuoso  performance  of  continuous  dialogue  over  340 
pages,  during  a  wake,  between  an  aged  woman  and  a  younger 
companion.  The  inspiration  is  probably  Montaigne:  ‘Si  je  confere 
avec  une  ame  forte  et  un  roide  jouteur,  il  me  presse  les  flancs,  me 
pique  a  gauche  et  a  dextre;  ses  imaginations  eslancent  les  miennes. 
La  jalousie,  la  gloire,  la  contention  me  poussent  et  rehaussent  au 
dessus  de  moy-mesmes.  Et  l’unisson  est  qualite  du  tout  ennuyeuse 
en  la  conference.’2  In  studying  Giono’s  style,  I  suggested  the  relative 
unimportance  of  dialogue  in  the  early  novels.  In  the  recent  crop  it  is 
all-important;  silence  seems  almost  to  be  feared;  and  the  new 
dialogue  reflects  a  diminished  interest  in  concerted,  and  an  increased 
fondness  for  competitive,  behaviour.  In  Les  Ames  Fortes  the  amoe- 
bean  structure  of  Le  Serpent  d’Etoiles  is  applied  to  human  affairs;  the 
two  women  while  away  the  whole  night  recreating  Therese’s  past 
life,  taking  turns  at  putting  forward  the  details,  which  often  con¬ 
tradict  each  other.  And  within  each  version  variants  and  reversals 
of  an  original  line  ensure  that  no  one  truth  emerges.  A  life-story 
balloons  to  a  myth:  the  weird  reciprocal  passion  between  Therese 
and  the  inscrutable  Mme.  Numance,  and  the  constantly  changing 
view  of  the  relationship  between  Therese  and  her  husband  Firmin. 
According  to  one  telling,  he  holds  the  power,  on  the  sidelines,  and 
materialistically  exploits  the  women’s  joint  infatuation;  in  another, 
he  is  plasticene  in  his  wife’s  hands.  Whether  he  was,  in  fact,  cunning 
or  stupid,  or  even  these  at  different  times,  is  left  unclarified.  Here, 
gossip  is  inflated  into  folk  literature,  and  the  women  are,  in  fact,  like 
many  central  figures  in  Gide,  Durrell,  Sarraute,  Butor,  kinds  of 
novelists,  in  their  urge  to  impose  shapes  on  experience  or  to  reinvent 
it  more  satisfyingly  for  themselves,  in  their  care  for  meticulous 
setting  and  characterization,  in  their  awareness  of  digressions.  This 
paroxysm  of  lying  proceeds  without  qualms,  as  Therese  (and  her 
friend)  turn  a  life  into  a  ‘quixotic  oral  fiction’.3  Such  unknowable¬ 
ness  is  not  thought  of  as  frighteningly  opaque  and  destructive  of  true 
contact  with  others,  but  as  a  source  of  endless  permutations  on 

1 A  l’ Ombre  des  Jeunes  Filles  en  Fleurs,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  184. 

2  Essais,  Book  III,  p.  152. 

3  Malcolm  Lowry:  Under  the  Volcano  (London,  1962). 
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excitement  and  diversion.  In  this  novel,  as  in  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne 
and  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  several  scenes  are  reported  which 
actually  took  place  in  camera.  What  really  happened  within  is 
guessed  at,  for  ‘la  penseee  des  autres  nous  ne  la  connaissons  jamais. 
Nous  l’inventons.’1 

There  are  not  only  the  legends  which  headstrong  individuals  spin 
around  themselves,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  verbal  protective  covering, 
but  also  those  contributed  by  intensely  curious  onlookers  who, 
without  this  means  of  exhilaration,  would  lead  lives  of  intolerable 
boredom.  Giono  here  re-works  the  old  fable  of  the  stranger-come- 
to-town,  the  exaggerated  reputation  which  coagulates  around  him, 
and  the  mysterious  sway  his  presence  exerts  over  the  townspeople. 
In  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne,  Giono  posits  a  whole  population  of  novelists, 
making  a  collective  book  out  of  M.  Joseph’s  behaviour;  here  vox 
populi  is  seen  as  vox  diaboli.  Like  Langlois,  in  Un  Rois  sans  Divertisse¬ 
ment,  M.  Joseph  is  a  ‘wondrous  necessary  man’.2  Necessary  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  locals,  and  for  the  ‘curing’  of  selected  indivi¬ 
duals  in  need  of  help — (the  new  line  of  heroes  are  guerisseurs  still). 
M.  Joseph  mightily  striving  to  ward  off  fatality  from  the  surviving 
member  of  a  short-lifed  dynasty  serves  as  a  spectacle  for  the  morbid 
inquisitiveness  of  the  idle  provincials.  Langlois  ridding  the  area 
under  his  jurisdiction  of  two  murderers,  a  man  and  a  killer-wolf, 
gathers  the  villagers’  attention  by  his  enigmatic  personality.  Inven¬ 
tion  is,  then,  not  just  an  integral  part  of  the  artist’s  life  and  work: 
it  is  the  very  stuff  of  common  living. 

His  generally  solitary  heroes  and  heroines  he  calls  des  dines  fortes 
and  defmes  in  this  way:  ‘Therese  ne  tirait  pas  sa  force  de  la  vertu  : 
la  raison  ne  lui  servait  de  rien;  clairvoyante,  elle  l’etait,  mais  pour  le 
reve  [...]  Elle  avait,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  trouve  une  marche  a  suivre. 
Seduite  par  une  passion,  elle  avait  fait  des  plans  si  larges  qu’ils 
occupaient  tout  l’espace  de  la  realite  [...]  Rien  ne  comptait  que 
d’etre  la  plus  forte  et  de  jouir  de  la  libre  pratique  de  sa  souve- 
rainete  [...]  Elle  se  satisfaisait  d’illusions  comme  un  heros  [...]  C’est 
pourquoi  elle  avait  le  teint  clair,  les  traits  reposes,  la  chair  glaciale 
mais  joyeuse.’3  These  people  are  unconditional  dictators,  lording  it 
over  a  community,  a  group,  or  a  self-built  world  of  illusions. 
Passionate  beings,  whatever  the  object  of  their  passion,  are  deemed 

1  Les  Grands  Chemins,  p.  195. 

2  From  Middleton’s  The  Changeling,  used  as  an  epigraph  to  a  chapter. 

3  Les  Ames  Fortes,  p.  321. 
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by  their  very  nature  superior;  steady  mediocrities  would  not  embark 
on  such  quests  for  satiety. 

Another  recipe  is  rdme  enfantine  et  royale,  for  a  conjunction  of 
regal  insolence  and  childish  quirks  makes  up  several  of  his  recent 
characters.  It  is  the  second  adolescence,  intensified  by  the  experience 
in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  first,  which  now  frequently 
absorbs  Giono.  His  older  people  have  always  lived  lives  com¬ 
pounded  of  memory  and  desire.  While  no  less  vigorous  than 
younger  beings,  they  expend  their  intensity  more  on  imagining  than 
acting.  The  younger  generation  betrays  straightforward  optimism, 
whereas  the  older  lives  a  mixture  of  idealism  and  disenchantment. 
Illusions  wilfully  maintained  alone  remain  to  quicken  their  appetite 
for  living.  Like  the  ageing  Ulysses  with  his  toy-boat,  or  Janet  and 
his  imaginary  bestiary,  they  share  features  with  the  child.  The  lust 
for  life  turns  into  crafty  gluttony,  as  in  Pauline  de  Theus’  senile 
greed  for  confectionery.  Individuality  becomes  eccentricity'.  Yet 
their  extremism  lifts  them  as  high  above  the  common  rut  as  young¬ 
sters.  Occasionally,  the  two  generations  come  together,  as  in  the 
bizarre  relationship  of  the  boy  Angelo  and  his  grandmother  in  Mort 
d'un  Persottnage,  and  the  peculiar  menage  of  the  bustling  octogenarian 
Saucisse  with  the  young  Delphine  in  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement. 
Sitting  together  daily  in  their  garden-maze,  they  vie  with  each  other 
to  form  an  extension  of  Langlois  himself,  whom  they  shield  from 
would-be  intruders,  so  great  is  their  respect  for  the  distance  respec- 
tueuse  his  retiring  nature  needs. 

Such  chosen  isolation  in  society  does  not  aim  at  stagnant  peace, 
for  solitude  may  provoke  imaginative  frenzy.  In  switching  his 
attention  from  the  epidermis  to  the  inner  sanctuary,  however, 
Giono  refuses  to  invade  and  chooses  to  respect.  His  work  had  been 
in  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  complex  visible  in  Gide’s  Nourritures 
Terrestres\  his  porous  sensibility',  dispersed  too  widely,  might  have 
ended  in  a  kind  of  sterility'.  As  he  selects  and  manages  his  material 
to-day  to  a  far  greater  extent,  his  later  work  may  be  seen  even  more 
clearly  than  the  earlier  to  be  ‘an  artifice  of  self-preservation’.  His 
previous  invective  against  a  mechanized  civilization  was  less  the 
reaction  of  a  champion  of  the  oppressed  classes  than  that  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  conservative  anarchist  sorrowfully  witnessing  all  that  he 
valued  being  crushed  by  forces  beyond  both  his  control  and  his 
comprehension.  His  innate  self-centredness  has  merely  become 
more  arrogant.  His  attitude  now  is  that  of  Robert  Frost’s  kindly 
but  firm-minded  spokesman:  ‘Good  fences  make  good  neighbours.’ 
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Giono  has  always  cultivated  the  recluse's  life,  but  never  before  with 
such  insistence. 

He  frequently  evokes  the  large  ruined  domaines  of  Provence,  where 
he  can  regale  himself  with  le  romantisme  des  temps  disparus  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  individuals  who  have  sequestered  themselves  by  reason 
of  profound  grief,  or  from  an  onset  of  pride,  or  as  a  result  of  success, 
convinced  that  nothing  material  remains  to  be  achieved.  This  is 
Giono’s  Provence.  He  exults  in  the  bold  grandeur  of  Upper  Provence 
and  invests  its  inhabitants  with  a  turbulent  stoicism.  Literary 
exaggeration,  private  myth-making,  are  rampant.  His  principal 
theme  is  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  proverb  of  the  Spanish 
Inn.  Celebrating  various  eccentrics  of  nineteenth-century  Marseilles, 
Giono  notes  that  ‘ce  qui  faisait  la  grandeur  de  ces  ames  sublimes, 
c’est  qu’elles  connaissaient  tres  bien  Yauberge  espagnole  ou  Ton  ne 
trouve  que  ce  qu’on  apporte.  Elies  ne  tenaient  pas  du  tout  a  la  fortune 
du  pot  qu’elles  savaient  ne  contenir  que  saupiquet  et  miroton ;  elles 
voulaient  des  repas  princiers,  et  sagement,  elles  les  fournissaient.’1 
He  mocks  the  mass-produced  version  of  this  attitude  in  tourists :  ‘Le 
voyageur  trouve  tout  ce  qu’il  est  venu  chercher  [...]  Ils  vont  vers  le 
reve  tout  mache,’2  which  contrasts  with  the  independence  of  his 
do-it-yourself  experts,  such  as  Melchior,  who,  like  Kubla  Khan  at 
Xanadu,  constructs  a  fastueux  palais  de  plaisance  surrounded  by  an 
enormous  garden  which  cradles  the  dreams  of  this  princely  soul. 
The  idea  has  more  in  common  with  Albert  d’Este’s  Schifanoia  at 
Ferrara  than  with  Rousseau’s  Wolmar  garden  with  its  moderate 
rearrangement  of  nature  and  closed  horizons,  for  Giono  reveals  little 
urge  to  return  to  the  warm  shelter  of  the  womb,  and  praises,  in  fact, 
his  heroes  for  seeking  excitement  rather  than  tranquillity  in  their 
nests:  ‘Brusquement  le  poumon  devenait  un  appareil  de  gour- 
mandise  et,  par  consequent,  un  appareil  de  connaissance  [...]  On 
s’apercevait  que  ce  jardin  etait  une  tres  ingenieuse  machine  a  voyager 
immobile.’3 

The  Contadour  confronted  Europe.  Giono  has  always  needed  to 
promote  a  sense  of  conflict,  of  the  individual  force  asserting  itself 
against  corporate  opposition,  just  as  a  liar’s  falsehoods  deny  the  mass 
of  facts.  And  so,  despite  the  stress  on  seclusion,  he  has  not  lost  his 
love  of  the  Panic,  the  sudden  transgressing  of  habitual  limits,  not 
only  in  solitaries  but  in  communities.  In  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit  it  is 
a  cholera  epidemic  which  ravages  a  whole  province  and  brings  out 

1  Noe,  p.  197.  (Giono’s  italics.)  2  Notes  sur  V Affaire  Dominici,  p.  96. 

3  Noe,  p.  201. 
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the  worst  in  most  men,  the  best  in  a  happy  few.  Naissaticc  de 
I’Odyssee  and  Les  Ames  Fortes  are  epidemics  of  yam-spinning.  Bobi 
fought  the  infection  of  dullness  with  his  contagious  poetry.  In  Le 
Moulin  de  Pologne  a  family  is  plagued  with  catastrophes,  until  M. 
Joseph  arrives  and  sets  himself  up  as  a  kind  of  static  Pied  Piper  to 
divert  fate’s  attention  on  to  himself.  Such  irresistible  forces  perman¬ 
ently  fascinate  Giono,  and  a  concentration  of  them  within  one 
person  begets  passionate  mania  which  divorces  them  from  the 
society  they  move  through — ‘Ma  grand’mere  jouissait  d’une  sorte 
d’exterritorialite  universelle.’1  In  the  fantasy-story,  Le  Poete  de  la 
Famille,  another  inexhaustible  grandmother  keeps  up  a  passion  for 
a  dead  lover.  Whereas  Pauline  de  Theus,  in  Mort  d’un  Personnage, 
in  the  same  situation  hurls  herself  towards  death,  this  old  lady  grabs 
at  life.  She  populates  the  gap  left  by  the  dead  lover  by  her  domineer¬ 
ing  organization  of  a  huge  ‘family’  in  a  mountain-home:  ‘C’est  elle 
qui  avait  donne  peu  a  peu  a  ses  fils  la  passion  du  desert,  des  hauteurs, 
de  l’abime,  du  risque,  du  defi,  de  ce  couvent  des  entreprises 
audacieuses  [...]  C’est  elle  qui  avait  demesure  leur  appareil  pas- 
sionnel.’2  She  is  depicted  as  a  god,  creating  order  out  of  chaos  and 
yet  animating  that  order  with  chaotic  desires. 

Previously,  ‘demesure’  had  meant:  first,  the  aggrandisement  of 
objects  in  the  optical  illusion  produced  by  mist  or  an  over-fertile 
imagination;  second,  the  absurd  headlong  gallop  of  modern  mass- 
production;  the  latest  meaning  is  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  on  a 
hubristic  scale.  In  this  story,  every  detail  is  a  superlative:  the  milk- 
yield  of  the  cows,  the  number  of  children,  the  vitality  of  the  Grand¬ 
mother,  who  literally  converses  with  the  very  carriage  in  which  she 
is  travelling:  ‘Les  milles  accidents  de  la  voie,  [...]  elle  ne  les  prenait 
pas  cornme  voyageur  passif  et  emporte,  mais  comme  cavaliere  du 
train,  comme  amazone,  mieux  comme  centauresse.’3  The  story’s 
explosive  end  (Djouan’s  experimental  dynamiting  of  a  tunnel  diverts 
the  local  river  from  its  course)  links  poetry  and  dynamite  again,  as 
in  Que  Ma  Joie  Demeure.  Djouan  is  the  ‘poet  of  the  family’  because 
of  his  unrestricted  ambitions,  his  single-minded  devotion  to  his 
passion.  These  exceptional  people  are  at  ease  in  their  imaginative 
limbo,  and  ‘c’est  meme  la  certitude  de  ce  monstrueux  naturel  qui 
terrorisait’.4  But  the  sceptical  will  probably  comfort  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  ‘idiotic’  comes  from  ‘idion’  (one’s  own),  and  that 
‘monde  prive’  has  two  meanings  (private,  and  deprived  or  limited). 


1  Mort  d’un  Personnages,  p.  37. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  328-9. 


2  pp.  349.  (In  L’Eau  Vive.) 

4  Mort  d’un  Personnage,  p.  106. 
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Yet  Giono  is  consistent.  Even  his  hymns  to  nature  proposed  self- 
contained  joys,  remote  from  society.  And,  in  the  worlds  we  dream 
of  inhabiting,  there  is  neither  blunted  vision  nor  satiated  taste  nor 
unrewarding  labours.  Giono  provides  this  dream-world. 

He  has  always  gone  in  for  dynamic  assertion  rather  than  patient 
analysis.  It  was  perhaps  easier  to  assess  the  peasant  heroes  because 
they  were  pursuing  discernible  goals :  roots,  love,  an  end  to  loneliness 
or  useless  freedom.  As  the  objectives  have  become  more  nebulous, 
it  has  become  harder  to  decipher  the  motives  behind  the  masks. 
The  result  is  not  that  type  of  ambiguity  where  the  protagonists’ 
behaviour  and  the  author’s  assessment  refuse  to  tally,  and  the  reader 
seeking  a  unified  picture  is  forced  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  for 
himself.  Giono’s  present  generation  appear  ambiguous  because  little 
attempt  is  made,  and  little  concern  shown,  for  an  explanation  of  their 
actions.  For  them,  each  gesture  is  a  deliberate  act  of  life,  a  self- 
assertion — whether  it  is  good,  bad  or  of  interest  to  others  does  not 
concern  them.  What  these  exalted  beings  are  actually  constructing 
is  fragile.  They  are  not  like  the  ‘Besson’  dreaming  of  solid  nails  with 
which  to  build  his  home.  Neither  are  they  seeking  any  longer 
absorption  into  something  more  expansive  than  themselves — the 
cycle  of  nature — since  they  are  entirely  self-supporting.  They  may 
be  frenzied  but,  as  they  choose  their  courses,  can  hardly  be  thought 
mad.  They  are  not  neurotics,  searching  for  a  self-concocted  antidote 
to  the  harshness  of  life,  but  inexorable  romantics  conducting  their 
inner  business  in  defiance  of  the  insipid  outer  world.  Though  Giono 
values  both,  the  model  is  Cervantes  rather  than  Gogol. 

By  portraying  unexplicated  characters,  Giono  hopes  to  suggest 
the  plumbless  depths  of  human  nature.  A  clearer  picture  might 
imply  both  an  assumption  of  omniscience  on  the  author’s  part,  and 
the  shallowness  of  man.  Like  red-herring  detective-novels,  several 
of  Giono’s  recent  books  are  designed  as  an  object  lesson  not  to  jump 
to  obvious  conclusions.  It  is  as  if  he  were  wagging  an  ironic  finger 
and  hinting  that  man,  as  well  as  God,  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  new  people  are  the  exotic  products  of  their  own  closed  society, 
yet  still  primitive  and  childlike  in  their  hungers.  The  result  is  a  kind 
of  exquisite  savagery ;  they  are  regal  and  decadent.  Giono  seems  to 
hark  back  to  Huysmans  and  Villiers  de  l’lsle  Adam,  with  their 
artificial  paradises  and  reluctance  to  travel  physically,  expressed  here 
by  Proust :  ‘Les  carrosses  de  voiture  vous  emmenent  bien  lentement 
ou  votre  reve  vous  conduirait  si  vite  [...]  Ou  travaillerez-vous  mieux 
qu’a  la  ville?  Entre  ses  murs,  vous  pourrez  faire  passer  les  plus  vastes 
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decors  qu’il  vous  plaira.’1  Yet  Giono  is  more  virile  than  these 
evasionists,  if  totally  amoral  in  comparison  with  Proust:  his  heroes 
do  move,  fight,  as  well  as  dream;  and  Giono  himself  preserves  his 
love  of  the  physical  world  and  his  healthy  gusto  for  living.  The 
sanctuary  is  not  one  to  be  attained,  but  one  which,  already  possessed, 
needs  to  be  defended.  Hence  the  heroic  rather  than  the  tragic  strain 
in  his  work,  and  the  absence  of  fretting  like  that  which  afflicted  the 
committed  Sartre  at  being  mainly  desk-bound. 

The  creation  of  imaginary  worlds  is  the  greatest  of  all  divertisse¬ 
ments  and  is  perhaps  sanctioned  so  avidly  by  Giono  because  those 
who  build  them  take  after  himself,  as  he  apes  the  original  maker. 
Less  sublime  forms  of  diversion  exist.  The  descriptions  of  the  Casino 
Ball  and  the  divided  camps  in  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne  recall  the  bitter 
squabbles  and  injurious  gossip  of  provincial  town  life  treated  by 
Stendhal  and  Dostoevski.  The  bitchiness  of  the  townsfolk  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  lack  of  entertainment.  To  stave  off  tedium,  they  read 
between  the  newspaper’s  lines,  embroider  facts  and  credit  a  stranger 
with  godlike  powers.  It  is  the  mediocrities  of  the  population  who 
cannot  do  without  this  means  of  vicarious  titillation.  They  form 
the  opposition,  or  contrast,  to  Giono’s  heroes,  who  find  interest  in 
themselves  or  in  an  exclusive  relationship  with  another  elite  indivi¬ 
dual.  Environment  does  not  so  much  determine  as  counterpoint 
their  behaviour. 

Giono  makes  Machiavelli  in  his  own  image:  ‘II  sait  qu’en  realite 
le  crime  est  le  divertissement  par  excellence,  qu’on  y  goute  et  qu’on 
est  pris.  L’univers  n’est  que  de  l’ennui  en  expansion.  S’en  distraire, 
voila  la  grande  affaire.’2  He  claims  to  be  clouded  by  ‘oblomovisme 
terrible ’  if  he  does  not  take  his  regular  exercise — his  constitutional — 
of  four  pages  a  day.  In  fact,  as  early  as  Presentation  de  Pan,  a  man 
seeks  distraction  from  the  daily  round  by  becoming  adept  at  contor¬ 
tions,  weary  ‘d’etre  toujours  la  plante  comme  un  arbre,  de  savoir  le 
ton  de  sa  vie  depuis  le  commencement  jusqu’a  la  fin’.3  If  you  stand 
on  your  head,  you  are  still  the  same  man,  only  upside  down,  and  it 
does  seem  that  Giono  has  methodically  inverted  his  initial  concern 
with  goodness  into  a  preoccupation  with  crime.  All  the  same,  he 
has  battened  on  to  an  ineradicable  facet  of  human  nature,  fascination 
with  evildoing  and  death,  and  with  it  focused  many  of  his  recent 
stories.  Perhaps  it  is  no  coincidence  that  to  designate  novelty  we 


1  Les  Plaisirs  et  les  Jours,  p.  92. 

2  Preface  to  Machiavelli,  Toutes  les  Lettres  Officielles  et  Familieres,  p.  xv. 

8  Presentation  de  Pan,  pp.  57-8.  His  contemporary,  Panturle,  had  exactly  opposite  sentiments. 
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talk  of  ‘new  blood’.  Built  around  so  much  blood-letting,  Un  Roi 
sans  Divertissement  is  clearly  the  key-book.  Langlois’  ritualistic 
execution  of  the  two  murderers,  one  a  kind  of  werewolf  and  the 
other  a  very  human  wolf,  hints  that  he  has  guessed  the  reason  why 
they  kill:  like  himself,  they  are  distracting  themselves.  He  too  is  a 
kind  of  wolf,  afflicted  with  brooding  melancholy,  and  hating  to  be 
fenced  in.  ‘Rien  ne  nous  plait  que  le  combat,  mais  non  pas  la 
victoire  [...]  Des  qu’elle  arrive,  on  en  est  saoul  [...]  Nous  ne  cher- 
chons  jamais  les  choses,  mais  la  recherche  des  choses.’1  This  quotation 
from  Pascal  is  taken  from  the  section  next  to  the  one  where  Giono 
chose  the  closing  sentence  for  his  novel  (‘Qui  a  dit  :  Un  roi  sans 
divertissement  est  un  homme  plein  de  miseres?’),  and  it  was  certainly 
in  his  mind  when  he  thought  up  Langlois,  who  truly  lived  only  in 
the  hunt.  The  mission  completed,  he  is  a  prey  to  his  own  imperious 
demand  for  life-and-death  diversion,  which  he  eventually  provides 
for  himself  by  committing  suicide.  His  head  explodes  outwards  like 
the  original  sun. 

Whereas  for  Pascal  the  term  divertissement  carries  the  pejorative 
meaning  of  an  evasion  of  life’s  responsibilities  and  neglect  of  the 
truth  that  men  are  mortal,  for  Giono’s  characters,  who  see  and  defy 
much  death,  it  is  a  relief  from  monotony,  a  heightening  of  dull  lives 
by  an  infusion  of  suspense.  The  assumption  runs :  better  the  insti¬ 
gator,  even  of  rigor  mortis,  than  the  passive  sufferer  of  melancholy. 
Langlois’  natural  aristocratism  means  that  dealing  death,  or  choosing 
to  kill  himself,  are  the  only  distractions  on  a  par  with  his  demanding 
temperament.  Hence  the  fondness  for  ‘trues’,  means  of  beguiling 
time:  in  Les  Grands  Chemins,  the  narrator’s  effortless  demonstration 
of  precision  driving  and  ploughing,  and  the  card-sharp’s  prodigious 
manipulative  skill  with  pasteboard.  The  latter  is  a  manual  liar  and 
conjures  with  death  for  his  divertissement,  a  trickster’s  tauromachy. 
For  him  living  is  never  more  intense  and  gratifying  than  when 
poised  between  victory  and  defeat.  He  stakes  his  life  against  the 
money  laid  down  by  the  heavy  and  mistrustful  peasants  he  plays 
against  and  gulls.  He  is  intended  as  an  agent  of  demesure;  and,  after 
a  long  run,  is  crushed  by  the  brute  forces  of  order.  Significantly  his 
companion,  the  narrator,  dubs  him  ‘L’ Artiste’.  He  has  much  of 
Giono  in  him:  the  virtuoso  skill,  the  mystifying  spell  he  casts,  and 
the  basic  unconcern  for  others,  except  that  he  needs  them  as  the 
instruments  of  his  diversion.  When,  in  revenge,  his  precious  hands 
have  been  mangled,  the  only  means  left  of  cheating  is  to  murder. 

1  Peiise'cs  (Delmas),  p.  181. 
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He  dies  like  a  Cornelian  hero  on  a  pinnacle,  before  he  might  degener¬ 
ate  into  ordinariness.  His  mate,  understanding  this,  liquidates  him 
himself  rather  than  allow  an  abstract  justice  to  arraign  him.  Like 
Giono,  ‘L’ Artiste’  rejoices  in  betting  against  himself  and  winning 
these  technical  gambles.  On  a  more  sombre  note,  when  he  loses  the 
use  of  his  priceless  hands,  this  myth  may  have  inflated  from  a  painful 
but  not  very  epic  personal  handicap — the  rheumatism  in  Giono’s 
writing-fmger.  (You  feel,  in  Giono’s  presence,  that  he  cherishes 
deeply  even  the  petty  paraphernalia  of  his  craft,  so  that  you  could 
say  ‘Le  stylo,  c’est  l’homme  meme’ — the  magnifying-glass  which 
seems  unnecessary  to  a  man  with  a  built-in  enlarger,  the  maps  and 
other  documentation,  the  squared  paper;  the  physical  act  of  pushing 
a  pen  across  the  page  and  darkening  the  space,  the  physical  joy  of 
running  the  eyes  over  the  written  word).  To  his  original  bent  for 
volume  and  expansion  he  has  grafted  a  love  of  detail,  since  the  liar 
can  convince  if  all  the  pieces  fit  together  and  live,  without  reminding 
of  clockwork.  Like  ‘L’ Artiste’,  too,  he  cannot  be  tamed  by  labels ; 
the  narrator  of  Les  Grands  Chemins  grows  to  respect  his  slippery 
brother-enemy.  Probably  few  events  of  Giono’s  life  are  reproduced 
in  his  fictions.  Instead,  he  donates  his  characters  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  imaginative  experience  and  remembered  sensations,  and 
his  own  ‘pursuit’  of  happiness.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  literature  of  state 
disguised  as  action:  ‘J’ai  cru  longtemps  que  la  liberte  etait  une 
conquete,  et  c’est  un  etat.’1 

His  eudemonism  is  backed  up  by  the  example  of  Stendhal,  to 
whose  influence  he  freely  admits.  ‘De  Stendhal,  je  connais  tout,  les 
textes  retrouves,  les  marginalia.  Il  est  le  seul  qui  m’ait  toujours  donne 
une  satisfaction  totale.  Peut-etre  parce  qu’on  trouve  chez  lui  a  la 
fois  la  rigueur  et  la  richesse —  melange  si  rare.’2  They  share  a 
passion  for  Italy,  an  affective,  non-technical  appreciation  of  the 
plastic  arts;  and  both  accept  the  postulation  that  man  instinctively 
and  everywhere  seeks  his  own  happiness.  This  happiness  can  simply 
be  a  private  relationship  between  a  solitary  figure,  his  lair  and  his 
habits:  ‘Ce  vaste  moulin  s’est  adapte  a  mes  entournures.  Nous  avons 
fait  un  mariage  de  raison  et  nous  passons  une  lune  de  miel  extra¬ 
ordinaire.’3  It  can  be  a  conglomeration  of  joys  in  humble  things, 
but  the  essential  is  that  it  should  be  chosen,  for  any  outside  attempt 
to  organize  their  lives  for  them  sends  these  men  and  women  fleeing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  it  may  be  a  devious  thing  to  reach,  the 


1  Le  Bonheiir  Foil,  p.  383. 

3  Les  Grands  Chemins,  p.  107. 
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path  may  be  crooked  and  strewn  with  violence.  Like  the  earlier 
heroes,  the  latest  crop  dispose  of  much  leisure-time.  M.  Joseph  is 
a  retired  gentleman ;  Langlois  master  of  the  wolf-hunt,  a  necessarily 
part-time  occupation;  and  even  the  narrator  of Les  Grands  Chemins, 
employed  as  an  odd-job  man,  gets  through  his  work  neatly  and 
swiftly,  devoting  the  large  remainder  to  his  personal  comfort  and 
the  adventures  of  his  new-found  friend.  Though  Giono  continues 
to  talk  of  combats,  anxiety,  pursuit,  the  hunt  for  happiness  still 
appears,  as  in  the  old  days,  to  a  large  degree  a  luxury,  an  ambition 
miraculously  unencumbered  with  the  common  human  obstacles  of 
time-keeping,  scrabbling  for  money  and  social  obligations. 

For  Giono  himself,  this  ‘pursuit’  is  the  axis  of  his  life  and  has 
always  tended  to  seem  less  a  goal  than  a  possession  to  be  protected, 
explored  and  enlarged.  It  is  even  more  unsharable  than  that  known 
by  his  heroes:  ‘II  y  a  une  sorte  de  honheur  qui  ne  depend  ni  d’autrui 
ni  du  paysage  :  c’est  celui  que  j’ai  toujours  cherche  a  me  procurer.’1 
What  marks  it  most  acutely  is  a  capacity  for  receptivity  towards  and 
wonderment  over  anything  unwonted:  ‘Mon  bonheur  n’est  pas 
automatiquement  cree  par  la  beaute.  Rien  ne  le  cree  d’ailleurs,  mais 
tout  peut  le  provoquer  :  voila  qui  est  plein  d’espoir  et  prolonge 
aisement  la  jeunesse  du  coeur.’2  Part  of  his  content  lies  in  the  amount 
of  time  he  has  for  musing.  He  has  the  temperament  that  enjoys 
drinking  coffee  less  than  smelling  its  aroma  while  it  is  being  prepared. 
Unashamedly,  despite  his  prewar  cult  of  mass-altruism,  he  can  now 
say  that  ‘chercher  le  bonheur  [...]  n’est  pas  une  entreprise  de  philan¬ 
thropic’.3  The  quest  has  indeed  been  brought  down  from  little- 
known  uplands  to  definite  habitations,  but  its  mainsprings  have 
become  not  more  but  less  communicable  than  ever,  because  of  their 
inviolable  shroud. 

Giono  compares  Ahab’s  fanatical  chase  to  the  manias  of  his  own 
creations:  ‘On  a  ses  propres  oceans  et  ses  monstres  personnels  [...] 
L’homme  a  toujours  besoin  de  quel  que  monstrueux  objet.  Et  sa  vie 
n’a  de  valeur  que  s’il  la  soumet  entierement  a  cette  poursuite.’4  Bobi 
and  Saint-Jean  were  already  fanatics,  and  his  characters  are  always 
distinguished  by  their  ability  to  ignore  what  is  inessential  to  their 
desires,  and  to  fix  themselves  without  procrastination  on  one 
objective.  This  is  both  their  strength  as  fictional  heroes  and  their 
weakness  as  recognizable  human  beings.  The  absence  of  normal 
human  velleities,  the  concentration  of  willpower  used  formerly  to 

1  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  19.  2  Ibid.,  p.  175.  3  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

4  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  p.  9. 
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involve  them  with  fellow  creatures  and  now  as  a  source  of  sustenance 
in  isolation,  give  them  extra-human  stature.  They  willingly  accept 
the  solitude  to  which  their  exceptional  natures  relegate,  or  rather 
elevate,  them.  Men  like  Langlois  do  not  fear  loneliness,  which  is 
known  by  everyman,  ‘mais  [eux]  n’en  font  pas  un  plat  a  deguster 
avec  le  voisin  [...]  Dans  les  champs  et  dans  les  bois,  Langlois  allait 
prendre  contact  avec  les  choses  non  geignardes.  L’absence  d’hypo- 
crisie  des  forets  centenaires  le  reconfortait.’1  Giono  judges  this  a 
whining  century,  with  more  whimpers  than  bangs,  without  the 
virility  of  the  nineteenth;  and  for  him  man’s  solitariness,  either 
unwilling  or  deliberate,  is  a  fact,  in  itself  neither  good  or  bad. 

This  premiss  taken  painlessly,  which  is  not  the  way  most  people 
take  it,  his  heroes  seem  to  come  to  life  to  fulfil  a  mission,  to  which 
they  surrender  themselves  entirely:  M.  Joseph  obsessed  with  pro¬ 
tecting  Julie,  Langlois  with  the  murder-hunt,  Pauline  de  Theus  with 
her  dead  lover.  Irresistibly,  they  perform  their  vocation  for  good 
or  evil  (Mme.  Numance  does  good  as  she  breathes;  Therese  is 
everywhere  monstrous,  even  at  her  devotions).  Melville,  with  his 
twisted  Ahab  and  his  utterly  and  terrifyingly  pure  Billy  Budd,  also 
revelled  in  monsters.  Mme.  Numance  is  a  monster  of  generosity, 
Therese  of  volubility,  Pauline  de  Theus  of  voracity,  the  ‘Artiste’  of 
ingratitude:  monsters  who  pour  forth  or  absorb,  Molochs  or 
volcanoes.  And  with  his  fondness  for  twisting,  Giono  claims  that 
neither  of  the  two  killers  in  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement  are  monsters, 
as  public  opinion  would  have  it.  His  heroes  act  as  if  progressing 
along  rails,  and,  as  Giono  gives  them  the  leprous  rights  of  an 
ambulance,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  goes  on  inside  these  charging 
monsters.  Despite  their  seemingly  uncontrolled  freedom  of  action 
and  speech,  they  are,  in  fact,  dominated  by  a  kind  of  fate,  even  if  it 
is  represented  in  terms  of  jest,  as  if  God  were  a  lethal  humorist. 

There  is  much  mention  of  Fate  in  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne,  where  the 
Coste  family  are  called  ‘cette  famille  d’Amalecites’,  victims  of  a 
perpetual  holy  war,  and  the  father  God’s  guinea-pig  and  whipping- 
boy.  It  is  Giono,  of  course,  who  has  willed  this  form  of  Necessity, 
in  which  M.  Joseph  is  necessary  for  the  shielding  of  Julie,  who  is 
necessary  for  the  cruel  sport  of  the  onlooking  townspeople;  her 
family  are  necessary  to  ‘God’  as  Aunt  Sallies;  the  narrator  serves 
both  camps  as  a  go-between.  The  contagious  bad  luck  of  the  family 
which  seems  a  curse  on  their  existence  is  less  dramatically  interesting, 
however,  than  the  antagonism  between  M.  Joseph,  Julie,  and  the 

1  Noi,  pp.  27-8. 
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townsfolk,  who  verbally  lynch  her,  and  cruelly  mock  her  at  the 
sardonically  named  bal  fraternel.  She  and  her  family  have  given  a 
theatrical  spectacle  for  years  to  the  inhabitants,  a  passive  but  male¬ 
volent  audience.  M.  Joseph’s  arrival  overturns  this  situation.  He 
adopts  this  social  leper,  and  makes  first  himself  into  a  magnet  by 
assuming  her  family-name  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  wrath  of 
‘Fate’  on  himself,  and,  second,  in  revenge,  makes  the  locals  who  had 
jeered  at  Julie  serve  her  like  courtiers.  How  he  succeeds  is  not  clear, 
except  that  there  are  rumours,  as  in  Stendhal  country,  that  he  is  a 
Jesuit  spy.  The  ‘curse’,  in  fact,  had  been  welcomed  by  the  members 
of  the  family  as  an  outlet  for  their  passions,  and  an  excuse  for 
arrogant  defiance.  They  court  death,  knowing  that,  though  they 
cannot  escape,  they  will  at  least  counteract  its  awesomeness  for  a 
time  by  satiating  their  own  hunger  for  living  dangerously:  ‘Le  destin 
n’est  que  l’intelligence  des  choses  qui  se  courbent  devant  les  desirs 
secrets  de  celui  qui  semble  subir,  mais  en  realite  provoque,  appelle 
et  seduit.’1  They  wish  to  die  exhausted,  all  energy  hosed  out  of  them. 
Altogether,  in  spite  of  the  accoutrements  of  orthodox  tragedy  (the 
curse,  the  family-fate,  the  plague  of  wasps,  the  headstrong,  flouting 
behaviour  of  the  doomed  members),  the  overall  effect  is  less  of  a 
hounding  Nemesis  than  of  a  celestial  joker.  It  is  as  if  Giono  can 
hardly  bring  himself  to  admit  that  public  opinion,  for  instance,  can 
damage  his  precious  individualists  as  sorely  as  some  abstract  power; 
and,  even  when  obliged  to  recognize  this,  he  has  to  make  the 
separate  citizens  act  in  concert,  and  represent  an  opposition  to  private 
behaviour. 

Always  taken  by  the  unusual,  in  renewing  his  work  Giono  has 
turned  to  the  twisted  and,  embroidering  on  Machiavelli,  vents  this 
chilling  view  of  human  nature :  ‘La  douleur  physique  (et  la  douleur 
morale,  mais  celle-ci  est  factice  et  facile  a  guerir  si  Ton  a  toujours 
pris  soin  d’etre  maitre  de  son  imagination)  est  une  affaire  personnelle. 
Personne  ne  souffre  physiquement  en  votre  lieu  et  place.  Il  est 
logique  que  personne  ne  puisse  vous  remplacer  pour  jouir.  A  moins 
qu’avec  les  subtilites  de  l’egoisme  vous  preniez  plaisir  au  bonheur 
des  autres;  l’appareil  passionnel  des  hommes  est  si  complique.’2  The 
Schadenfreude  of  the  townspeople  in  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne  is  barely 
veiled ;  Hortense  experiences  a  sense  of  power  at  being  emotionally 
enslaved,  loving  what  hurts  her  (‘Sommes-nous  jamais  sur  de  ne  pas 
procurer  a  nos  victimes  des  joies  dont  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  avoir 


1  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne,  p.  218. 
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idee?’)1  A  man  pleiti  de  scrupules,  Langlois  refuses  to  disturb  the 
homicidal  Monsieur  V.  until  morning,  when  he  shoots  him,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  after  a  short  conference,  in  the  stomach.  We  are  left 
to  surmise  that  he  understands  the  murderer’s  motives,  feels  affinity 
with  him,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  execute  him  in  person  without 
resorting  to  the  emotionless  machinery  of  Justice.  He  tracks  and 
slays  the  killer-wolf  in  the  same  ultra-methodical  fashion,  and  with 
a  strong  flavour  of  ritual — (the  murders  are  likened  to  Thuggery 
and  to  sacrifices  made  to  a  Mexican  serpent-god).  Langlois’  own 
suicide  is  equally  enigmatic  and  violent:  he  smokes  a  stick  of 
dynamite  as  he  had  previously  puffed  at  cigars.  (The  cigar  probably 
suggested  the  stick  of  dynamite,  just  as  seeing  a  cobbler  squatting 
cross-legged  helped  Giono  to  invent  the  legless  Emperor  Jules  in 
Noe.)  The  side-references  to  myths  are  playful  where  they  used  to 
be  grave,  as  if  Giono  were  tacitly  admitting  the  extremely  literary 
nature  of  his  world.  ‘On  est  vraiment  tres  interesse  par  tout  ce  qui 
n’est  pas  naturel.’2  Beauty,  for  him,  has  always  been  a  private 
creation,  but  now  this  takes  on  a  fashion  meaning  accentuated  by  the 
recent  fondness  for  descriptions  of  clothes:  Giono  parades  a  dress- 
show  before  us  and  himself.  Such  reversals  of  former  tastes  occur 
in  his  people  too.  Les  Ames  Fortes  is  full  of  paradoxes:  the  selfishness 
of  giving,  an  old  woman  behaving  like  a  child,  delectatio  morosa. 
Giono  has  never  imposed  a  rigid  norm  of  behaviour  on  his  people. 

The  almost  constant  goodness  of  the  prewar  heroes  gives  way  to 
tortuous,  undifferentiated  self-assertion.  The  witch’s  brew,  for 
which  no  Bobi,  with  his  lists  of  rare  herbs,  any  longer  gives  us  the 
recipe  and  where  men,  plants  and  animals  commingled,  is  replaced 
by  a  wary  selfishness  where  ‘chacun  sait  ce  qui  bout  dans  sa  marmite’. 
The  Devil  sits  in  for  Pan,  or  perhaps,  simply,  Pan  has  been  urbanized 
and  modernized.  Whichever  it  is,  the  theme  of  disturbing  influences 
(as  in  the  words  of  Iris  Murdoch  and  Muriel  Spark)  runs  through  all 
of  Giono’s  work,  and  points  to  his  wilful  subversiveness.  This 
change  of  perspective  coincides  with  an  affection  for  Machiavelli 
whom  he  sees  less  as  an  amoral  careerist  than  as  a  sceptic,  midway 
between  Buffon  and  Stendhal,  who  blows  the  gaff  on  man’s  in¬ 
ordinate  egoism,  and  as  a  non-dupe,  Tanti-charlatan’.  Giono  is  more 
interested  in  his  aristocratic  attitude  to  human  passions  than  in  his 
apologia  of  oligarchy,  for  politics  still  excite  him  only  as  a  source 
of  conflict  of  personalities.  His  people,  like  Stendhal’s,  refuse  to  be 
dupes  of  any  system  or  anybody,  except  their  own  passionate 

1  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne,  p.  1 12.  2  Les  Grands  Chemins,  p.  153. 
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illusions.  After  being  attacked  in  his  prewar  books  (and  perhaps  as 
with  Maurras  and  Montherlant  Giono  only  attacked  the  intelligence 
of  other  people),  the  intellect  is  reinstated,  but  significantly  as  a 
weapon  of  self-defence.  The  man  who  hates  to  be  gulled  loves 
mystifying  others,  and  is  more  ready  to  mingle  calculation  with 
spontaneity  than  before.  He  regularly  admits  his  own  sceptical 
formulae:  ‘Non,  je  ne  connais  pas  de  saints,  et  je  ne  me  mele  pas 
de  vertus  edifiantes’ . . .  ‘Je  suis  loin  de  croire  au  bon  sauvage  et 
meme  au  bon  n’importe  quoi’.1  His  heroes’  egocentricity  arises  less 
from  greed  than  from  a  spirit  of  self-preservation.  Popular  expres¬ 
sions  recur  on  their  lips:  ‘Ne  pas  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures’ . . . 
‘ne  pas  prendre  des  vessies  pour  des  lantern es’.  This  fresh  taste  for 
‘realistic’  attitudes  goes  with  a  kind  of  disillusion.  Like  Camus, 
whose  apparently  cynical  La  Chute  fills  in  some  of  the  gaps  left  by 
the  perhaps  over-hnoral’  La  Peste,  Giono  is  rectifying  his  initial 
vision,  but  not  denying  it.  He  always  has  been  both  deceiver  and 
deceived,  Machiavelli  and  Don  Quixote.  Where  the  former  codified 
the  strategems  of  the  unchivalrous,  the  latter’s  creator  skitted  knight- 
errantry.  Yet,  in  demolishing  antiquated  chivalry,  Cervantes 
instituted  a  new  heroism,  a  new  spell  to  replace  the  old. 

Despite  their  aversion  from  being  taken  in — and  it  is  likely  that 
a  man  naturally  credulous  would  cultivate  an  attitude  of  nil  admirari — 
his  heroes  feel  a  need  to  trust  select  fellow-beings:  ‘Je  prefere  cette 
terrifiante  sensation  de  bateau  sans  port  [...]  a  la  malheureuse  facilite 
de  mepriser  ce  qu’il  eut  fallu  aimer.’2  The  generosity  needed  to  love 
someone  removed  from  possession  by  years  or  other  obstacles  is  one 
of  the  main  counters  to  the  egoism  prevalent  in  the  post-war  novels. 
Loving  is  still  linked  with  the  idea  of  nursing  and  total  providing: 
Angelo  and  his  grandson  care  after  Pauline  de  Theus  at  different 
times  in  her  life;  M.  Joseph  sacrifices  himself  to  surround  Julie  and 
to  save  her  from  the  brutal  curiosity  of  the  townsfolk  and  from  the 
‘wrath  of  the  gods’,  whom  he  tries  to  outwit  by  organizing  round 
her  a  life  of  mediocrity,  reasoning  that  fate  attacks  only  the  salient, 
not  the  retiring;  Saucisse  and  Mme.  Tim  guard  Langlois’  privacy. 
Giono  constantly,  still,  celebrates  the  complexities  of  goodness,  that 
willing  submission  which  is  all  the  more  impressive  in  arrogant 
beings.  Just  as  the  treatment  of  nature  has  become  more  eclectic,  so 
love  has  undergone  transformations.  No  longer  frank  sensuality, 
the  instant  acquiescence  to  possession.  In  their  stead  is  a  less  fleshly 
fixation.  So  it  is  with  the  beautiful  affair  of  Melville  and  Adelina 

1  Noe,  p.  208,  and  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  204.  2  Noe',  p.  140. 
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White.  Not  now  the  rough  clinging  of  a  Panturle  and  Arsule,  but 
a  reserved  and  poetic  sentiment  which  is  not  daunted  or  diminished 
by  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the  love,  since  Adelina  is  already 
married,  as  is  Pauline  de  Theus  in  the  ‘Angelo’  series.  Melville  is 
first  drawn  to  her  by  ‘cette  ame  a  fleur  de  voix’.1  He  goes  through 
phases  of  optimistic  visualizations,  fearing,  avoiding,  desiring  to 
protect,  thrilling  sensuously,  and  reawakening  to  a  changed  life. 
Their  relationship  is  a  contact  of  two  distinct  life-patterns:  Adelina, 
with  her  dreamy  reticence  yet  her  mercy-work  for  the  hungry  in 
Ireland;  Melville  with  his  storm-tossed  inner  life.  Though  in 
appearance  tenuous,  Adelina  has  full  lips,  comes  of  peasant  stock  and 
displays  courage  in  her  secret  humanitarian  efforts. 

They  truly  come  together  on  their  balade  magique,  when  Melville 
gently  explains  the  microcosm  of  the  laurel-leaf,  bringing  the 
physical  world  into  shapely  meaning  for  her.  Love  here  is  a  sharing 
of  two  private  worlds,  which  maybe  touch  by  fingertips  alone  as  in 
a  minuet,  but  the  apartness  of  people  and  tilings  is  for  a  time  bridged. 
The  air  they  breathe  is  rarefied,  their  magic  moment  fleeting:  ‘II  me 
semble  que  nous  venons  de  forcer  ensemble  une  pellicule  d’air  [...] 
Attention  :  a  partir  d’ici,  nous  allons  etre  seuls  tous  les  deux  et 
inseparables.’2  This  is  not  very  different  from  Jean  le  Bleu’s  imagin¬ 
ary  voyages  to  ‘les  grands  pays  derriere  fair’.  At  the  heart  of  such 
love  lies  the  longing  to  shield,  and  to  convey  the  belief  that  all 
manifestations  of  life  are  interleaved.  Recalling  from  his  travels  the 
games  played  by  native  mothers  in  which  they  slowly  encompass 
their  babies  with  their  arms,  Melville  uses  again  Giono’s  favourite 
image  of  the  closing  circle. 

The  young  narrator  of  Mart  d’uti  Personnage  (the  title  a  reversal  of 
Jules  Romains’  Mort  de  Quelqu’un — not  the  death  of  a  nobody  but 
of  someone  special)  learns  gradually,  during  his  grandmother’s  rush 
towards  extinction,  to  give  her  unstinting  love  with  no  profit. 
Tending  to  her  obscene  physical  decay,  he  realizes  how  difficult  is 
unselfish  love:  ‘L’amour  etait  ailleurs,  dans  cette  cuvette  [...]  que  je 
me  for^ai  a  regarder.’3  Like  the  hussar  Angelo,  he  is  able  to  remain 
uncontaminated  even  when  immersed  in  filth.  He  admits  a  rival 
who  ousts  him,  the  huge  Catherine,  with  her  surplus  love,  who  acts 
as  a  second  mother  to  the  aged  lady  in  her  second  childhood.  Love- 
affairs  between  women,  and  between  men,  without  any  suggestion 
of  homosexuality,  vary  the  heterosexual  prewar  love. 


1  Pour  Saltier  Melville,  p.  99. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  135. 


3  Mort  d’un  Personnage,  p.  143. 
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Male  friendship,  like  that  between  the  narrator  and  ‘L’ Artiste’  in 
Les  Grands  Chemins,  can  include  hatred  as  well  as  love.  Several 
feelings  inspire  this  queer  partnership:  loneliness,  which  makes  the 
narrator  invent  a  friend  where  most  probably  none  exists,  the  need 
for  diversion,  and  the  spell  binding  you  to  someone  who  has  played 
you  dirty  tricks.  Like  Giono  himself  nowadays,  the  narrator  swears 
he  is  no  member  of  the  Salvation  Army,  though,  in  fact,  he  ‘saves’ 
the  cardsharp  from  an  ignoble  end  by  killing  him,  with  a  mixture 
of  tender  regret  and  vengeance. 

Love,  in  Giono,  is  the  marriage  of  affinities  (which  to-day  can  be 
the  compatibility  of  dissimilarity  as  well  as  of  natural  twins).  This 
echoes  his  view  of  the  physical  world,  where  all  the  pieces  form  a 
continuum,  except  that  love,  while  creating  a  perfect  closed  world, 
isolates  lovers  from  surrounding  people,  if  not  from  nature.  In 
keeping  with  his  craving  for  autarky,  love  too  is  self-contained,  a 
two-seat  utopia  and  prison,  as  in  Stendhal.  In  several  stories  it  is 
only  a  memory  but,  for  the  surviving  lover,  it  has  the  force  of 
presence  that  discounts  the  physical  absence,  and  repeats  Giono’s  own 
emotional  conservatism,  his  Tory  heart. 

Whether  brutal  or  gentle,  the  latest  version  of  love  relies  more  on 
the  imagination  than  on  bodily  dominion.  Giono  finds  the  first 
inklings  and  gropings  of  love  fascinating  to  depict,  but  the  idea  of 
consummation  has  ceased  to  attract  him.  Often,  indeed,  his  people 
prove  their  love  by  abstention:  ‘Mon  pere  reculait  tout  le  temps 
devant  l’amour  de  Caille,  ne  voulant  engager  que  lui-meme  et 
n’enchainer  personne  dans  sa  fatalite,  faisant  de  ses  reculs  les  plus 
grandes  preuves  d’amour  qu’un  homme  puisse  donner.’1  Angelo 
and  Pauline  de  Theus,  despite  the  adventures  which  force  intimacy 
upon  them,  except  for  medical  care,  never  touch  each  other. 

(b)  The  Angelo  Series 

This  series  is  probably  closer  to  his  affections  than  the  more 
disparate  collection  of  Chroniques.  It  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  filial  pilgrimage,  since  his  father,  mother  and  grandfather  supply 
much  of  the  inspiration  for  the  principal  figures;  and,  although  the 
tone  is  often  ironical,  these  connected  novels,  Angelo,  Le  Hussard  sur 
le  Toit,  Le  Bonheur  Fou  and  Mart  d’un  Personnage  (in  chronological 
order  rather  than  order  of  publication),  carry  more  warmth  than 
most  of  his  other  recent  creations. 


1  Mort  d’nn  Personnage,  p.  91. 
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His  two  aristocrats  in  Promenade  de  la  Mort  (which  would  have 
been  a  perfect  alternative  title  for  the  corpse-strewn  Le  Hussard  sur 
le  Toit)  boasted:  ‘[Nous  sommes]  des  condottieri  de  reve  [...]  Le 
desir  des  choses  plus  subtiles,  le  gout  des  entreprises  individuelles. 
Nos  parents  ont  ete  des  artisans  guerriers.  Ils  tenaient  des  boutiques 
de  guerre  et  non  pas  des  usines  comme  celle  qui  vient  d’ouvrir  ses 
portes  avant-hier  et  ou  les  soldats  vont  travailler  a  la  chaine.’1  In 
spite  of  his  lasting  pacifism,  Giono  has  chosen  a  rebellious  Pied¬ 
montese  in  the  Italy  of  the  Risorgimento  for  his  main  new  hero. 

Amid  a  cholera  epidemic,  political  intrigue,  chaos  in  everyday 
affairs  bringing  out  the  best  and  worst  in  human  nature,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  young  colonel  of  hussars,  Angelo  Pardi,  pursues  his  life  of 
constant  heroism.  Feats  of  arms  and  stamina,  encounters  with 
enthralling  men  and  women  of  diverse  political  and  human  convic¬ 
tions,  delicate  good  taste  in  clothes,  food,  cigars  and  horses — all  these 
make  up  his  variegated  existence.  It  is  not  for  reforms  that  he  works ; 
the  revolution  offers  him  a  private  test  of  courage  and  tries  out  his 
cult  of  duty  to  himself.  His  arrogance  is  less  pathetic  than  that  of 
Stendhal,  one  of  whose  favourite  images  he  converts  to  ‘nous  avons 
au  moins  la  desinvolture  de  jeter  le  filet  assez  loin  pour  qu’il  ne  se 
prenne  pas  dans  nos  jambes’.2  Like  Stendhal’s  heroes,  he  loathes  all 
that  smacks  of  I’epicier ;  and,  when  quarantined  along  with  some 
bourgeois,  directs  some  finely-controlled  sarcasm  at  their  care  for 
decorum,  their  rigid  minds  and  sheeplike  instinct  for  togetherness. 
He  lives  on  an  elevated  level,  as  is  suggested  pictorially  by  his 
escapades  on  the  roofs  of  Manosque.  Cold  careerists  surround  him, 
yet  he  acts  always  on  impulses,  which  often  put  him  in  a  corner  but 
allay  his  appetite  for  heroics.  Most  of  all  he  is  entirely  himself, 
whatever  the  chaos  he  wades  through.  He  rides  through  Le  Hussard 
sur  le  Toit  and  watches  and  tends  to  people  who  twitch  to  death  like 
convulsed  bags  of  rice;  he  fights  through  Le  Bonheur  Fou,  where 
they  are  smashed  like  dolls.  The  continuous  upheaval  of  the  plague 
is  linked  with  the  multiform  slaughter  of  the  revolution:  nature- 
made  and  man-made  epidemics,  forces  of  destruction:  ‘Le  cholera 
n’est  plus  epidemique,  il  est  devenu  constitutionnel.’3 

In  Angelo,  he  was  still  a  greenhorn,  erring  and  rectifying  himself  at 
once  and  cursing  his  own  naivete.  He  is  made  at  once  sympathetic 
by  his  compound  of  boyish  charm  and  his  obvious,  elegant  manli¬ 
ness.  A  latterday  Bouche  d'Or,  he  has  an  instant  appeal  for  women 

1  Promenade  de  la  Mort,  p.  290.  (In  L’Eau  Vive).  2  Angelo,  p.  161. 

3  From  Merimee’s  Correspondence,  used  as  an  epigraph  to  Le  Bonheur  Fou. 
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of  any  age  or  position:  noble,  bourgeois,  serving-maids,  nuns. 
Giono  everywhere  stresses  his  pureness,  as  if  obsessed  by  Arthurian 
legends.  As  in  Recherche  de  la  Purete,  he  still  inveighs  against  the 
filthiness  of  oppression:  ‘Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  fers  ni  les  murs  qui 
gardent  les  prisonniers  en  prison  :  c’est  l’odeur  de  leurs  latrines, 
qu’ils  sont  obliges  de  renifler  pendant  des  mois  [...]  Avec  des  sens 
avilis,  quel  monde  voulez-vous  qu’ils  aient  en  eux?’1  Angelo  escapes 
contagion,  not  by  avoiding  people  dying  of  the  plague,  for  he  nurses 
and  washes  a  good  number  of  them,  but  by  preserving  his  sense  of 
balance.  For  him,  the  cholera  is  a  passing  parade  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  joins  and  watches  the  rest  of  the  time,  with  a  wry  grimace — ‘La 
contagion  me  craint  comme  la  peste’.2  His  advantage  is  mobility 
through  lack  of  ties.  Unlike  Saint-Jean,  who  suffered  when  his 
heroism  estranged  him,  Angelo  accepts  to  be  rootless.  It  is  his 
egoistic  happiness  which  alienates  him  from  the  unhappy  egoism  of 
his  fellow-men. 

He  fears  both  being  duped  and  drying  up,  and  consequently  adopts 
a  mixture  of ‘Scottish’  composure  and  ‘Italian’  brio.  There  is  in  him 
that  conflict  between  innocent  naivete  and  experienced  cynicism 
which  so  occupied  Melville.  The  gross  egocentricity  he  witnesses 
on  all  sides  appals  him.  At  various  times  he  voluntarily  teams  up 
with  people  who  strike  him  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  self 
first :  the  hard-working,  ironic-eyed  young  doctor  who  teaches  him 
the  value  of  humour  and  the  need  to  salvage  every  vestige  of  life  in 
any  corner;  and  the  bustling,  rough-tongued  old  nun  who  cannot 
stall  death  yet  strives  to  make  corpses  as  cleanly  as  possible;  and  the 
entrancing,  self-reliant  Pauline  de  Theus,  brave  as  an  exceptional 
man  yet  wholly  feminine.  They  form  a  sexless  partnership,  united 
in  their  detestation  of  restraint  (frontiers,  barricades,  quarantines), 
and  their  disgust  for  ignoble  accidental  death. 

Though  capable  of  friendship,  Angelo  is  mostly  alone.  Stendhal 
perhaps  consecrated  the  heroic  soliloquy;  Angelo’s  most  dramatic 
struggles  take  place  within  himself  in  his  perpetual  self-interroga¬ 
tions:  ‘Quelle  figure  ferais-je  a  la  guerre?  J’ai  le  courage  de  charger, 
mais  aurais-je  le  courage  du  fossoyeur?  [...]  Sans  quoi,  Ton  est 
ridicule.  Et,  si  on  est  ridicule  dans  son  metier,  dans  quoi  sera-t-on 
elegant?’3  Endlessly  rebuking  himself  with  slang  and  curses  for  his 
gaucherie  and  in  order  to  bolster  up  his  morale,  he  reveals  his  high 
ideals;  like  Julien  Sorel  he  will  be  nothing  if  he  loses  his  self-esteem. 
In  Le  Bonheur  Fou,  he  kills  Giuseppe,  the  devoted  foster-brother  he 

1  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit,  p.  311.  2  Ibid.,  p.  267.  3  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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adores,  for  treachery.  It  is  no  conventional  idea  of  morality  that 
sustains  him,  but  an  imperious  urge  to  keep  face  before  himself. 

I  have  advanced  earlier  that  Giono’s  fiction  has  a  strong  flavour  of 
cowboy  adventure.  (The  ‘Gardians’  on  the  Camargue  are  near-to- 
hand  examples.)  A  self-sufficient  lone  wolf,  who  can  make  his 
temporary  home  anywhere,  Angelo  is  the  fastest  swordsman  alive, 
and  capable  of  friendships  as  passionate  as  those  of  gauchos.  He  is 
an  aristocratic,  highly-sensitive  ranger,  only  at  home  on  his  horse, 
ill  at  ease  in  townships.  As  the  vicar-general  warns  him:  ‘Dieu  a 
permis,  aux  hommes  de  votre  qualite,  [...]  le  desert,  la  solitude  infinie 
ou  sous  l’enflammement  eperdu  du  soleil  vous  pouvez  dresser  vos 
mirages  et  vivre  dans  votre  creation  personnelle.’1 

The  prophecy  is  of  the  Stendhal  type,  for  the  abbe  Pirard  forecasts 
to  Julien:  ‘Vous  serez  persecute;  il  n’y  a  pas  de  moyen  terme  pour 
vous,’  and  Gina  to  Fabrice:  ‘Vous  deplairez  toujours  aux  hommes; 
vous  avez  trop  de  feu  pour  les  ames  prosaiques.’  Giono  has  removed 
the  unpopularity,  but  left  the  man  as  target  for  envy.  For  Giono 
pastiches  less  than  adapts  Stendhal  to  his  own  needs.  And,  although 
it  is  near-heresy  to  diminish  Stendhal,  it  must  be  said  that,  in  some 
ways,  Giono  improves  on  the  original,  while  lacking  the  seriousness 
of  his  predecessor’s  overall  vision.  He  has  allied  the  manner  of 
Stendhalian  heroism  with  an  even  more  vigorous  strength  of 
character.  Angelo  is  a  Fabrice  stripped  of  religiosity  and  infantilism, 
and  given  real  intelligence.  The  basic  difference  between  the  two 
writers  is  probably  that  Giono’s  imagination  is  far  more  physical. 
He  conveys  the  equivalent  of  a  sword  plunging  into  resistant  then 
docile  flesh,  the  disarticulated  convulsion  of  the  dying,  the  noisome 
vomit.  Such  an  imagination  makes  Angelo,  also,  more  than  a  two- 
dimensional  shell  like  Julien,  who  defines  himself  mainly  by  negating 
others  and  is  void  until  Mme.  de  Renal’s  love  fills  him  out.  Angelo, 
too,  is  obviously  streamlined,  so  that  he  can  eel  out  of  tricky  situa¬ 
tions  and  ride  with  least  wind-resistance.  Stendhal  said  truly  of 
Lucien  Leuwen:  ‘Ce  n’est  tout  au  plus  qu’un  brillant  peut-etre.’ 
Angelo  has  none  of  this  vacillation,  is  not  deluded  in  love,  and  has 
a  firm  conception  of  his  metier  which  causes  him  to  scorn  the  operatic 
warriors  all  round  him.  He  is  always  more  than  a  potential ;  he  moves 
with  a  lissom,  muscular  grace  superior  to  the  puppet-jerks  of  Julien, 
Fabrice  or  Lucien.  But,  in  this,  Giono  has  perhaps,  overdoing  it  as 
always,  granted  him  an  excess  of  energy  and  determination;  if 
Stendhal’s  heroes  are  rather  undefined  except  by  contrast,  he  is  too 

1  Angelo,  p.  204. 
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well  delineated,  and  rarely  suffers  from  that  human  listlessness  which 
occasionally  overcomes  Stendhal’s  men. 

After  making  these  distinctions,  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  similarities. 
Just  as  Giono’s  initial  impetus  came  from  literature  (Homer,  in 
particular),  so  his  regeneration,  after  a  period  of  prophetic  aberration, 
is  partly  indebted  to  another  writer,  Stendhal.  But,  as  his  favourite 
proverb  of  the  Spanish  Inn  recommends  self-help,  Giono  has  mainly 
used  Stendhal  to  reinforce  tendencies  already  present  in  his  own 
work.  Both  men  seem  to  care  more  for  a  certain  style  of  behaviour 
than  for  the  uses  it  might  be  put  to — an  aristocratic  style  dependent 
on  a  sense  of  ‘elevation’  above  the  common  run  of  men  (Giono’s 
favourite  setting  has  always  been  remote  heights).  Like  Stendhal’s 
heroes  (Julien  and  Lucien,  at  least),  Angelo  torments  himself  with 
the  paradox  contained  in  the  verb  ‘to  act’:  the  urge  to  acquire 
definition  through  decisive  action,  and  the  temptation  to  dupe, 
himself  and  others,  though  his  fears  are  more  groundless  than  those 
of  his  predecessors.  His  mother  advises  him  to  live  dangerously  and 
is  as  adoring  as  La  Sanseverina.  Giono  copies  Stendhal’s  use  of 
‘Italian’  as  an  automatic  pat  on  the  back,  his  placing  of  the  hero  at 
times  in  ludicrous  postures,  his  tongue-in-cheek  footnotes,  his  non- 
democratic  ‘liberalism’  of  outlook,  his  anti-sentimental  taste  for 
classification.  Angelo  grows  as  disillusioned  over  his  fellow-rebels, 
in  Le  Bonheur  Fou,  as  Lucien,  but  kicks  against  being  used  as  a 
straw-man  by  the  strategists  behind  the  revolution.  In  short,  Giono 
has  invested  his  borrowings:  they  show  a  handsome  profit. 

Angelo  grows  into  a  divine  fool,  protected  by  his  purity.  His 
eagerness  to  live  richly  but  simply  contrasts  throughout  with  the 
danse  macahre  of  the  plague,  the  histrionics  of  the  dying.  In  some 
ways,  the  plague,  and  the  revolution,  are  a  kind  of  monstrous  play 
or  opera,  in  describing  which  Giono  by  excellent  manipulation 
avoids  monotony.  Angelo  is  an  attractive  hero,  with  none  of  the 
infuriating  opaqueness  of  most  of  the  recent  central  figures:  his 
lineaments  and  aims  are  unambiguous.  He  is  the  real  link  between 
prewar  and  post-war  heroes.  From  peasants  to  carbonari,  Giono  has 
revelled  in  creating  impulsive,  non-conformist,  anti-social  heroes. 
Though  Panturle  plods  and  slobbers,  and  Angelo  is  fleet  and 
fastidious,  they  are  second  cousins. 

Many  aspects  of  Giono’s  temperament  patently  go  into  the  make¬ 
up  of  Angelo’s:  the  tendency  to  credulity  and  yet  the  dread  of  being 
duped;  the  timidity  masked  by  coolness;  and  the  total  self-sufficiency 
of  outlook.  Giono  gives  him  his  own  capacity  for  inventiveness: 
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Angelo’s  enlarging  gaze  transforms  an  attic  full  of  odd  objects  into 
a  whole  exotic  and  animated  world.  His  adventures  are  an  outlet 
for  the  more  strenuous  side  of  Giono’s  imagination  which  is  haunted 
by  space  and  free  movement  as  much  as  by  cloisters  and  stationary 
journeys;  and  the  scenes  he  witnesses  permit  his  creator  to  indulge 
in  those  descriptions  of  the  macabre  and  the  grotesque  he  is  now  so 
fond  of.  As  so  often,  the  adverbs  betray  the  tone:  ‘Un  spectacle 
heureusement  tres  insolent.  C’etaient  trois  cadavres  dans  lesquels  le 
chien  et  les  oiseaux  avaient  fait  beaucoup  de  degats.  Notamment, 
dans  un  enfant  de  quelques  mois,  ecrase  sur  la  table  comme  un  gros 
fromage  blanc.  Les  deux  autres,  vraisemblablement  celui  d’une  vieille 
femme  et  celui  d’un  homme  assez  jeune  etaient  ridicules  avec  leurs 
tetes  de  pitres  fardees  de  bleu,  leurs  membres  desarticules,  leurs 
ventres  bouillonnants  de  boyaux  et  de  vetements  haches  et  petris  [...] 
Une  sorte  d’emphase  insupportable.’1  It  is  scenes  like  this  which  give 
weight,  albeit  sickening,  to  the  half-unreal  progress  of  the  epidemic, 
which  kills  a  whole  landscape  as  well  as  most  of  its  population,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  heat  so  oppressively  irritating  that  hallucinations 
add  to  the  physical  chaos  of  the  plague;  people  behave  as  if  crazed, 
and  revert  to  medieval  superstitions.  It  all  seems  unreal  because  it  is 
excessively  real,  too  much  for  the  individual  sensibility  to  cope 
with.  Appropriately,  Giono  often  invokes  the  mad  worlds  of 
Ariosto  and  Cervantes.  Yet,  like  these  two  creators,  Giono  keeps 
his  head,  and,  finally,  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit,  for  all  its  disease,  seems 
healthy,  strangely  invigorating,  as  if  he  had  cleared  the  air  (his  short 
film  on  the  epidemic,  Le  Foulard  de  Stnyrne  has  fire  licking  clean 
infected  property,  when  guttering  candles,  prayers  or  curses  have 
failed).  The  plague  is  absurd,  perhaps  a  retribution  for  that  ‘stupide 
confiance  humaine’  Camus  wrote  of  in  his  plague-novel,  and  so,  as 
Artaud  explained,  ultimately  beneficial  in  effect.  The  plague  may 
further  stand  for  accumulated  human  hypocrisy  which  Giono  kills 
off,  scrupulously,  like  Langlois,  without  any  moral  condemnation, 
though  it  has  taken  off  good  people  along  with  the  bad.  He  does 
not,  like  Camus,  protest  against  suffering,  but  records  it.  Nature 
itself  is  depicted  as  indifferent,  when  not  actively  hostile,  for  the  sun 
becomes  a  source  of  death  rather  than  life.  Similarly,  in  Le  Bonheur 
Fou,  Giono  presents  both  sides,  the  Austrian  imperialists  and  the 
Itahan  rebels,  as  if  it  were  the  strategies  of  war  and  what  it  reveals 
of  men  in  crisis  that  interested  him  rather  than  political  aspirations. 
As  in  Stendhal,  ‘les  petits  faits  vrais’  swell  to  hypotheses  of  a  more 

1  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toil,  p.  42. 
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enveloping  nature — a  phenomenon  common  in  eighteenth-century 
‘sensationalist’  thought.  He  unidealizes  and  mythifies  both  war  and 
epidemic,  seeing  them  as  orderly  forces  beneath  their  chaotic 
manifestations,  perhaps  necessary  to  keep  a  balance  in  the  human 
universe.  War  itself  is  a  plague,  and  both  draw  histrionic  or  poised 
responses  from  people.  It  could  also  be,  as  with  La  Peste,  that  the 
cholera  signifies  the  invasion  of  France — (the  infected  ones  are  forced 
to  wear  a  cross  like  Jews  with  the  Star  of  David) ;  some  collaborate 
with  the  plague  and  some  resist,  and  many  of  both  persuasions  die. 
There  are  also  internment  camps  which  congest  Angelo  too  much 
and  provoke  him  to  escape. 

Giono  has  claimed  that  Le  Bonheur  Fou  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  present  age  and  the  revolution  of  1848  in  Italy.  Apart  from  its 
cold  picture  of  hot  blood  and  a  fragmented  nation,  this  novel  also 
reflects,  through  Angelo,  Giono’s  progressive  disillusion  with  public 
action,  devotion  to  a  cause.  Angelo  felt  more  truly  alive  nursing 
victims  of  the  cholera  than  fighting  to  sort  out  which  side  was  least 
unidealistic  in  the  revolution.  All  of  Giono’s  post-war  fiction  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  sanctuary  raised  against,  and  therefore  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of,  the  contemporary  world.  Communications  are  too 
widespread,  pressures  too  insidious,  for  even  the  most  virile  imagina¬ 
tion  to  ignore  present  history.  So  that,  paradoxically,  by  his  use  of 
the  solitary  hero,  working  out  his  own  fate  without  reference  to 
any  set  body  of  beliefs,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  society;  by  the 
minutial  description  of  sensations;  and  by  the  desire  to  remain 
undeceived — Giono  captures  something  of  the  literary  tone  of  the 
age  he  lives  in. 

If  there  is  any  sort  of  overt  message  in  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit,  it  is 
one  of  qualified  humanism  (cynicism  cloaking  hero-worship): 
‘Melancolie,  mais  pas  misanthropie  [...]  Discernement  parfait, 
tranche  des  qu’il  s’agit  des  sens.  Or,  les  sens  s’exercent  dans  l’imme- 
diat.  De  la  mon  humilite.’1  These  words  are  spoken  by  a  hermit 
scholar  with  whom  Angelo  and  Pauline  take  refuge  from  a  storm. 
He  propounds  many  theories  concerning  the  relative  nature  of 
knowledge,  the  dominance  of  egoism  in  human  nature  and  the 
meaning  of  the  plague,  in  a  long  passage  of  startling  verbal  and 
intellectual  fireworks  which  improves  on  the  grandiose  cosmic 
meditations  of  Le  Poids  du  del  by  its  firmer  control  of  language. 
Whether  this  speech  represents  Giono’s  own  ideas  or  merely 
titillating  gambits,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  does  contain  the  more 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  370-3. 
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abiding  tenets  of  his  thought.  This  novel,  like  Le  Bonheur  Fou , 
presents  a  critical  view  of  mankind  in  a  crisis.  Very  few  emerge 
with  honour.  Yet,  what  has  altered  is  the  emphasis  on  man,  with 
all  his  failings.  Angelo  muses:  ‘Que  puis-je  faire  avec  un  hetre  au 
bout  de  cinq  minutes  de  compagnie  avec  lui?  Je  me  dis  qu’il  est 
beau,  je  me  le  repete,  je  prends  plaisir  a  sa  beaute,  puis  il  faut  queje 
passe  a  autre  chose,  dans  quoi  il  y  a  fhomme.’1  Sophistication 
entails  moving  away  from  nature  towards  humanity,  and  demands 
a  change  of  dress. 


(c)  The  Change  in  Manner 

The  images  have  become  more  dapper,  and  the  sleekness  often 
appears  hard  and  impersonal:  ‘Le  nourrisson  pendu  a  son  sein  comme 
une  virgule  decimale  pendue  a  un  chiffre  [...]  Elle  eut  huit  enfants 
comme  on  aurait  pu  les  avoir  dans  un  carnet  de  prise  d’ordres.’2  He 
uses  such  similes  less  to  offer  informative  comparison  than  to  jolt  the 
reader,  to  leave  him  floundering  in  the  quick-witted  ellipses.  They 
can  still  be  suggestive,  as  the  following  contrast  in  grime  and  pure¬ 
ness,  but  expressed  in  a  more  droll  fashion:  ‘Thcrese  se  mit  a  aimer 
follement  Madame  Numancc  comme  les  ramoneurs  aiment  les 
choux  a  la  creme.’3  Just  as  the  characters  have  graduated  to  greater 
subtlety,  so  the  images  are  more  blithe,  and  any  strain  is  deliberately 
used  for  special  effects,  and  no  longer  results  from  a  struggle  with 
recalcitrant  material.  For  manoeuvring  his  creations  like  balls  of 
wool,  the  cat-god  needs  a  feline  style. 

Giono  revives  many  jaded  popular  sayings;  his  delight  in  the 
succulence  of  language  has  spread  to  embrace  slang  and  other  forms 
of  racy  speech.  Now  he  over-inflates  not  only  images  but  cliches 
(‘Il  se  taillait  la  part  du  lion,  de  la  lionne  et  des  lionceaux’).4  He 
frequently  twists  to  his  own  use  a  pithy  formula  of  scepticism  and 
serves  this  up  as  a  philosophy  of  action:  ‘ne  pas  croire  que  les  cailles 
tombent  roties’,  ‘regie  comme  du  papier  a  musique’.  Such  common¬ 
places,  refreshed  by  their  context,  provide  the  sardonic  tone  of  his 
recent  stories.  It  is  a  style  of  scrupulous  meanness — short  sentences, 
dry  expressions — used  for  irony.  His  syntax  gives  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  skittish  mind  proceeding  by  elliptical  bounds.  The  sentences 
arc  loosely  hinged  together:  Giono  leaps  about  in  time  and  space. 
Noe  is  a  verbal  stroll,  and  he  admits  ‘Je  prends  cn  ce  moment  un 

1  Ibid.,  p.  280.  2  Pour  Saltier  Melville,  p.  17.  3  Les  Ames  Fortes,  p.  189. 

‘Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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grand  plaisir  a  l’aventure  de  la  phrase’.1  Scattering  dashes,  italics  and 
brackets  on  all  sides,  he  betrays  his  love  of  digressions,  sudden 
about-faces,  the  shock  of  a  new  perspective  and  the  use  of  the  red 
herring,  and  aims  at  leaving  the  reader  without  sufficient  breath  to 
quibble.  He  has  speeded  up  his  earlier  affectation  of  slow  peasant, 
Peguy-type  repetition;  and  his  scenes  of  absurdity  clearly  depend  on 
such  an  acceleration  of  perception. 

The  whole  of  Le  Bonheur  Fou  has  the  wilful  discontinuity  of 
Stendhal’s  Waterloo-episode.  The  verve  of  dialogue  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plots  are  almost  febrile.  Brisk  pannings  from  one 
character  or  situation  to  another  promote  a  sense  of  anarchic  and 
kaleidoscopic  activity  (though  the  old  urge  to  attain  a  total  picture 
is  still  strong,  as  in  the  panoramic  simultaneities  which  open  Le 
Hussard  sur  le  Toit  and  Le  Bonheur  Fou).  The  dialogue  is  pure 
repartee,  for  his  recent  protagonists  have  ceased  to  be  sponges,  and 
prefer  to  match  their  wits  against  and  to  score  off  those  they  meet: 
‘Tout  se  passe  en  conversations  :  allusions,  finesses  d’un  mot  a 
l’autre;  contresens  soigneusement  places  [...];  silences  bien  em¬ 
ployes  [...]  C’est  toute  la  science  de  savoir  dire  des  mots  enormes 
avec  des  visages  de  poker  (au  fond  d’eux-memes,  la  grande  jouissance 
de  jouer  le  jeu  qu’ils  savent  etre  le  jeu  des  grands  et  de  le  jouer  a 
tombeau  ouvert).’2  His  people  talk  incessantly  now;  it  is  one  of 
their  principal  divertissements,  yet  their  speech  laconically  conceals 
more  than  it  reveals.  Giono  displays  his  own  verbal  wit  (‘la  misere 
lui  manquait  brusquement  sous  les  pieds.  Elle  ne  savait  plus  a  quoi 
se  raccrocher’)3 — and  such  twists  create  the  excruciating  tenor  of 
this  new  world.  In  the  ‘Angelo’  series,  the  characters  speak  a  racy 
tongue  composed  of  rejuvenated  popular  adages,  Stendhalian 
finesse  and  pure  Giono  exuberance.  He  confesses  to  a  fondness  for 
such  an  admixture,  which  helps  to  balance  idealism  and  cynicism: 
‘Le  contraste,  a  mon  sens  tres  savoureux,  de  l’emploi  alterne  de 
l’argot  et  de  l’envol.’4 

He  keeps  his  narrative  guardedly  anti-sentimental.  Recurrent 
words  like  ‘exquis’,  ‘subtil’,  ‘charmant’,  still  suggest  enthusiasm,  but 
tempered  with  urbanity.  He  proliferates  gruesome  spectacles 
provocatively:  ‘Pour  nous  debarrasser  de  l’appareil  sentimental  qui 
empeche  de  parler  des  choses  reputees  degoutantes,  et  pourtant 
auxquelles  nous  sommes  tous  soumis,  n’avez-vous  pas  remarque  que 

1  Noe',  pp.  110-11.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  353-4.  3  Les  Ames  Fortes,  p.  142. 

4  Preface  to  his  adaptation  of  Joost  Van  den  Vondel’s  Joseph  a  Dothan,  p.  143.  (Huizinga, 
op.  cit.,  p.  182,  calls  Van  den  Vondel  a  tongue-in-cheek  prince  of  poets.) 
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l’odeur  des  cadavres  se  distingue  au  debut  par  une  odeur  sucree,  une 
sorte  de  sirop?’1  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  these  refined  tastes,  the 
reverent  attitude  to  nature  has  decreased  in  intensity.  Left  are 
fragmentary  tableaux,  lightly  sketched  and  often  glibly  phrased: 
‘Vous  savez  comment  il  est  :  saison  grise,  patures  en  poils  de  renard, 
neige  en  coquille  d’oeuf,  des  vents  en  tole  de  fer-blanc  et  tous  les 
chemins  luisants  comme  des  baves  de  limace.’2  Like  Angelo,  he 
confesses  to  a  preference  for  the  human  comedy  as  a  spectacle  rather 
than  nature:  ‘Ces  notes  de  voyage  manquent  singulierement  de 
descriptions  a  la  Chateaubriand.  Fut  un  temps  ou  j’aurais  pris  plaisir 
a  orchestrer  le  theme  de  l’Emilie  au  crepuscule.  Maintenant,  je 
donnerais  toutes  les  phrases  qui  peignent  la  nature  pour  quelques 
mots  bien  vrais  sur  l’ideal  des  Emiliens.’3  Many  of  the  surviving 
nature-descriptions  are  flippant  exercises  in  expertise:  ‘Le  hetre 
dansait  comme  seuls  savent  danser  les  etres  surnaturels,  en  multipliant 
son  corps  autour  de  son  immobilite  [...]  si  inlassablement  repetri  par 
l’ivresse  de  son  corps  qu’on  ne  pouvait  plus  savoir  s’il  etait  enracine 
par  l’encramponnement  de  prodigieuses  racines  ou  par  la  vitesse 
miraculeuse  de  la  pointe  de  toupie  sur  laquelle  reposent  les  dieux  [...] 
Cette  virtuosite  de  beaute  hypnotisait  comme  l’oeil  des  serpents.’4 
(Fond  of  snakes,  despite  his  own  bulkiness,  Giono  might  identify 
himself  with  them:  self-contained,  enigmatic  despite  fleeting  move¬ 
ments  which,  in  fact,  display  nothing  except  a  private  game,  and 
capable  of  shedding  old  skins.)  When  nature-scenes  are  not  merely 
bravura  in  this  way,  they  register  clear-cut  contours  of  surface 
brilliance:  ‘Au  milieu  de  la  bure  eteinte  des  melezes,  eclatait  le  vert 
acide  des  petits  champs  de  seigle,  le  noir  lustre  d’un  toit  d’ardoise, 
le  vermeil  d’un  chaume,  l’ecume  d’une  cascade.’5  Such  pricked-out 
details  are  chosen,  as  in  Stendhal’s  novels,  to  fit  in  with  the  mood 
of  the  hero:  congruent  settings  for  elevation  or  repose  (‘Un  marteau 
battait  juste  ce  qu’il  fallait  sur  une  enclume,  dans  une  rue  voisine, 
pour  rendre  agreable  toute  oisivete’).6  Giono  has  worked  to  pare 
down  the  enjlure  of  the  style  vicomte  to  the  vernis  of  the  style  lieutenant. 

Undeniably,  however,  sensuous  beauty  remains.  The  opening 
pages  of  Mort  d’un  Personnage  reel  with  the  familiar  intoxicating 
sense-impressions ;  and  the  salon-scenes  in  the  same  novel  show  that 
the  delicate  touch  he  has  always  had  still  flourishes.  Like  Ramuz, 
he  might  well  affirm:  ‘La  simplicite  est  un  aboutissement,  non  un 


1  Fragments  d’un  Paradis,  p.  56. 
3  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  191. 

5  Angelo,  p.  56. 


2  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  p.  29. 
1  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  p.  37. 
6  Le  Bonheur  Fou,  p.  84. 
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point  de  depart.  Elle  resulte  d’un  choix  dans  la  complexite,  non 
d’une  pauvrete  native.’1  Increased  eclecticism  changes  super¬ 
abundance  into  an  elegant  sufficiency.  Only  too  clearly,  however, 
this  clarity  and  orderliness  of  notation  stems  from  a  greater  detach¬ 
ment  from  his  material. 

Though  he  exercises  more  control  over  his  language,  his  fancy 
rampages  as  always.  Having  no  more  a  message  to  boost,  overtly 
at  least,  he  can  venture  into  the  byways  of  literary  experiment. 
What  Baudelaire  says  of  Poe  might  be  applied  to  this  Giono :  ‘Cette 
portion  du  genie  qui  le  fait  se  rejouir  d’une  difficult^  vaincue,  d’une 
enigme  expliquee,  d’un  tour  de  force  reussi  —  qui  le  pousse  avec 
une  volupte  enfantine  et  presque  perverse  dans  le  monde  des  possi¬ 
bility  et  des  conjectures,  et  a  creer  des  “canards”  auxquels  son  art 
subtil  a  donne  une  vie  vraisemblable.’2  Giono  proves  that  an  old 
dog  can  teach  himself  new  tricks.  One  of  his  most  rewarding 
experiments  in  narrative  technique  has  been  to  use  an  inefficient  or 
biassed  narrator,  telling  his  story  in  retrospect.  The  past  offers 
countless  permutations;  together  with  the  future  (too  easy),  it  is 
much  more  the  liar’s  realm  than  is  the  present.  The  story  of  Le 
Moulin  de  Pologne  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bedazzled 
community,  for  which  the  spokesman  is  the  meticulously  prying 
yet  mediocre  figure  of  the  anonymous  narrator,  who  hesitates  over 
his  facts,  reports  from  hearsay,  embellishes  and  surmises.  He  is  given 
to  nonchalant  bursts  of  information  about  himself,  for  example,  that 
he  is  hunch-backed.  In  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  different  versions 
of  the  story  are  provided  from  various  standpoints,  but  never  from 
that  of  Langlois.  Hence  the  sanctuary  of  his  inner  maze,  of  which 
his  ornamental  garden  is  the  outward  token,  is  preserved  from 
inquisition.  Instead  of  imposing  from  the  outside  a  legendary 
stature  on  the  central  figure,  Giono  causes  the  subsidiary  characters, 
the  villagers,  to  foist  one  on  Langlois.  Thus  the  reader  is  carried 
into  the  very  middle  of  a  drama  which,  however,  remains  mysterious 
to  him.  It  is  a  kind  of  do-it-yourself  novel;  Giono  invites  his  readers 
to  function  as  writers,  just  as  his  heroes,  his  secondary  characters, 
and,  of  course,  himself,  are  artists.  The  growth  of  a  legend  still 
fascinates  him  as  much  as  at  the  time  of  Naissance  de  FOdyssee,  which 
now  appears  as  not  only  the  overture  to,  but  also  a  condensed  image 
of,  his  whole  work.  He  writes  to  prove  the  irresistible  power  and 
life  of  fiction.  It  is  something  inviolable  in  man.  Everybody  is  a 


1  Ramuz,  Journal,  p.  180. 


2  Quoted  in  Ruff,  Baudelaire,  p.  82. 
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potential  writer:  we  can  all  invent  biographies  for  ourselves  and 
other  people,  build  a  world  of  words. 

In  this,  as  in  other  ways,  Giono  keeps  up  to  date.  He  shares  this 
century’s  literary  obsession  with  surfaces,  and  the  conflict  of  reality 
and  appearance.  Yet  he  refuses  to  be  disappointed,  even  less  dis¬ 
traught,  over  such  dichotomies.  It  is  Don  Quixote  with  none  of 
the  melancholy  awakening.  He  has  moved  from  small  utopias  to 
private  sanctuaries,  and,  in  Les  Ames  Fortes,  to  mythomania,  another 
feature  of  contemporary  literature — talk  for  talk’s  sake,  guiltless 
lying,  as  in  Beckett.  Life  is  a  book,  built  on  fabrications.  It  is  as  if 
Giono  were  corroborating  Schopenhauer’s  dictum  that  as  soon  as 
thoughts  are  expressed  in  words,  they  are  no  longer  properly  serious. 
Apart  from  lies,  his  stress  on  detective-work  and  violence  also 
reflects  a  common  mood  in  present-day  literature,  for  example,  in 
Robbe-Grillet  and  Claude  Simon.  The  author  has  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  characters;  Giono  massacres  and  begets  with 
equal  gaiety.  He  has  inexhaustible  supplies  and  unlimited  freedom. 
But  he  wishes  not  only  to  assert  his  creative  (and  destructive) 
authority,  but  also  to  mystify:  a  god  is  both  force  and  mystery,  and 
it  is  a  god  he  is  playing.  Now  he  presents  heroes  with  an  unknowable 
core,  which  he  as  creator  can  understand,  but  which  is  locked  to  us 
(the  reasons  for  Langlois’  suicidal  melancholia,  for  example).  His 
heroes  are  images  of  himself,  kings  of  their  own  private  domains : 
‘La  terre  n’est  peuplee  que  de  Princes;  les  uns  sont  en  exercice,  les 
autres  en  puissance,  c’est-a-dire  (le  mot  est  beau)  en  illusion.’1 

It  is  a  literature  bred  of,  but  not  breeding,  boredom.  In  the  New 
Novel  there  are  too  many  ‘men  without  qualities’,  too  much 
‘reification’  of  living  tissue.  Giono’s  technical  experiments  never 
lead  him  away  from  his  old-fashioned  taste  for  a  ripe  story  brought 
to  life  by  a  multitude  of  details  (and  not  stifled  by  them).  The 
epigraph  to  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement  mentions  a  prisoner’s  request 
to  be  sent  his  bagpipes  so  that  he  can  alleviate  his  blues.  Giono 
provides  the  bagpipe-music  he  himself  and  many  readers  crave — 
martial,  stirring  and  essentially  open-air.  The  total  effect  is  of 
frequently  grim  drama  related  debonairly,  cocksurely.  Giono’s  aim 
seems  to  be  the  imparting  of  shocks,  so  that  potentially  tragic 
happenings  become  preposterous.  Where  he  once  strove  to  open 
our  eyes,  lungs  and  fingertips  to  the  riches  of  nature,  he  now  pulls 

1  Preface  to  Machiavelli’s  Letters,  p.  x.  Cf.  Notes  stir  1' Affaire  Dominici,  p.  101 :  ‘ Agrippa 
d’Aubigne,  dans  son  Histoire  Universelle  qualifie  les  protestants  de  Sisteron  de  Princes  qui 
regnent  sur  eux-memes.’ 
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our  legs.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  almost  physical  effort  to  strike  the 
reader. 

The  means  used  now  are  less  weighty  punches  than  deft  jabs. 
There  is  something  skimpy,  even  phantasmagorical,  in  his  drawing 
of  characters  to-day.  ‘Un  cavalier  qui  semblait  un  epi  d’or  sur  un 
cheval  noir’1 — Angelo’s  silhouette  is  born.  This  method  is  not 
suggestive  of  inner  complexity  like  Gide’s  hopeful  ‘representation 
par  le  maigre’.  It  is  meant  for  direct  impact,  and  the  effect  is  often 
spectral:  ‘On  voit  battre  le  metronome  d’une  main  qui  essuie  le 
givre  de  la  vitre,  puis  apparait  un  visage  emacie  et  cruel  qui  regarde.’2 
Giono  resembles  a  devil  prising  off  the  roofs  of  houses  to  observe 
what  goes  on  within,  but  more  concerned  with  the  manner  than 
the  mainsprings  of  behaviour. 

The  main  characters  are  self-contained,  spiky  shells;  the  minor 
often  caricatural,  as  befits  his  taste  for  Rabelais,  Smollett  and  Goya. 
‘Tete  de  chevre,  des  yeux  de  mammifere  antediluvien,  line  bouche 
en  trait  de  scie  [...]  Tetue  comme  une  statue  de  mule...’3  ‘Le  maitre 
de  poste  ressemblait  a  un  cuveau  monte  sur  deux  petites  jambes 
torses  dont  il  tricotait  sans  presque  changer  de  place.’4  Giono’s 
obviously  genial  unconcern  begets  such  grotesques  at  will.  In  his 
verbal  game  he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  write  without  images. 
His  people  are  the  metaphors  chosen  for  them,  and  little  else.  M. 
Joseph  functions  as  a  magnet  (and  scarcely  in  any  other  way).  The 
image  seems  to  occur  to  him  first,  then  he  works  up  a  person  to  suit 
that  image:  ‘Sirius  n’etait  pas  autre  chose  qu’un  clou  [...]  Achille 
etait  l’equilibre,  [...]  le  ciment.  Il  fourrageait  dans  sa  barbe  a  pleins 
doigts  barbouilles  de  mortier  et  tout  se  mettait  a  obeir.’5  This  leads 
to  a  stylization  in  which  Giono  reduces  the  most  diverse  factors  of 
personality  to  the  most  striking  common  denominator:  ‘L’extra- 
ordinaire  simplicite  a  laquelle  etait  reduite  l’expression  de  son  corps 
[faisait]  jouer  a  nu,  devant  moi,  son  mecanisme.’6  Giono  looks  for 
‘difference’,  the  massing  together  of  all  the  components  of  being 
which  make  each  individual  unique,  yet  tends  to  convey  mannerisms 
rather  than  true  singularity,  because  he  offers  the  largely  unsub¬ 
stantiated  framework  of  a  human  being.  They  are  creatures  of 
energy  rather  than  of  any  particularized  application. 

1  Noe,  p.  156.  2  Un  Roi  satis  Divertissement,  p.  15.  3  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

4  Les  Ames  Fortes,  p.  188. 

6  Le  Poke  de  la  Famille,  pp.  342-3.  (The  bizarre  names  of  this  family  are  arranged  in  ‘periods’ : 
Astronomical,  Greek,  etc.) 

6  Mort  d'un  Personnage,  p.  149. 
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In  several  ways  the  post-war  novels  savour  of  picaresque  fiction — 
by  the  vernacular  verve  of  the  dialogue  and  the  rapid,  rambling 
plots.  Dazzling  figures  surge  up  and  are  discarded.  Too  many  over- 
commodious  coincidences  and  more  velocity  than  true  progress. 
The  style  is  as  cavalier  as  his  new  heroes. 

Despite  resemblances  with  contemporary  fiction  (his  scenes  in 
camera  and  lacunae  in  the  information,  reminiscent  of  the  work  of 
Robbe-Grillet  and  Sarraute),  Giono’s  picture  does  not  aim,  as  Claude 
Simon’s  appears  to,  for  that  impossible  realism  of  the  incoherent. 
Giono  is  so  much  in  control  of  his  sins  of  omission  that  he  makes  the 
gaps  seem  less  important  and  persuades  us  to  concentrate  on  what 
is  visible.  He  does  not  so  much  feign  ignorance,  like  some  New 
Novelists  nervous  of  omniscience,  as  wilfully  leave  out  what  he 
considers  inessential.  He  is  not  really  inviting  the  reader  to  take  part, 
because,  with  his  cult  of  the  self-contained,  he  provides  invention 
and  criticism  within  the  same  body,  in  the  sense  that  he  makes  clear 
which  characters  he  loves  and  which  he  fends  off  or  belittles.  In 
this  he  is  closer  to  Cervantes  and  Diderot  than  to  Gide,  in  that  he  is 
full  of  confidence  and,  when  apparently  mocking  his  creations,  is 
really  celebrating  them.  The  hero  of  Don  Quixote,  of  Jacques  le 
Fataliste,  of  all  Giono’s  work,  is  the  novelist,  his  autonomy  and 
anarchy,  his  ability  to  joke  at  Fate:  it  is  god-pride.  Yet,  in  his  recent 
work,  Giono’s  constant  tone  of  self-congratulation,  patting  himself 
on  the  back  at  each  trick  carried  off  with  panache,  becomes  irritating, 
perhaps  because  as  a  man  he  lacks  Cervantes’  and  Diderot’s  wide  and 
deep  human  sympathy  and  interest.  The  Neveu  de  Rameau  is  a 
kind  of  dme  forte,  building  his  own  illusions,  and,  like  Therese, 
amplifying  his  actual  villainy.  His  demesure  (the  monstrous  vision 
of  the  universal  pantomime),  however,  is  rooted  in  his  real  life;  it  is 
the  one  antidote  to  his  parasitic  existence,  a  necessity  and  not  a 
luxury,  as  it  is  in  Giono’s  world.  Yet,  what  links  all  three  writers  is 
the  stress  on  conscious,  heroic  illusions.  In  all,  Giono’s  fictions 
portray  man  at  ease  in  the  world,  rather  than  as  a  victim  of  paranoia 
or  impotence,  such  as  he  appears  in  the  work  of  Robbe-Grillet, 
Butor  or  Sarraute.  While  Giono,  like  these,  goes  in  for  guessing- 
games,  juggles  with  narrative  techniques  and  inconsequential 
babbling,  and  strews  cultural  references  liberally;  while,  like  these, 
he  is  conscious  that  the  novel,  too,  is  a  prey  to  obsolescence,  his 
experiments  and  his  frequently  derisive  tone  probably  owe  little  to 
his  younger  contemporaries  (whom  he  antedates  in  other  ways  than 
age),  and  much  to  earlier  innovators:  Faulkner,  Dostoevski,  Diderot, 
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Cervantes  (in  receding  order).  Altogether  he  has  created  a  man- 
centred,  anti-tragic  literature  more  persuasive  than  that  of  Robbe- 
Grillet. 

Giono’s  largely  sedentary  life  in  the  past  few  years  has  brought 
on  gout,  and  an  opportunity  for  seeing,  or  inventing,  a  pattern  in 
his  life  up  to  this  point.  In  maturity,  he  maps  and  catalogues  the 
diverse  pleasures  of  his  experience.  He  retains  his  timidity,  and  the 
vulnerability  he  stiffens  with  hard  words.  His  sardonic  quips  are 
partly  a  pose  to  prevent  himself  seeming  over-gullible,  and  partly  a 
belief  in  the  largely  amoral  nature  of  human  behaviour,  the  quota 
of  egoism  in  even  the  most  generous  actions.  If  he  now  dwells  on 
the  hostility  between  man  and  man,  perhaps  the  main  spur  is  that  it 
offers  a  greater  source  of  dramatic  material  than  would  a  more 
harmonious  picture  of  altruism.  He  appropriates  Machiavelli’s 
objective :  not  to  participate  in,  but  to  chart  the  war  declared  between 
the  divergent  interests  of  men;  to  study  strategies,  to  forecast 
victories  and  defeats;  and  to  extract  a  general  Art  of  War.  Despite 
his  permanent  pacifism,  he  has  increasingly  written  of  war,  but  only 
battles  chosen  by  the  individual,  the  knight  or  the  guerrillero,  not 
national  wars  imposed  by  government  policy  on  the  mass  of  men. 
Most  often  it  is  the  ‘civil’  war  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
a  lone  wolf  and  a  small  society  (as  in  Le  Moulin  dc  Pologne).  In  these 
combats  he  often  inserts  a  type  of  Stendhalian  scene  probante,  where 
the  hero  tests  the  moral  fibre,  the  resistance  under  pressure,  the 
fineness  of  sensibility,  of  the  person  visited  or  encountered.  These 
are  loaded  scenes,  where  the  action  is  really  concealed  in  an  un¬ 
expressed  sub-action,  where  the  silence  is  eloquent  (cf.  the  scene  in 
Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement  where  Saucisse  and  Mme.  Tim,  with 
Langlois  a  mute  observer,  interview  a  prospective  wife  for  him). 
His  latest  fictional  field  is  an  alternation  of  minuet  and  massacre,  the 
ballroom  and  the  battlefield,  and  the  behaviour,  in  either  activity  or 
place,  can  be  equally  ferocious.  His  people  constantly  manoeuvre  to 
keep  one  up  on  their  fellows,  as  in  this  arrogant  speech  made  in  the 
significantly  named  L’Ecossais,  on  la  Fin  des  Hews:  ‘Hors  de  vos  lois 
que  je  ne  reconnais  pas,  je  perds  ma  propre  estime  si  je  ne  m’en 
donne  pas  de  plus  rudes.’1  Yet  the  very  rigidity  in  this  self-assertion 
precludes  any  drama  other  than  an  antithetical  face-to-face;  never 
an  exchange  of  positions.  So,  despite  the  introduction  of  war  into 
his  peaceful  universe,  Giono  continues  affirming,  and  making  his 
heroes  invulnerable  to  everything,  except  love.  He  is  still  as  amoral, 

1  p.  34.  In  Les  Oeuvres  Lihres,  No.  176.  January  1961. 
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as  apolitical,  as  he  always  was.  ‘Je  crois,  je  considere,  que  la  force 
des  tyrans  11’est  pas  malefique,  mais  simplement  une  force  qu’on  doit 
considerer  comme  toutes  les  forces  que  nous  voyons  dans  la  nature.’1 
Nowadays,  he  resembles  Balzac,  for  whom  Vautrin,  whether  arch¬ 
criminal  or  police  chief,  was  the  same  fascinating  nucleus  of  will  and 
cunning.  Perhaps  Giono  is  overcompensating  for  the  excess  of 
condemnations  he  hurled  out  in  the  thirties;  or  perhaps  the  latest  is 
the  truest  position — that  the  artist  has  no  business  taking  sides  in  his 
fiction.  All  the  same,  the  above  quotation  does  read  like  a  parody  of 
Montaigne’s  ‘Heureusement,  puisque  naturellement’.  Montaigne, 
for  all  his  tolerance,  never  accepted  religious  intolerance,  capital 
punishment  or  civil  war.  It  might  be  cooler  to  opt  out,  but  glori¬ 
fying  this  option  has  its  obnoxious  sides. 

The  umbilical  cord  between  the  man  and  the  emotional  centre 
of  his  work  seems  to  have  snapped.  What  remains  seems  largely  an 
exercice  de  style,  as  long  as  we  take  ‘style’  to  include  style  of  living. 
His  cynical  outbursts  would  be  far  more  acceptable  and  persuasive, 
if  it  were  clear  that  Giono  really  believed  in  them,  as  Melville  did 
in  his,  and  were  not  just  pushing  counters  round  in  a  verbal  game. 
‘Julie  semblait  vivre  dans  un  monde  ou  pas  plus  nous  que  nos  phrases 
avions  acces.  Elle  continua  imperturbablement  a  faire  ses  propres 
delices  d’elle-meme  [...]  Cette  malheureuse  Julie  emportee  par  la 
valse  et  dansant  toute  seule,  avec,  sur  son  atroce  visage  isole,  l’extase 
des  femmes  accouplees.’2  Giono  dandles  his  people  now  like  puppets. 
They  are  governed  by  some  dominant,  anonymous  passion  for 
which  they  are  answerable  to  no-one,  or  to  any  kind  of  normalcy: 
‘Langlois  veut  rester  libre  de  faire  arriver  ce  qu’il  voudra.’3 

Yet,  despite  numerous  surface  dissimilarities,  the  early  and  late 
worlds  of  Giono  are  a  continuity.  Both  are  consistently  exaggerated. 
What  has  happened  is  that  by  his  post-war  cult  of  plans  cavaliers, 
rapid  character-sketches,  riposte-like  dialogue,  swift  plots,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  clogging  descriptions  of  nature  and  disregard  for  analysis 
of  motives,  Giono  has  eventually  located  the  mobility  he  has  always 
sought  to  embody  in  his  intrinsically  quietist  beliefs. 

Perhaps  Giono’s  gambols  should  be  countered  with  urbane  dis¬ 
belief,  for  he  would  to-day  laugh  (though  not  before)  at  those  who 
take  him  too  seriously.  He  gives  away  his  strength  and  his  weakness 
when  he  said  ‘Je  ne  puis  rien  faire  qui  ne  soit  moi  en  plein’.4  There 

1  Interview  with  K.  Clarke,  in  French  Review,  Vol.  XXXIII,  October  1959,  p.  5. 

2  Le  Moulin  de  Pologne,  pp.  105  and  138.  3  Un  Roi  sans  Divertissement,  p.  205. 

4  Quoted  in  Villeneuve,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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is  a  link  between  Stoicism  or  Epicureanism  and  wilful  self-delusion, 
since  all  three  rely  on  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  ward  off  pain 
or  ugliness.  Giono  is  like  a  Stoic  who  has  not  known  so  much  pain 
as  pleasure,  yet,  because  pain  is  more  concentrated,  Giono  has  to 
exteriorize  his  pleasures,  for  they  need  an  object.  His  books  are  the 
equivalent  of  his  pleasures.  He  has  had  to  expand  outwards,  first 
into  myths  and  gods,  second  into  mankind,  and  lastly  into  solitaries. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  end  of  his  development.  Now,  he  can 
only  repeat  himself  in  new  ways,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  is  less  up  to  date 
than  newfangled  old-fashioned. 

With  Stendhalian  support,  he  joyously  mourns  a  lost  heroism  for 
which  Stendhal  already  felt  nostalgia:  he  is  at  least  at  two  literary 
removes  from  a  merely  possible  reality.  His  self-renovation  builds 
no  brave  new  world.  Rather,  his  old  one  is  even  more  in  flight. 
As  Empson  put  it,  ‘courage  means  running’.  Giono’s  preference  for 
the  unspoilt  (or,  as  he  grows  more  relativist,  for  the  less  spoilt)  has 
led  him  first  to  describe  nature  before  man  came  ( Colline ) ;  second, 
Man  before  Society  (The  Pan-cycle),  and  finally,  partly  socialized 
man  before  mass-organized  living  (the  Angelo  series).  Giono  beats 
a  heroic  retreat  on  all  fronts. 
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‘If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears 
a  different  drummer.’  Thoreau -.Walden,  p.  347. 

AT  some  point  in  each  of  Giono’s  works  there  is  a  climax — an 
J~\  explosion  and  a  release.  In  Colline,  the  basic  world  of  earth, 
water  and  fire  is  freed  from  the  malignant  hostility,  or  revenge,  of 
nature  when  the  spring  restarts  to  flow,  as  if  the  putrid  swelling  on 
the  hill  had  been  pricked.  In  Regain,  spring  brings  an  outburst  of 
new  life  after  years  of  congested  desires.  In  Un  de  Baumugnes  and 
Le  Chant  du  Monde,  lovers  escape  from  prison.  Peace  at  the  end  of 
Le  Grand  Troupeau  comes  as  a  high-point,  an  end  to  slaughter,  a 
start  to  living.  Bobi  looses  longings;  Saint-Jean  dynamites  the 
blocked  waters.  Langlois  blows  himself  to  bits;  Angelo  liberates 
himself  from  both  plague  and  rebellion ;  the  narrator  of  Les  Grands 
Chemins  can  only  wander  at  random  again  by  killing  his  too  mag¬ 
netic  companion.  It  is  a  literature  of  uncorseting,  as  un-Voltairian 
as  possible.  But,  though  it  explodes  outwards,  it  is  from  a  fixed 
centre:  Ulysses  sloughs  off  fears  by  inventing  a  dream-world,  but  he 
must  one  day  return  to  less  tractable  matter — his  fellow-beings.  So, 
Giono’s  world  opens  outwards,  in  the  most  expansive  kind  of 
egocentricity  imaginable.  In  the  country  of  notoriously  indoors 
fiction  and  mainly  psychological  landscapes,  Giono’s  private  world 
includes  the  great  outdoors. 

It  is  self-entranced  and,  further,  breeds  incestuously  by  mating 
with  other  literature:  Homer,  Cervantes,  Stendhal.  Yet,  because  he 
consciously  selects  his  masters,  they  do  not  dominate  him.  His 
eclecticism  to-day  produces  a  kind  of  alienation-effect,  because  he 
simply  catalogues  the  fruits  of  countless  moments  of  privileged 
awareness :  he  has  moved  from  reverie  to  discursive  familiarity.  Like 
Claudel,  he  holds  a  view  that  the  intimate  compatibility  of  all 
natural  elements  is  aesthetic  rather  than  utilitarian  (‘Si  cette  feuille 
devient  jaune,  [...]  ce  n’est  point  pour  que,  tombant,  elle  abrite  et 
nourrisse  au  pied  de  l’arbre  les  graines  et  les  insectes.  Elle  jaunit  pour 
fournir  saintement  a  la  feuille  voisine  qui  est  rouge  l’accord  de  la 
note  necessaire’1).  But  the  difference,  of  course,  is  that  behind 
Claudel’s  harmonious  continuum  lies  a  divine  master-plan,  whereas 

1  Claudel,  La  Ville  (2nd  version),  p.  427. 
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Giono’s  world  is  self-perpetuating  and  self-ordering:  its  sole  reason 
for  being  is  itself:  ‘Me  pencher  sur  un  etre  qui  semble  gourd  mais 
qui  prepare  avec  lenteur  la  plus  formidable  explosion  du  monde  [...] 
Je  dois  reconnaitre  qu’il  y  a  devant  moi  une  organisation  de  re- 
cherches  de  joie  equivalente  a  la  mienne  et  qui  s’exerce  dans  des 
domaines  inimaginables.’1 

Misery  is  probably  richer  literary  material  than  success;  Giono’s 
peculiar  genius  has  been  to  describe  joy,  freedom  and  achieved  love 
more  sensuously  than  most  other,  non-mystical,  writers.  Yet  such 
intense  sensory  awareness  does  transcend  ordinary  experience,  and 
is  almost  mystical.  Apart  from  meaning  essential  wisdom,  ‘common- 
sense’  also  implies  a  sharing  of  sensory  experience.  If  it  is  not  shared, 
it  is  liable  to  be  treacherous  because  over-particularized;  it  needs  a 
regulator,  a  norm.  Giono  replaces  reality  with  his  own  fabrication : 
‘Mes  hommes  d’ici  ne  sont  pas  des  saints,  les  saints  n’ont  jamais  fait 
fructifier  la  terre;  le  martyre  ne  s’arrose  que  lui-meme.  [Ils]  sont  pour 
la  plupart  de  grands  bandits,  de  solides  ego'istes  [...]  mais  ils  sont  si 
naturels  [...]  qu’on  peut  avec  eux  comprendre  et  renouveler  tous  les 
grands  gestes  :  defendre  Thebes,  voler  le  feu.’2  He  has  always 
advocated  imaginary  building,  to  fill  the  gaps  in  reality,  and  having, 
like  Zola,  a  taste  for  the  gigantic,  he  fills  to  overflowing.  Indeed, 
like  Zola,  after  knowing  material  poverty  in  his  youth,  ever  after  he 
seems  to  compensate  by  a  sustained  exaggeration,  an  orgy  of  rich 
imaginative  experience.  The  result,  for  both,  is  a  basic  grossness,  a 
disproportion,  but  undeniable  force,  despite  the  impression  that  the 
process  of  demesure  in  both  writers  becomes  automatic,  and  enslaves 
the  would-be  omnipotent  creator.  It  is  less  impressive  than  it  might 
have  been  if  it  had  paid  more  homage  to  dialectics. 

Giono’s  distance  is  accentuated  by  his  permanent  apartist  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  by  his  almost  unpalatably  sanguine  temperament.  He 
is  not  an  intellectual  trying  to  abrogate  reason  and  to  resoak  himself 
in  primitive  springs,  as  with  Lawrence  or,  more  recently,  Alejo 
Carpentier,  but  a  man  who  schools  himself  to  receive,  without 
a  struggle.  At  the  centre  rather  than  the  periphery,  needing  neither 
to  break  in  nor  out,  he  seeks  to  express  the  impression  of  movement 
at  the  still  hub  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  he  handles  genuine  moral  problems  so  much 
as  titillating  enigmas.  His  people  tend  to  have  one  instinctive  and 
exclusive  code  of  action,  and  rarely  know  the  succession  of  dis¬ 
appointments  lit  up  by  only  occasional  triumphs  and  interspersed 

1  Preface  to  Dr.  J.  Poucel,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  2  Pages  Immortelles  de  Virgile,  p.  65. 
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with  much  blankness  which  probably  makes  up  an  average  human 
condition.  He  never  shows  us  an  individual  truly  wrestling  with  a 
recalcitrant  inner  self.  Claudel’s  saints  find  their  call  resistible,  but 
Giono  stressed  harmony  before  he  added  discord,  so  that  the  first 
seems  willed  and  ingenuous,  and  the  second  contrived,  an  after¬ 
thought.  The  wheels  on  which  Giono’s  world  careers  along  are  too 
well  oiled.  In  omitting  such  a  large  area  of  human  experience, 
Giono,  apparently  working  for  a  unified  picture,  in  fact  produces 
a  highly  relative  view,  characterized  by  his  quixotic  treatment  of 
external  reality.  Convinced  that  this  century’s  civilization  has  been  , 
commercialized  and  atomized,  he  has  tried  to  construct  in  opposition  ,/  j/ 
a  fictional  world,  self-contained  and  internally  coherent.  Yet  this  is 
to  foster  hermcticism.  He  cannot  share  this  with  readers  who  do 
live  in  their  times,  at  least  not  the  whole  of  it.  He  complains  of  man 
being  divorced  from  the  sensations  of  the  natural  world  and  deprived 
of  stimuli.  He  cannot  be  altogether  wrong-headed,  since  recent 
experiments  in  isolating  men  from  habitual  sights  and  sounds  have 
induced  hallucinations  in  them,  and  we  certainly  all  suffer  from 
scientific  hallucinations:  ‘La  vie  sociale  consiste  a  detruire  ce  qui  lui 
donne  son  arome.’1  This  is  a  sociologist,  not  a  reactionary  poet, 
writing,  and  he,  with  world-wide  experience,  condemns  the  man¬ 
made  ‘Nature’  of  Europe  as  just  another  ‘usine  de  plein  air’.2  So 
that,  despite  all  the  escapism,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
adequacy  in  the  organization  of  contemporary  life  when  reading 
Giono.  Garden  cities,  national  parks,  week-end  rambles,  are  only 
substitutes.  It  is  not  even  Provence  that  Giono  exalts  in  antithesis 
to  urban  civilization,  but  an  ideal  country  of  the  mind:  he  has 
invented  even  what  he  hankers  after.  Literature  need  not  be  exem¬ 
plary,  nor  a  commentary  on  reality.  It  can  also  be  an  imaginative 
contrast.  We  should  lose  our  fear  of  doing  without  moral  frames  of 
reference  in  art,  since  they  can  inhibit,  and  blind  us  more  than  more 
relaxed  anarchy,  even  when  it  is  devoted  to  illusion-making:  ‘Les 
extravagants  anciens,  avec  un  sens  inne  de  la  vraie  nature  de  l’homme, 
n’avaient  pas  perdu  leur  temps  a  prendre  au  serieux  ce  petit  fouille 
au  pot  de  Descartes  [...]  Ils  etaient  conscients  de  cet  ordre  immense 
que  l’homme  moderne  ne  comprend  plus  et  qu’il  appelle  desordre.’3 
He  provides  the  spaciousness  necessary  for  legend :  remote  highlands, 
freedom  from  administrative  controls,  the  absence  of  all  those  covert 
influences  exerted  on  normal  life  in  society. 


o 


1  Levi-Strauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

3  Pages  Immortelles  de  Virgile,  pp.  68-9. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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The  Private  World  of  Jean  Giono 

‘It  may  be  that  the  provincial,  living  closer  to  the  unchanging 
world  of  nature  has  a  better  chance  to  see  the  fundamental  needs  of 
life  in  their  simplest  terms,  to  reduce  them  to  their  first  principles.’1 
Giono  sees  the  prime  need  to  be  one  of  luxury;  all  men  need  habita¬ 
tions  magiques,  a  dream-world  to  contrast  with  their  working  lives. 
He  has  always  written  to  convince  us,  as  he  has  long  since  persuaded 
himself,  that  we  have  an  innate  strength,  a  zone  where  none  can 
interrupt  or  thwart  us — the  imagination:  ‘on  a  tout  en  soi’.2  Litera¬ 
ture  since  Dostoevski  has  insisted  on  sickness  and  anguish;  Giono 
stands  for  robustness,  a  force  of  life  in  an  age  afflicted  with  rickets, 
as  Huysmans  said  of  Zola.  He  claims  to-day  that  his  earlier  so-called 
‘Preche  pour  le  retour  a  la  terre’  was  the  overflow  from  his  own  zest 
for  life,  and  he  refuses  to  accept  that  any  great  art  could  ever  be 
conceived  as  propaganda  for  anything  other  than  the  subjective, 
imaginative  world  of  its  creator.  For  him  tout  est  matiere  a  poesie, 
every  occurrence  a  great  event,  life  itself  a  prolonged  red-letter  day. 

The  pastoral  myth  is  pacifist  and  yet  heroic  (in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  bucolic  idyll  was  linked  with  the  ideal  of  knightly  chivalry) ;  we 
have  seen  how  Giono  dubs  his  peasants  knights,  and  in  Angelo 
celebrates  the  wandering  cavalier.  This  myth  is  surely  deeply  rooted 
in  most  people,  especially  urban-dwellers,  for  the  felicity  said  to  be 
found  in  simple  rural  life  is  one  of  their  most  durable  refuge-dreams. 
If  we  define  Arcadia  as  a  week-end  utopia,  Giono’s  work  is  not 
Arcadian,  for  his  heroes  are  not  townees  playing  at  shepherds,  nor 
Mr.  Robinsons  aping  Crusoe.  Yet  he  himself,  like  most  writers,  is 
bourgeois:  he  needs  creature  comforts  more  than  la  belle  etoile;  he 
is  not  a  practical  primitive.  The  work  does  not  so  much  make  up, 
as  make  up  for,  the  man. 

He  is  a  monolithic  figure;  he  stands  still,  and  he  tries  to  keep  his 
ideal  world  on  the  move  yet  motionless  (that  is,  removed  from 
social  history),  in  other  words,  timeless.  It  is  a  criticism  of  Giono  to 
say  that  he  refuses  to  live  with  his  times,  but  it  is  also  a  comment  on 
ourselves  for  being  shy  of  thinking,  and  feeling,  big.  It  is  paradoxic¬ 
ally  appropriate  to  speak  of  Giono  in  financial  terms,  since  he  has 
always  expended  much  effort  denouncing  les  fausses  richesses,  yet  his 
habit  of  being  liberal  with  images,  his  extravagant  invention,  his 
value  as  a  luxury  writer,  would  suggest  that  the  literary  world  is  in 
a  poor  way  if  it  cannot  afford  the  fillip  provided  by  this  freak 
novelist.  We  do  not  expect  verisimilitude  at  the  circus,  the  opera, 
the  bull-fight,  and,  as  with  these,  if  we  think  Giono’s  entertainment 

1  N.  Nicholson,  loc.  cit.  2  On  the  record,  Giono  votis  park. 
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futile  or  cruel,  all  enjoyment  is  cancelled.  He  appeals  to  that  part  in 
us  that  can  still  succumb  to  hero-worship.  His  people  are  greater 
than  us  (they  are  also  less  complex,  and  knowing  this  prevents  our 
admiration  being  too  gullible). 

We  end  with  the  man’s  temperament,  for  it  dictates  his  whole 
production.  He  suggests  that  if  the  basic  human  urges  for  freedom, 
love,  roots  and  diversion  are  to  be  fulfilled,  any  means  to  achieving 
this  end  is  as  valid,  or  at  least  as  fascinating  to  study,  as  the  next.  His 
pacifism  derives  from  his  valuing  of  life  above  all  else,  life  in  its  raw 
state,  the  phenomenon  of  life.  Indulging  in  monstrous  fictions,  he 
preserves  a  Lucretian  calm  of  mind.  He  never  moves.  His  books  can 
enthrall,  flood  the  reader  with  sense-impressions,  shock,  captivate, 
but  they  never  move.  Perhaps,  unfortunately,  we  are  more  ready  to 
hear  of  the  failure  or  suffering  of  others  than  of  their  success  or 
lyrical  and  secret  joys.  Giono  himself  is  still  capable  of  emerveillement, 
as  if  at  every  moment  the  world  were  just  creaking  into  motion. 

The  alleged  ‘two  manners’  of  Giono  are  in  fact  complementary. 
His  primitivism  and  decadentism  interlink.  Both  form  closed 
worlds,  though  one  is  in  nature,  the  other  in  the  house.  Giono  has 
ended  where  he  started,  in  the  creative  room — a  natural  charterhouse 
in  an  age  threatened  by  many  kinds  of  extinction.  There  he  recon¬ 
ciles  what  Robert  Frost  called  inner  and  outer  weathers.  Giono’s 
hermeticism  is  never  claustrophobic.  He  has  worked  to  make  his 
fictional  universe  as  rounded  as  the  physical.  His  own  life  he  has 
arranged  to  have  the  coherence  of  a  natural  growth  like  a  tree:  ‘Je 
crois  que  ma  vie  est  une  logique,  car  je  contiens  des  harmonies 
correspondantes,  j’ai  le  sens  de  l’unite  et  surtout  je  suis  amoureux  de 
moi-meme.’1  Life  for  him  is  a  work  of  art,  a  utopian  self-govern¬ 
ment,  as  with  Montaigne:  ‘C’est  une  absolue  perfection,  et  conime 
divine,  de  s<;avoir  jouyr  loiallement  de  son  estre.’2  All  men  seek  to 
give  their  life  a  form  it  does  not  possess;  we  all  share  this  fever  of 
perfection,  and  it  makes  us  lie,  like  Giono.  The  difference  is  that 
he  has  pursued  the  lie  further  until  it  becomes  his  whole  way  of 
being,  and  therefore  his  truth:  ‘Hedonism,  the  doctrine  that  only 
bodily  sensations  are  real,  is  but  the  most  radical  form  of  a  non- 
political,  totally  private  way  of  life,  the  true  fulfilment  of  Epicurus’ 
[...]  ‘live  in  hiding  and  do  not  care  about  the  world’.3  Work,  for 
Giono,  is  an  analgesic,  a  time-killer  and  a  self-preserver.  Even  liars 
do  not  leave  us  untouched.  They  can  trouble,  by  offering  their 

1  Le  Poids  du  Ciel,  p.  233.  2  Essais,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  373. 

3  H.  Arendt:  The  Human  Condition  (New  York,  1959),  p.  98. 
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contradiction.  ‘Telling  stories’  has  two  meanings.  While  we  know 
we  are  not  supermen,  Giono’s  reminder  that  we  are  not  dwarfs, 
either,  is  salutary.  ‘You  can  deny,  if  you  like,  nearly  all  abstractions: 
justice,  beauty,  truth,  goodness,  mind,  God.  You  can  deny  serious¬ 
ness,  but  not  play.’1  The  image  which  insinuates  itself  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  work  continues  to  appear,  with  its  implications 
of  rootedness  combined  with  adventure:  ‘...  des  milliers  de  routes 
qui  se  tournaient  toutes  sur  elles-memes  corame  des  serpents  qui  se 
mordent  la  queue  [...]  On  peut  passer  pour  un  fort  marcheur  en 
restant  parfaitement  immobile.’2  We  can  regard  this  cyclic  view 
as  a  vicious  circle,  a  narrow  round  of  parochial  attitudes,  a  treadmill 
of  joy.  For,  though  he  speaks  of  tremendous  energies,  and  rails 
against  any  cramping  of  the  individual,  his  ultimate  desire  is  for 
peace  and  orderliness,  in  ‘small  valleys’.  His  post-war  novels,  in 
particular,  are  self-celebrating,  exist  for  nothing  outside  themselves 
(and  the  incidental  entertainment  of  readers) — they  are  auto-critical 
without  really  criticizing  themselves. 

Strange  how  a  literature  which  stresses  the  continuous  transforma¬ 
tion  of  all  matter  gives  the  appearance  of  being  static.  Perhaps, 
despite  the  cult  of  roots,  Giono’s  world,  being  one  essentially  of 
words,  is  really  of  surfaces.  Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  of  his 
imagination  operating  in  full  flight  provokes  an  exhilaration  rare 
to-day.  Dionysiac,  it  enables  him  to  write  of  destruction  as  well  as 
of  creation,  Langlois  and  Domitien  as  well  as  Bobi  and  Panturle. 
With  serenity  as  a  constant,  he  can  treat  of  both  with  equanimity: 
‘Le  desordre  du  monde,  si  on  le  considere  dans  une  periode  assez 
breve,  peut  paraitre  une  harmonie.’3  In  the  ‘short  enough  period’ 
of  each  of  his  books,  Giono  works  this  illusionist  trick  of  creating 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  circle  is  closed;  or  has  never  opened.  For 
him,  this  world  is  the  playground  of  conflicting  myths.  He  destroys 
one  to  set  up  another.  Such  buoyancy  prolonge  aisement  la  jeunesse 
du  coeur.  Perhaps  Stendhal’s  best  lesson  for  Giono  has  been  precisely 
this  cordial  youthfulness. 

His  people  are  determined  by  liberty,  born  to  be  free,  as  Giono 
was  to  create.  Panturle’s  rough  homestead,  Bobi’s  etahlisseinent  de  la 
joie ,  or  Langlois’  private  maze,  are  all  the  work  of  a  born  literary 
artisan,  a  promethean  by  the  independence  of  his  imagination,  and 
his  care  for  style,  both  of  life  and  craft. 

1 J.  Huizinga,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.  2  On  record,  Giono  vous  park. 

3  Quoted  in  C.  Chonez’  article  in  IJ  v  res  de  France,  February  1959. 
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M.  Chevaly,  J.-P.  Marie,  E.  Bernard,  Fleurs  Artijicielles,  Editions  de  la  Pensee 
Universitaire,  Aix-en-Provence,  1958. 

Rome  que  j’aime.  Editions  Sun,  1958. 

Regina  Waller,  Le  Sang  de  la  Vigne,  Editions  du  Scorpion,  1958. 

G.  Navel,  Chacun  son  Royaume,  Gallimard,  i960. 

Tableau  de  la  Litterature  franfaise  (Tome  1  :  de  Ruteboeuf  a  Corneille),  Gallimard, 
1962. 


(d)  In  Collaboration 
Almanack  des  Champs,  Horizons  de  France,  1929-30. 

Cahiers  du  Contadour,  Vols.  1-6,  Saint-Paul,  1936-38. 

Homtnage  a  Andre  Baillon,  Malfere,  1935. 

Almanack  des  Vacances  et  de  la  Nature,  Stock,  1936. 

Au-devant  de  la  Vie...  Journal  de  Jeunes...  sous  Vegide  de  Jean  Giono,  No.  1,  Manosque, 
September  1937. 

Hommage  a  Eugene  Dabit,  Gallimard,  1939. 

Hommage  d  Jean  Bouvet,  Elans,  Macon,  1945. 

Hommage  a  Andre  Gide,  NRF.,  November  1951. 

Hortense  ou  L’Eau  Vive,  in  collaboration  with  Alain  Allioux,  Editions  France- 
Empire,  1958. 

Froissart,  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  franchise  (Tome  1),  Gallimard,  1962. 

(e)  Translations 

Herman  Melville,  Moby  Dick,  assisted  by  Lucien  Jacques  and  Joan  Smith,  Galli¬ 
mard,  1941. 

Tobias  Smollett,  The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker,  assisted  by  Catherine 
d’lvemois,  Gallimard,  1955. 

(/)  Correspondence 

Thirty-three  unpublished  letters  written  by  Giono  to  Gide,  and  two  notes  by 
Gide,  between  1929  and  1940.  In:  Fonds  Gide,  Bibliotheque  Litteraire  Jacques 
Doucet,  Paris. 

Giono  has  recorded  a  talk,  accompanied  by  three  extracts  from  his  work  (L7n 
de  Baumugnes,  Le  Bout  de  la  Route  and  Le  Hussard  sur  le  Toit ),  read  by  Jean-Louis 
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Trintignant,  Jeanne  Moreau,  Alain  Cuny  and  Roland  Alexandre,  on  Festival, 
FLD  150  M. 

Studies  of  Giono’s  Work 

F.  Antonietto,  Le  Mythe  de  la  Provence  dans  les  premiers  romans  de  Jean  Giono. 

Publications  des  Annales  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Aix-en-Provence,  1961. 

C.  Chonez,  Giono  par  lui-meme,  Editions  du  Seuil,  1956. 

H.  H.  Ciossek,  Jean  Giono  :  ein  Dichter  der  Provence,  Greifswald,  1934. 

K.  Clarke,  Le  Lyrisme  dans  V Oeuvre  de  Giono,  Thesis,  Grenoble,  1938. 

P.  de  Boisdeffre,  Giono,  la  Bibliotheque  Ideale,  Gallimard,  1965. 

J.  Josipovici,  Lettre  a  Jean  Giono,  Grasset,  1939. 

B.  Marion,  A  la  Rencontre  de  Jean  Giono,  La  Sixaine,  Brussels,  1947. 

C.  Michelfelder,  Jean  Giono  et  les  Religions  de  la  Terre,  Gallimard,  1938. 

J.  Pugnet,  Jean  Giono,  Editions  Universitaires,  1955. 

R.  de  Villeneuve,  Jean  Giono  ce  Solitaire,  Presses  Universelles,  Avignon,  1955. 
Pierre  R.  Robert,  Jean  Giono  ct  les  Techniques  du  Roman,  University  of  California 
Press,  1961. 


Essays 

A.  Alberes,  Bilan  litterairc  du  vingtieme  siecle,  Correa,  1956. 

M.  Arland,  Le  Paysan  frangais  a  travers  la  litterature,  Paris,  1941. 

- ,  Lettres  de  France,  Albin  Michel,  1951. 

R.  Bady,  Le  Probleme  de  la  Joie  (Giono  et  Claudel),  Fribourg,  1943. 

P.  Boutang,  Les  Aheilles  de  Delphes,  La  Table  Ronde,  1952. 

R.  Brasillach,  Les  Quatre  Jeudis,  Edition  Balzac,  1944. 

G.  Bree  and  M.  Guiton,  An  Age  of  Fiction,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1958. 

P.  Brisson,  Du  Meilleur  au  Pire,  Gallimard,  1938. 

C.  Dietzschy,  Natur  und  Mensch  in  Gionos  Sprache,  Festschrift  fur  Tappolet,  Basle, 

1935- 

G.  Ganne,  Interviews  impubliables.  Bonne,  1952. 

J.  Guehenno ,  Journal  des  Annees  Noires  (1940-44),  Gallimard,  1947. 

W.  Lacher,  Le  Realisme  dans  le  roman  contemporain,  Geneva,  1940. 

G.  A.  Masson,  A  lafa^on  de...,  P.  Ducray,  1950. 

Peter  de  Mendelssohn,  Der  Geist  in  der  Despotic,  Berlin-Gruncwald,  1953. 

Henry  Miller,  The  Books  in  my  Life,  1951. 

M.  Nadeau,  Litterature  presente,  Correa,  1952. 

G.  Picon,  Panorama  de  la  nouvelle  litterature  fran^aise,  Gallimard,  1949. 

- ,  V  Usage  de  la  Lecture  (Vol.  ii),  Mercure  de  France,  1961. 

H.  Peyre,  The  Contemporary  French  Novel,  Oxford  University  Press,  1955. 

R.  Poulet,  La  Lanterne  Magique,  Debresse,  1956. 

Herbert  Read,  Politics  of  the  Unpolitical,  Routledge,  1943. 

D.  Tylden-Wright,  The  Image  of  France,  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1957. 

Selected  Articles 

M.  Arland,  ‘Le  Chant  du  Monde’,  NRF.,  1.6.34. 

- ,  ‘Que  ma  Joie  Demeure’,  NRF.,  1.6.35. 

- ,  ‘Le  Chant  du  Monde’,  NRF.,  1.9.53. 

- ,  ‘A  la  Hussarde’,  NRF.,  1. 10.5 3. 
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